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Art. 1—TWO ENGLISHMEN WHO SERVED WITH 
DISTINCTION ABROAD IN THE CAUSE OF 
CHRISTENDOM—SIR EDWARD WYDVILLE AND 
SIR THOMAS ARUNDELL. 


]* these days when it is said a generation has grown up which 

has ceased to read the Waverley Novels and “ Bracebridge 
Hall,” I may doubt whether the valuable history of the “ Con- 
quest of Grenada,” compiled by Washington Irving from various 
sources, to which he had access during his residence in Spain, 
will be familiar to the reader. I shall not, therefore, I think be 
far wrong in giving a résumé of the history—the interest of 
which, however, lies in the incidents and episodes, previous to 
the intreduction on the scene of the principal hero of the present 
inguiry. 

When the consolidation of the Spanish monarchy had reached 
the pvint to which it had been tending during many centuries, 
and all Spain, excepting the Moorish kingdom of Grenada, had 
become absorbed and united in contented obedience to the 
sceptre of Ferdinand and Isabella, the ultimate fate of the com- 
paratively small kingdom of Grenada seemed foredoomed. Yet 
its conquest took ten years of somewhat chequered success, and 
has been compared not without some points of resemblance by its 
local historians to the siege of Troy. 

Although a mere province, Grenada was locked off by a natural 
barrier of mountains, contained a hardy and warlike population, 
with a fertile and well-watered plain, rich in its abundance of 
corn and cattle, and in other directions smiling to the eye in the 
beauty of its orchards and groves of pomegranate, citron, mul- 
berries, and vines, and, not the least of its advantages, with an 
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extensive seaboard which kept it in communication with the 
kindred Moorish populations on the African coast. 

But as Troy, if we may be permitted to believe in the existence 
of Troy, might have continued to exist to this day, had it not. 
been for the delinquencies of Paris and Helen, so, too, might 
the kingdom of Grenada possibly have preserved its fourteen 
cities and ninety-seven fortified towns if Muley Aben Hassan 
had. not refused to pay the tribute, like his predecessors, to the 
crown of Castile, and in the year a.p. 1478 sent the haughty 
reply: ) 

zs Tell your Sovereign that the kings of Grenada who used to 
pay tribute to the Castilian crown are dead.” 

The first overt act of hostility, moreover, and the first success 
of the war was on the side of the Moors in the successful storm- 
ing of the esteemed impregnable castle of Zahara, which was 
shortly afterwards avenged by the siege and capture of the 
important castle and town of Alhama by the great Christian hero 
of the ten years’ war, Don Roderigo Ponce de Leon, Marquis of 
Cadiz, with the aid of the Duke of MedinaSidonia. This success 
induced a tone of overweening confidence among the Spanish 
cavaliers, and disasters followed the abortive attempt to lay siege 
to a city of great strength, Loxa, with insufficient forces, the 
Christian army meeting with signal discomfiture through a 
desperate onset of the fierce old Moor, Ali Atar, then in his nine- 
teenth year, who had entrapped them by a skilful “ ruse’”—a 
defeat which, however, was insignificant when compared with the 
massacre of the following year, 1483, of the flower of the ehivalry 
of Andalusia in the defiles of the mountains of Malaya. 

On the other hand, a singular event, the capture of the young 
Moorish king, Boabdil el Chico, by the Count of Cabra at the 
battle of Lucana, had a very decisive effect upon the fate of the 
war; and it was one of the most remarkabie features of this war 
that throughout all the subsequent campaigns there was inter- 
necine strife within the city of Grenada between the partisans of 
the rival claimants to the throne of the Alhambra. 

In the subsequent campaigns with almost uniform success the 
lines gradually closed round the devoted city of Grenada. 
Fortress after fortress, placed on apparently impregnable situations 
on the pinnacles of rocks, and defended desperately to the last, one 
by one succumbed, Zahara retaken, Ronda Illora, Cambil and 
Allahan. 

The fall of the city of Malaga closed the chance of relief from 
the side of the sea and Africa, till in the tenth year, after desperate 
resistance, and only when the struggle became hopeless, the city 
of Grenada, which had been in the hands of the Moors during 
800 years, fell in accordance with the predictions of their own 
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alfagins,when the sceptre came to the hands of Boabdil el Zogoybi, 
or the Unfortunate. 

It was in the fifth or sixth year of the war, after the news of 
the capture of the important town of Alhama and the storming of 
Zalen by the Knights ofCalatravahad spread through Christendom, 
in the spring of 1486, that among other cavaliers who had been 
attracted to the fray, there arrived in the ancient city of Cordova, 
where the chivalry of Spain had collected preparatory to the 
fresh campaign, an Englishman whose presence caused much 
excitement. 


The most conspicuous of the volunteers who appeared in Cor- 
dova on this occasion was an English knight of royal connection. 
This was the Lord Scales, Earl of Rivers, related to the Queen of 
England, wife of Henry VII. He had distinguished himself in the 

receding year, at the battle of Bosworth field That decisive 
Pattle having left the country at peace, the Earl of Rivers, retaining 
a passion for warlike scenes, repaired to the Castilian Court to keep 
his arms in exercise in a campaign against the Moors. He brought 
with him a hundred archers, all dexterous with the long bow and 
the cloth yard arrow, also two hundred yeomen, armed cap-d-pic, 
who fought with pike and battle-axe ; men robust of frame and of 
prodigious strength. The worthy Padre Fray Antonio Agapida 
describes this stranger knight and his followers with his accustomed 
accuracy and minuteness. ‘This cavalier,” he observes, “ was from 
the island of England, and brought with him a train of his vassals ; 
men who had been hardened in certain civil wars which had raged 
in their country. They were a comely race of men, but too fair and 
fresh for warriors, not having the sunburnt martial hue of our old 
Castilian soldiery. ‘They were huge feeders also, and deep carousers, 
and could not accommodate themselves to the sober diet of our 
troops, but must fain eat and drink after the manner of their own 
country. They were often noisy and unruly in their wassail, and 
their quarter of the camp was prone to be’a scene of loud revel and 
sudden brawl. They were withal of great pride; yet it was not like 
our inflammable Spanish pride; they stood not much upon the 
‘pundonor’ and high punctilio, and rarely drew the stiletto in their 
disputes, but their pride was silent and contumelious. Though 
from a remote and somewhat barbarous island they yet believed 
themselves the most perfect men upon earth, and magnified their 
chieftain, the Lord Scales, beyon the greatest of our grandees. 
With all this it must be said of them that they were marvellous good 
men in the field, dexterous archers, and powerful with the battle-axe. 
In their great pride and self-will they always sought to press in the 
advance and take the post of danger, trying to outvie our Spanish 
chivalry. They did not rush forward fiercely or make a brilliant 
onset like the Moorish and Spanish troops, but they went into the 
fight deliberately and persisted obstinately, and were slow to find 
out when they were beaten. Withal they were much esteemed, yet 
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little liked by our soldiery, who considered them staunch com- 
_— in the field, yet coveted but little fellowship with them in 
the camp.” 

- Ther commander, the Lord Scales, was an accomplished cavalier 
of gracious and noble presence and fair speech. It was a marvel to 
see so much courtesy in a knight brought up so far from our 
Castilian Court. He was much honoured by the king and queen, 
and found great favour with the fair dames about the Court, who 
indeed are prone to be pleased with foreign cavaliers. He went 
always in costly state, attended by pages and esquires and accom- 
panied by noble young cavaliers of his country, who had enrolled 
themselves under his banner, to learn the gentle exercise of arms. 
In all pageants and festivals the eyes of the populace were attracted 
by the singular bearing and the rich array of the English Earl and 
his train, who prided themselves in always appearing in the garb 
and manner of their country, and were indeed something very 
magnificent, delectable, and strange to behold.” (‘Conquest of 
Grenada,” Washington Irving, Works, v. pp. 145-6.) 


The principal achievement of the Earl of Rivers (Lord Scales) 
was at the second and victorious siege of Loxa, important, not 
only from the strength and position of the place, but because it 
held the young Moorish king behind its walls. The battle was 
going wrong, “ the troops in the valley were gradually driven back 
. «.. the situation of the Marquis of Cadiz was critical in the 
extreme.” It was at this moment that King Ferdinand emerged 
from the mountain with the main body of the army. “By 
his side was the noble English cavalier, the Earl of Rivers.” 
With the king’s permission he instantly threw himself and his 
followers into the fray, crying “ St. George for England.” 


They soon made their way into the midst of the enemy ; but when 
engaged in the hottest of the fight they made no shouts or outcries. 
They pressed steadily forward, dealing their blows to right and left, 
hewing down the Moors and cutting their way with their battle-axes 
like woodmen in the forest ; while the archers pouring into the 
opening they made, plied their bows vigorously and spread death 
on every side. When the Castilian mountaineers beheld the valour 
of the English yeomanry they would not be outdone in hardihood 

. and gave a brave support to those stout islanders, The 
Moors were confounded by pl fury of these assaults, and disheart- 
ened by the loss of Hamet-el-Zagri . . . . they gradually fell back 
upon the bridge; the Christians followed up their advantage and 
drove them over it tumultuously. The Moors retreated into the 
suburbs and Lord Rivers and his troops entered with them pell-mell 
. .. . King Ferdinand came up to the scene of action with his royal 

uard, and the infidels were all driven within the city walls. Thus 
were the suburbs gained by the hardihood of the English lord with- 
out such an event having been premeditated (‘Cura de los Palacios 
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MS.”). The Lord Rivers, notwithstanding he had received a wound, 
still urged forward to the attack. He penetrated almost to the city 
gate, in defiance of a shower of missiles that slew many of his fol- 
lowers. A stone hurled from the battlements checked his impetuous 
career. It struck him in the face, dashed out two of his front teeth, 
and laid him senseless on the earth. He was removed toa short 
distance by his men; but recovering his senses, refused to permit 
himself to be taken from the suburb. 


We hear little more of the English Earl. He was rewarded 
by Queen Isabella with many rich gifts. On the occasion of the 
reception of the queen in camp, he followed after the king, 
“ taking precedence of all the rest,” mounted on a superb chestnut 
horse with trappings of azure silk, long stirrups, mulberry hous- 
ings powdered with stars of gold, accompanied by five pages 
apparelled in silk brocade—but for the further description the 
reader must have recourse to the pages of Washington Irving, 
who tells us that the description of Antonio Agapida agrees with 
that of Andrea Bernaldes. Queen Isabella, who during the whole 
campaign had shared the dangers of the camp, complimented him 
on his courageous conduct and condoled with him upon his dis- 
figuring wound cansed by the loss of his teeth ; to which the Earl 
replied “ that our Blessed Lord who had built all that house had 
opened a window there that he might see more readily what 
passed within ” (p. 164). 

After this he disappears from the scene and it now remains 
for us to discover who he was. English history ignores his exist- 
ence. His exploits, so far as I am aware, are not mentioned in 
any contemporary chronicle, and his fame has not survived in 
English literature or tradition. We are forcibly reminded of the 
question the hero of “ Hyperion” asked of the old sexton con- 
cerning a marble statue which alone stood erect in a ruined 
church. “1 do not know,” replied the old man, “ but I have 
heard my grandfather say it was the statue of a great warrior ”’: 
—and it inclines one very much to say with Shakespeare : 
“T would give all my fame for a pot of beer” ! 

Washington Irving gives us one clue. He says (p. 164), “ The 
English Earl, as it appears from various histories, returned in the 
course of the year to England. In the following year his passion 
for fighting took bim to the Continent, at the head of four hun- 
dred adventurers, in aid of Francis, Duke of Brittany, against 
Louis XI. of France. He was killed in the same year (1488) 
in the battle of St, Albans (St. Aubin), between the Bretons and 
the French.” 

We will presently pursue this clue, but in the first place let us 
see if we can identify the Earl of Rivers who was in Spain in 
1487-8 with any member of the Wydville family according to 
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the information, which in fact constitutes the foundation and 
subsoil of this period of English history—the dates and records 
found in the “ Extinct Peerages.” 

The Wydvilles or Wydevilles or Woodvilles, descend from 
Richard de Wydvill, who was Sheriff of Northampton and 
governor of the Castle in 27 Ed. III. His descendant was 
created Earl of Rivers in 1466. He married Jacqueline of 
Luxemburg, widow of John, Duke of Bedford, uncle of Henry 
VI., and his daughter Elisabeth was married to Edward IV. (her 
first husband was Lord Grey of Groby, beheaded in 1469). His 
son Anthony, second Earl of Rivers, married the only daughter 
and heiress of Thomas, Lord Scales, but had no children, and was 
therefore the only Earl of Rivers who jure uxoris was also Lord 
Scales, but he could not have been the Earl of Rivers and Lord 
Scales who fought in Spain in 1486, as he was beheaded at 
Pontefract by order of Richard III. in 1483. It appears clear 
then that there could have been no Lord Scales at that date, but 
there may have been an Earl of Rivers. 

The last-mentioned Anthony, Earl of Rivers, had four brothers: 
John who was murdered with his father in 1469, Lionel who was 
Bishop of Salisbury, and Edward and Richard. It will be only 
necessary therefore to discuss the claims of the two younger 
brothers, Edward and Richard.* 

Richard figures in all the Peerages as the third and last Earl 
of Rivers, but he could not have succeeded as Earl of Rivers 
during the lifetime of his elder brother Edward, and Edward 
Wydville’s lifetime covers the whole period with which we are 
concerned, unless Lingard is in error in stating that it was Sir 
Edward Wydeville who was slain at the disastrous battle of St. 
Aubin.t I shall presently adduce independent evidence of the 





* In the above résumé, I have followed the lines of Sir Burnard Burke, 
in his valuable “ Extinct Peerage.” Unfortunately, the scheme of Mr. James 
E. Doyle’s comprehensive and monumental work, “The Official Baronage of 
England,” excludes the consideration of the collateral branches, and is neces- 
sarily confined to the actual holder of the title, and thus there is no mention 
6f Edward Wydville; but it will be presently seen that Mr. Doyle gives 
important infurmation in other directions. 

+ “‘ Francis of Bretagne reiterated his solicitations to Henry, but the king 
trusted to the chances of events. Parliament had granted him two-fifteenths, 
and advised him to assist his friend. He acquainted the French Court with 
the proceedings in Parliament in the vain hope that Charles might be terri- 
fied into forbearance ; he refused to English adventurers the royal permission 
to serve in the army of Francis, and when Sir Edward Wydevile with four 
hundred men privately sailed from the Isle of Wight for Bretagne, he not 
only discovered the expedition to the French Goveriiment, but consented to an 
armistice. It was not, however, long before he saw reason to doubt the 
policy of such vacillating conduct. In the disastrous battle of St. Aubin, 
Sir Edward Wydeville was slain with all his countrymen and seventeen hun- 
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existence of Edward Wydeville, with the presumption that he was 
as stated the elder brother, as he succeeded to the family position, 
in the Isle of Wight, which again would identify him (vide 
extract from Lingard, “sailed from the Isle of Wight’) with the 
Wydville who was slain at the battle of St. Aubin. 

On the contrary, I find that a contemporary writer (who, 
although a foreigner, must have been in the way of knowing the 
facts, as he is said to have been the “ Richmaond King of Arms”), 
Roger Machado,* in his journal of the first Embassy to Brittany 
calls him Richard Woodville—*‘ Monsieur Richard d’Oudeville,” 
—and says, “ the next day which was the 21st, I went to sleep 
at Hennebon. And then I heard the sad news that Master 
Richard Woodville had been killed at Nantes by the people of 
Monsieur d’Albret, for which I was very sorrowful.” Assuming 
that the same occurrence is referred to, there are two discrepancies 
—Lingard calls the Wydvile or Woodville who was killed, 
Edward, and the foreign contemporary historian, Richard. 
According to Lingard the disaster occurred on July 28, 1488, 
but Machado gives the date August 20, 1490. 

Mr. J. E. Doyle in his “ Official Baronage of England ” says, 
“Richard Wydvile succeeded his brother Anthony as third Earl 
of Rivers,” “ de jure from a.p. 1482.” ‘Summoned to Parlia- 
ment as Earl Rivers, September 15, A.D. 1485.” 

But this can only have been on the assumption that Edward 
Wydeville was non-existent or was a younger brother. Sir 
Bernard Burke makes him the elder brother, and I know nothing 
to the contrary. | 

I find this presumption strengthened by the fact that Sir 





dred Bretons, who, to deceive the enemy, had adopted the white coats and 
red crosses of the English soldiery.”—Lingard Hist. 4th ed. v. 296. 
In a “History of the Life and Times of Cardinal Wolsey, 1742,” I 
find an account of this battle which gives additional details (i. 92): 
**Whilst they were preparing on both sides, a rumour being spread 
among the Bretons that the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Orange 
were going to betray them, they were on the point of disbanding, but 
the two princes removed their fears by going among them to charge on 
foot. On the 28th July, 1488, both armies came to a general engage- 
ment, which proved fatal to the Duke of Brittany. Though the Breton 
infantry performed well, yet the horse abandoned them at the first charge, 
which determined the victory on the side of the French. The four hunared 
English brought over by the Lord Woodville were almost all killed with 
their leader in the field of battle. As the English were then distinguished 
by a red cross, one thousand two hundred Bretons were joined to them with 
the same badges to make the French believe that fresh succours were arrived 
from England ; but that would not do.” 

* « Et la (&@ Hennebon) je eus les nouvelles comme Msr. Richard d’Oude- 
ville fut tué a Nantes des gens de Monsieur d’Albret des quelles j’estoie 
bien dollent.”—Hist. Regis Heni. Septimi a Bernard Andrea Tholosata 
conscripta.” Ed. Jas. Gairdner : Longmans, 1838, pp. 212, 380. 
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Edward Wydeville was appointed to the family honours* im 
the Isle of Wight (and it will be remembered that Lingard says 
that Sir Edward Wydeville sailed from the Isle of Wight tor 
Brittany) on September 16, 1485—viz., the day after Mr. Doyle 
says Richard Wydeville was summoned to Parliament, September 
15, 1485. It must be noted that in 1488 or 1490 neither brother 
is referred to as Earl of Rivers either by Lingard or M. Machado. 
The grants to Sir Edward Wydeville will be found in “ Materials 
for the History of Henry VII.” 

September 16, 1485.—* Grant in iail made to Edward Wide- 
ville, Knt., of the Isle of Wight, the Castle and Lordship of 
Carisbrooke, &e.” 

September 16, 1485.—“ Grant for life to Edward Wideviilk, 
Knt., of the office of Keeper of the castle and town of Portsmouth, 
and forest and warren there, also of the survey and government 
of Portsmouth and the King’s place there, &c.” 

February 10, 1486.—‘“ A mandate directed to Edward Wyde- 
ville, Knt., commanding an inquisition in the affair of the ship 
‘ Christofe of Croswyk in Brittany.’ ” 

March 10, 1487.—“ Grant to Edward Widwill, Knt., of the 
Manors of Swanston, Thorley, Wilowe, and Brenton in the Isle 
of Wight, which are of the inheritance of Edward, Earl of 
Warwick, and are in the King’s hand during his ‘non-age’ or 
minority.” 

That Richard Wydevile was the younger brother appears clear 
from the following grant, September 24, 1485,—“ Grant to Sir 
Edward Wydvill of £50 out of the issues of the Lordships and 
Manors of Kyrttynton, with the appurtenances in Co. Oxon, 
Bucks, Hereford, Lancaster, &c.” “If the said Edward should 
die without such heirs, then the said £50 shall remain to Sir 
Richard Wydeville, brother to the said Edward, &c., and then to 
Anne, Margaret, and Joan, daughters of Jacquette, late Duchess 
of Bedford.” 

It will be observed again that Richard Wydeville is here only 
designated as Knt., at a later date than that at which he is said 
to have been “summoned to Parliament.” 

Quite naturally, however, if, as Lingard states, Sir Edward 
Wydeville was killed at the battle of St. Aubin, July 28, 1483. 
We find commissions issued “ to Richard, Earl Ryvers, to North- 
ampton, December 23, 1488, and another commission, June 12, 
1487.” 

I can only come to the conclusion that although we might 
suppose that the battle of Bosworth must, ipso facto, have 





* I am indebted to Mr. Doyle’s “Official Baronage of England” for the 
information that the Second Earl of Rivers was “ Lord of the Isle of 
Wight,” “ Governor of Portsmouth,” and “ of Porchester Castle.” 
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reversed the attainders of Richard IITI.,* yet that the attainder 
of the Earldom of Rivers must have remained unreversed or the 
title unclaimed during the lifetime of Edward Wydeville, but 
that on his death it was revived in the person of his younger 
brother Richard, who was the “ third ” and last Earl Rivers, and 
who, dying Feb. 20, 1491, after a previous bequest for “an obit 
for his soul,” desires that Thomas Marquis of Dorset his heir, “ to 
whom he devised all his lands whatsoever, should cut so much 
underwood as wouid purchase a bell, to be a tenor to the bells at 
Grafton, for a remembrance of the last of his blood.” 

But although he might not have been legally Earl Rivers, yet 
we can, I think, understand that when he went into foreign parts, 
even if reluctant, that he would not have been able to resist the 
impulse of his followers to give him the title which he possessed 
“de jure ;” and the acclaim of his soldiers that he was Earl Rivers, 
must be the explanation of the Spanish chroniclers regarding him 
as such. 

It would seem strange, on one side, if in the reversal of attain- 
ders Henry had excluded the uncles of his Queen. On the other 
hand, it is said that “ Henry treated her with harshness and with 
neglect, and that in his estimation neither the beauty of her per- 
son nor the sweetness of her disposition could atone for the deadly 
crime of being a descendant of the House of Y ork,”—(Lingard, v. 
279; who, however, adds that this can only apply to the first years 
of his reign) ; and this neglect may have extended to her relatives, 
and this may have been among the reasons which induced Sir 
Edward Wydeville to leave for Spain. 

The rapid advance of the Wydevilles during the reign of 
Edward 1V. was the cause of much jealousy in.the ranks of the 
nobility; but that they were individually men of mark and 
popular with the nation is attested by several contemporary docu- 
ments; and I have a further reason for referring to them as in 
the descriptions the reader will, I think, recognise the lineaments 
of the knight or earl who served in Spain as we have already seen 
him pictured by the Spanish chroniclers. 

“ Anthony, second Earl Rivers, acquired great fame in a tourna— 
ment in London, wherein he contested successfully with the brother 
of Charles, Duke of Burgundy” (Burke, “Ex.Peerage”). Walpole 
assigns Lord Rivers a place in his noble authors ... . “ there 
flourished about the same period a noble person, Anthony Earh 
Rivers, by no means inferior to him (Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester) 
in learning and politeness, in birth his equal, by alliance his supe- 





* In Henry VII.’s first Parliament (1485), all who had been disinherited 
by Richard were by one Act restored to their former rights. Separate bills 
were, however, passed in favour of individual peers (Lingard, v. 276). 
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rior, greater in feats of arms, and in pilgrimages more abun- 
dant.” This phrase in “ pilgrimages more abundant ” suggests 
a passing surmise whether by possibility it might be this Anthony 
Ear] Rivers (and who was also “ Lord Scales ”’) who went to Spain. 
This conjecture, however, can only be based on a theory that he 
was not beheaded at Pontefract, and that by the connivance 
of the authorities and the introduction of friends a form of 
execution was gone through and he was allowed to escape. It 
must be remembered that the English authorities for this period 
of English history are very scant and very unreliable. 

Shakespeare is circumstantial in his narrative of the execution 
of Earl Rivers (Rich. III. act ili. scene 3), yet gives expression 
to the sentiment concerning him in making him say— 


To-day shalt thou behold a subject die 
For truth, for duty, and for loyalty ; 


and speaks of his “ guiltless blood” and 


0! elle God 
To hear her prayers for them, as now for us 
And for my sister and her princely sons, 
Be satisfied, great God with our true blood, 
Which as thou knowest, unjustly must be spilt. 


The popular sentiment regarding him during life, is expressed in 
acontemporary poem on the recovery of the throne by Edward IV. 


At London-bridge anodyr sawte they made agayne, 
With gunpowder and wildfire and strawe eke 
Fro’ the gate to the drawbrygge they burnt down playne 
. The wille of God was soo. 
The erle Rivers that gentil knygte * 
Blessed be the tyme that he borne was! 
By the power of God and His gratt mygte 
Throw his enmyes that day did he passe, 
The maryners were killed, they cried “ alas! ” 
Thayre false tresoun brought them in woo 
Thus in every thynge, Lorde thy wille be doo. 
God wolde the Erle Revers there sholde be, 
He purchased gratt love of the comyns that seasoun, 
Lovyngly the cetysens, it was but reason 
p and kylled the people for thayre false tresoun 
Or the chase were do c.c. and moo. 
Thus in every thynge Lorde thy will be doo.t 





* “ The Erle Rivers that gentil knyte” (“ Political Poems”), ii. 278. “ Ung 
tres gentil chevalier” (Phil de Commines Memoires, 371). Vide Doyle’s 
“ Official Baronage of England,” voce, Rivers. 

t “Political Poems and Songs, Chronicles and Memorials of Gt. Britain 
in the Middle Ages.” Ed. Thos. Wright. Longman, 1861. 
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There is something in these verses which sounds like the re-echo 
of what we have read “‘ of the doughty achievements of the English 
Earl” at the battle of Loxa, but on the whole I think we must 
decide that the evidence points to the identification of his 
brother Sir Edward Wydeville as the hero of the Spanish 
chroniclers. 


There was another Englishman who served with distinction 
abroad, and at a time when English valour was beginning to be 
a tradition on the Continent, and who also fought in the cause of 
Christendom, and whose history may not inappropriately be con- 
sidered in connection with that of Sir Edward Wydville, as his 
relationship to him was not so very remote, and as their careers 
ran on somewhat similar lines. 

Sir Thomas Arundell’s great-grandmother' was Lady Eleanor 
Grey,* the daughter of the Marquis of Dorset, who would have 
been nephew of the Earl Rivers who fought in Spain, whether 
we believe him to be Anthony or Edward or Richard 
Wydville. 

In one way Sir Thomas Arundell’s history and personality has 
not been consigned to oblivion in the same manner as Sir Edward 
Wydville’s—assuming Sir Edward to be the “ Earl Rivers ”-—for 
it survives in the Peerages. But it would be difficult to find the 
most casual allusion to him in English history or literature, and, 
until Mr. Leslie Stephen published his “magnum opus,” his name 
had not found record in that last asyluam—which may, perhaps, 
be called the Hampton Court of fame—the “ Biographical 
Dictionary.” 

Even in a work printed in his own county, “The Worthies 
of Wiltshire,” his existence is entirely ignored ; and yet there 
was something in the circumstances and surroundings of his 





* Vide Burke’s “ Extinct Peerage,” voce “ Grey, Dorset.” There is a deed 
connected with the marriage of Lady Eleanor Grey with Sir John Arundel 
of Lanherna, inthe muniment room at Wardour. Vide also the will of 
Cecily Marchioness of Dorset, in Sir N. Harris Nicolas’s “ 'Testamenta 
Vetusta,” ii. 631. ‘There was a second connection through Sir Thomas 
Arundell’s mother Margaret Willoughby, her father Sir Henry Willoughby 
having married Lady Anne Grey, sister to the Duke of Suffolk who was 
father of Lady Jane Grey. This must be stated in explanation of (Queen 
Elizabeth’s letter to the Emperor Rodolph IT., in which she calls him “ kins- 
man.” Mr. Hamilton Rogers in an interesting work published since this 
article went to the press, points to the more direct relationship through his 
grandmother Margaret Howard. ‘“ Queen Elizabeth was daughter of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, and so granddaughter of Lady Elizabeth Howard; Thomas 
Arundell was great-grandson of Lord Edmund Howard her brother.” Vide 
“The Strife of the Roses and Days of the Tudors in the West,” by 
W. H. Hamilton Rogers, F.S.A., p.179. J. Commin, Exeter, 
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career which might, perhaps, have caught the eye of some poet 
or artist, some lover of the chivalrous and the picturesque.* 

His name, however, has been sufficiently commemorated in 
Catholic literature, and it will suffice for the purpose of this 
memoir to connect these various narratives, supplementing them 
with incidental information from private sources, and from the 
public records printed since the date of their publication. 

In the “ Church History of England, chiefly with regard to 
Catholicks ” (Dodd), 1742, vol. iii. p. 45 :— 

Thomas Arundel, of a very ancient family in the West 
of England, son of Sir Matthew Arundel by Margaret his wife, 
daughter of Henry Willoughby of Wollaton.t In the latter 
end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign he went abroad and entered 
into the service of Rodolph II., Emperor of Germany, and 
distinguished himself in the wars against the Turk in Hungary. The 
Emperor being made acquainted with his bravery, advanced him ta 
the degree and honour of a Count of the Empire, the title to descend 
to his heirs for ever, of both sexes. At his return into England, en- 
deavouring to take place according to his dignity abroad, he was 
opposed by the nobility, and upon a hearing such kind of foreign 


title was declared to be quite insignificant as to place or any 
other privileges belonging to the English nobility. However, King 


. . . . iz] . . 
James I. in the third year of his reign, unwilling to suffer so much 


merit to pass unregarded, created him a baron of the realm with the 
title of Lord Arundel of Wardour. He left a numerous issue, and 
died in 1639. 


I have somewhere seen a different reason assigned—viz., that 
the Countship of the Holy (or Sacred) Roman Empire being the 
highest in Christendom would, if recognised, have given precedence 
over the English Earls—“ Hine ille lachryme.” As the result 
of his rashly assuming it, he was imprisoned in the Tower, Queen 
Elizabeth giving it as her opinion, according to Camden, “ that 
as chaste wives should have no glances but for their own spouses, 
so should faithful subjects keep their eyes at home and not gaze 
upon foreign crowns The Queen wrote the same year to 
the Emperor acquainting him that she forbade her subjects giving 
him (Sir Thomas Arundell) place and precedence in England. 
He was in high favour with Rodolph II., who made him several 
great offers, but he chose to return to his native country ” (Collins’ 
Peerage). The Act passed with reference to Sir Thomas Arundell 
was the Act which made the assumption of foreign titles by Car- 
dinal Wiseman and the Catholic hierarchy illegal—or rather 

* There is a picture at Wardour of “Sir Thomas Arundell at the Battle of 
Gran,” by A. Cooper, R.A., also an older, possibly a contemporaneous, picture 
of the “ Battle of Gran” by an unknown master, 

t Vide two articles with reference’ to Margaret Willoughby in the New 
Review, Oct. and Dec. 1889, by Lady Middleton. 
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which created the impression that they were illegal ; but inas- 
much as spiritual designations were not held to come under the 
meaning of the Act, a special “ Ecclesiastical Titles Act ” (since 
repealed) had to be passed to make them so. 

Queen Elizabeth had, however, authorised his service abroad 
and had given him an introductory letter to the Emperor Rodolph, 
which is in the muniment room at Wardour. 

The Rev. Dr. Oliver’s “Collections, illustrating the History of 
the Catholic Religion in Dorset and Wilts” (see p. 77),* relates 
the circumstances which led him to leave England. “ This Thomas 
Arundel, known by the title of the Valiant, had been committed 
to prison by Queen Elizabeth in the summer of a.D. 15380, for his 
zeal in the Catholic cause.” ‘ He had been among the first,” 
writes Father Persons, “that refused to go to the Protestant 
Charch.” 

He appears to have been subject to detention also at a later 
period—on the occasion of Essex’s revolt ; Lingard says (Hist. vii. 
396): “The Count Arundel, of Wardour, was also confined on 
suspicion, but in a gentleman’s house.” The only ground of 
suspicion was his relationship to the Earl of Southampton, 
whose only motive for joining Essex was their personal friend- 
ship. “For it was in this ill-advised enterprise, as it had been 
in the more atrocious conspiracy of Babington, men risked 


their lives through affection for others. If Southampton adhered 
to Essex, or Davers to Southampton, it was because they deemed 


”? 


it a duty prescribed by friendship to live or perish together 
(Lingard, vii. 376). But Count Arundel had no sympathy with 
the movement, and had protested against it (‘ Calendar State 
Papers ”’). The ackievements of Thomas Arundel are thus recorded 
in the Patent of the Holy Roman Empire in the muniment room 
at Wardour: 


Taking, therefore, into consideration your ancient and illustrious 
descent which, as I am assured by a letter from the most serene 
princess and lady Elizabeth, Queen of England, &c. . . . is derived 
from the royal blood, and those eminent virtues likewise by which 
you... . and whereas .. . . and whereas finally you have come 
trom so great a distance into Hungary at your own expense (excited 
thereto by a singular and unusual zeal) to bear arms under us in 
this sacred war which we wage against the Turk, the common 
enemy of the Christian name, and have behaved yourself with un- 
daunted bravery, both in the open field and in besieging cities and 
camps so as to be held in general admiration . . . . and amongst 
others being observed that near Gran, you, with your own hand, 





* A full biographical notice of Lord Arundell will also be found in Mr, 
Joseph Gillow’s “ Biographical Dictionary of the English Catholics.” 
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took the banner from the Tower and during the engagement placed 
yourself in front ofthe army . . . . we have created you, &c 


In the “ Beauties of Wiltshire” (J. Britten, 1801), vol. i. 
p. 284, it issaid: “ In this famous engagement (Gran) he took the 
Turkish standard with his own hands. Previous to the late 
revolution this trophy of his glory was preserved in the Vatican 
at Rome. His patent is dated, Prague, Dec. 14, a.v. 1595.” I 
have somewhere seen it stated that the taking of the standard 
was always decisive of the action with the Turks; when their 
standard fell, they fled. 

Sir Thomas Arundell in his justificatory letter to Lord Burleigh 
gives the following account of the action : 


. . .. Now whether it was fortune or my valour that guided 
me soe I behaved myself that daie as that ere night the Count Mans- 
field had written to the Emperor “ that a certain Englishman of good 
account whose name he yet knew not being newly come was the 
firsts man of marke that was seen to charge and enter upon the 
enemy’s ordinance.” . . . . He had previously said : “ Being arrived 
at the camp at the very instant ofthat great and onlie battaile be- 
tween us and the Turks ” (the battle of Gran) unknowne unto anie 
and uncommanded by any, I presented myself in the front of the 
armie, where by reason of my plumes of feathers, of my armour, 
bases and furniture all full of gold and silver (a thing then alto- 


gether unusual) I was marked presently of all men’s eyes.* 


Hastening back to England, after the camp was broken up, to 
deliver a message he had received from the Emperor for Queen 
Elizabeth, he was wrecked off the Suffolk coast and lost all the 
valuable presents which Collins mentions he had received from 


Rodolph II. 





* The following passage from Mr. Motley’s, “‘ Hist. United Netherlands,” iii. 
329-30, may be found interesting both in respect to the battle of Gran, and 
to the Count Mansfield, a.p. 1595:—‘* Mahomet III. having strangled his 
nineteen brothers on his accession, handsomely buried them in cypress coffins 
by the side of their father, and, having subsequently sacked and drowned ten 
infant princes posthumously born to Amurath ITI., was at leisure to carry the 
war through Transylvania and Hungary, up to the gates of Vienna, with 
renewed energy. The Turk . .. . was a foe to be dealt with seriously. The 
power of the Moslems at that day was a full match for the holy Roman 
Empire . . . . Count Charles Mansfield had been received with great enthu- 
siasm at the Court of Rodolph, where he was created a Prince of the Empire, 
and appointed to the chief command of the Imperial armies under the Arch- 
duke Matthias. But his warfare was over. At the siege of Gran he was 
stricken with sickness and removed to Comorn, where he Jingered some weeks. 
There on the 24th August, as he lay half dozing on his couch, he was told 
that the siege was at last successful, after which he called for a goblet of wine, 
drained it eagerly and then lay resting his head on his hand, like one absorbed 
in thought. When they came to arouse him from his reverie, they found 
that he was dead.” 
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The message to the Queen [Sir Thomas says] seemed to me 
of more importance than to allow me a care of mine own case, where- 
upon in that unreasonable time of the year I began my long tem- 
pestuous dangerous journey ; and sailing by Aldborough, in Suffolk, 
in a@ mighty wind and tempest, our ship broke upon the lee-shore, 
where I am persuaded there bee but few but would have acquitted 
their honour so that withal they might have acquitted their danger. 
. . . « It was God's will the men should escape, the goods were a!’ 
lost . . . . and standing extremely cold and wet upon the shore and 
beholding the ruins of manie things there, 


he consoled himself with the reflection that his zealous desire to 
serve the Queen had caused his voyage, and “that he had fought 
for the name of Christ against the Turk,” and ‘‘ nowe contrary to 
my expectations, I am in durance.” The letter was written 
during his imprisonment in the Tower. 

In another letter during his confinement (‘‘ Calendar of State 
Papers”), he petitions to be sent on a voyage of discovery 
to America. Subsequently to his liberation he appears to have 
chartered a vessel of discovery to America in conjunction with 
the Earl of Southampton. Robertson’s “ History of America” 
(iv. 176) says : “ One small vessel was sent out by the merchants 
of Bristol, another by tie Earl of Southampton and Lord Arundel 
of Wardour, in order to learn whether Gosnold’s account of the 
country was to be considered a just representation of its state.” 
Gosnold’s voyage was made in 1603. 

It has been matter of misconstruction that Sir Thomas 
Arundel applied for Lord Southampton’s estates in the event of 
his attainder. But he did so on the ground that “his (Sir 
Thomas) own sons were his next heirs.” Assuming the attainder 
to have been inevitable, it may reasonably be supposed that such 
a destination of the property, which was much “ embarrassed,’ 
was in the interest of all concerned, and non constat that it 
was not made at Lord Southampton’s instance. At any rate, I 
allege as evidence that immediately after Lord Southampton’s 
liberation, we find them, as above, engaged in a common enter- 

rise. 
, In this connection, it may be mentioned that Lord Baltimore, 
who married a daughter of Lord Arundell, founded the colony of 
Maryland, in America. He left England with his Catholic colony 
composed of several members of the Catholic families flying from 
persecution at home, on board the Ark, and the Dove, November 
22, 1633, and he founded it on the basis of political toleration 
and also on the principle which he thus enunciated : ‘“‘ Whereas 
the enforcing of conscience in matters of religion hath frequently 
fallen out to be of dangerous consequence . . . . no person pro- 
fessing to believe in Jesus Christ shall from henceforth be any- 
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ways troubled or molested or discountenanced for, or in respect of, 
his or her religion ” (McSherry, “ History of Maryland,” p. 65).* 

Also (p. 30), McSherry says : “‘ Maryland was almost the only 
State whose early settlement was not stained with the blood 
of the unfortunate natives.’ There is a county in Maryland, 
called after his wife, by Lord Baltimore, “ Anne Arundel County.” 


Certain coincidences will have been noticed in the career of 
Sir E. Wydville and Sir Thomas Arundell, and the closing scenes 
were not dissimilar. If the reader will turn back to p. 6, and 
will recall the double policy of Henry VII., which frustrated the 
gallant efforts of Sir E. Wydville and his 400 Englishmen to aid 
the Duke of Brittany, I think he will find resemblances also in 
the following correspondence. 

I have found it in MS. here, but without indications as to the 
source from which it is taken. I have, however, found the letters, 
with the exception of the first letter of the Earl of Salisbury to 
Sir Charles Cornwallis, in Winwood’s “State Papers;”’ but in 
the letter of the Earl of Salisbury, September 12, 1605, printed 
in Winwood, there is a passage which gives a sort of intimation 
of other letters accompanying it. He says (Winwood ii. 133): 
« The Count of Villa Mediana (whereof I wrote unto you before), 
before his going to the sea, gave us some little pain about our 
answers concerning the Spanish soldiers; of which, and some 
other things, because I know how they may be reported (although 
I do conceive exceeding well of the honourable and courteous 
nature of the gentleman), I send you herve all particulars 
incident to the same.” 

“In the year 1605, Lord Arundell went to Flanders in com- 
mand of the English regiment levied for the service of the 
Spanish princes against the States of Holland, which levy, in the 
month of August, already amounted to 1500 men. Sir Thomas 
Edmonds, in a letter to Sir Charles Cornwallis, dated Brussels, 





* McSherry (p. 57) gives some of the names of the gentlemen adventurers 
who accompanied Lord Baltimore. His brothers, Leonard and George Cal- 
vert, Jerome Hawley, Thomas Cornwallis Richard Gerard, son of Sir Thomas 
Gerard, Edmund and Frederick Wintour, sons of Lady Anne Wintour, Henry 
Wiseman, son of Sir Thomas Wiseman, John Saunders, Edward Cranfield, 
Henry Green, Nicholas Fairfax, John Baxter, Thomas Dorvel (Darell), Capt. 
John Hill, John Medcalf, William Saire (vide also Bozman, ii.26). I append 
the marriages of Lord Arundell’s other daughters (sisters of Lady Baltimore), 
as it may give an indication of names of families likely to have settled in 
America at the same time :—Maria, m. to Sir John Philpot, of Thornton and 
‘Compton ; Katherine, m. Ralph Eure, son of William, Lord Eure ; Mary, 
m. Sir John Somerset; Ann, Lady Baltimore Frances, m. to John Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury; Margaret, m. to Sir John Fortescue, of Saldon, Bucks; 
Clara, sixth daughter, to Humphrey Weld, Lulworth Castle, Dorset (R. Colt- 
ihouse’s “ Wiltshire”), 
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August 22, a.v. 1605, 0.s., says: “ We do forthwith expect the 
coming hither of my Lord Arundell of Wardour to be colonel of 
the English regiment which these princes have levied for their 
services, which is already raised to the number of 1500, partly 
by those which have been brought out of England and otherwise 
by the runaways of the State army, and it is also... . that 
the Earl of Hume should bring over a regiment of Scots.” 

“The Earl of Salisbury also, ina letter to Sir Charles Corn- 
wallis, September 12, 1605, says : ‘ His Majesty hath not suffered 
any person of blood or note to go to the States service as he hath 
done on the other side, in the person of the Earl of Hume, an 
ancient nobleman of Scotland, to take public charge of a regiment, 
and the Lord Arundell for England, to do the like in person, 
who, by his late advancement to his barony, carrys the marks of 
His Majesty’s extraordinarie fayours, as may be thought to be 
so graced of purpose for this employment.’ ” 

A few words may be necessary to throw light on these trans- 
actions. In 1604 the war in the Netherlands, which had been 
concentrated on the siege of Ostend, took a new departure. 
After three years and seventy-seven days (Motley, “ United 
Netherlands,” iv. p. 215) the siege had been brought to a close 
by the Marquis of Spinola, leaving the town “a confused mass of 
ruins ;”” here were no human habitations, no houses, no churches, 
no redoubts, no walls, On the other hand, the important town of 
Sluys had capitulated to Prince Maurice of Nassau. In 1605 
fresh levies were raised; “a terzo of infantry was on its way 
from Naples, and two more were expected from Milan; but it 
was decided that the Spanish troops should be embarked on 
board a fleet of transports, mainly German and English.” Al- 
though, after much vacillation, the alliance of England with 
Spain was declared, it will be seen from the following episode 
that volunteering to cross the sea was not unaccompanied with 
danger. ‘“ Meantime the Spanish troops, embarked in eight 
merchant ships and a few pinnaces, were slowly approaching their 
destination. They had been instructed, in case they found it 
impracticable to enter a Flemish port, to make for the hospitable 
shores of England Off Dover Admiral Haultain (the 
Dutch commander) got sight of Sarmiento’s fleet. “He made 
short work of it. Faithfully carrying out the strenuous orders 
of the States-General, he captured some of the ships, burnt and 
ran others aground after a brief resistance,” and “the greater 
proportion of the newly levied troops were taken prisoners, tied 
together, two and two, and then, at a given signal from the 
Admiral’s ship, tossed into the sea.” ‘Not Peter Tittlemann, 
nor Julian Romero, nor the Duke of Alva himself, ever manifested 
greater alacrity in wholesale murder than was shown by this 
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admiral of the young republic in fulfilling the savage decrees of 
the States-General” (Motley, “United Netherlands,” iv. 
229-30).* 

I aow return tothe MS. “ The temporising policy of James, 
although he had acquiesced in the levy of troops, induced him at 
the solicitation of the States envoy to forbid Lord Arunde land 
the other captains to pass over in the same ships as the Spanish 
ambasssador, the Count de Villa Mediana, who was then on his 
return to the Netherlands. But Lord Arundel appears to have 
disobeyed the royal commands by secreting himself in the pro- 
tected vessel and succeeded in effecting his passage. The king 
affected, it seems, great displeasure and summoned him to return 
at his peril. 

The Earl of Salisbury writes to Sir Charles Cornwallis, Sept. 
12, 1605: 


Another matter I am to acquaint you withal concerning the Lord 
Arundel which happened upon the Spanish Ambassador’s departure 
whereof his Majestie is very sensible. When the Count de Villa 
Mediana was readie to departe his Majestie did send for Sir 
Nowell Caron to let him know that he did expect so good respect 
and observation in the State proceedings towards him in this 
case (relating to the safe passage of an ambassador) that no inter- 
ruption should be offered unto him, nor any belonging unto him. 
Whereunto he replied that he had received such orders from his 
superiors. Only for the Lord Arundel who had a purpose to trans- 
port himself over with divers other captains in one of his Majestie’s 
ship under the protection of the Ambassador they presumed his 
Majestie would no wayes allow it, because that such sufferance with 
the circumstances may seem to draw with it a necessarie consequence 
of imployment from his Majestie. Whereupon his Majestie passed 
his word to Monsieur Caron for the staying of him and his companie 
from going in any such manner; and therefore understanding of 
his setting forward towards Dover gave presentlye commandment 
to his Priuie Counsell to write unto the Count of Villa Mediana 
upon such plaine and honourable termes (as are used in these cases) 
to require him for the reasons administered to forbeare in any case 
to carrie him over. Adding notwithstanding as an argument that 
it was not out of any end absolutely to stay him and so to disappoint 
the ambassador of his services. That his Majestie did promise him 
that the Lord Arundel should within five days after not only be per- 
mitted to passe but the matter should be so ordered as he should 
be secured from any violence on his Passage. Only in respect his 





* A previous execution of prisoners taken at sea had been ordered by the 
Archduke (p. 125), which, however, had been sufficiently retaliated by the 
execution of twelve prisoners by order of Prince Maurice. These massacres 
were on the mistaken maxim, “sed aqua captos, ubi nulla forent belli 
feedera ” (p. 215). 
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Majestie had given his worde (which ought to be inviolable) he did 
entreate him to satisfie himself with his promise as from a Prince 
in whom he had never found fraud nor guile. Notwithstanding all 
this when his Majestie thought himseif sufficiently assured that this 
would content them and I had caused the matter to be imparted 
accordingly to Monsieur Caron the Lord Arundel hath by the lewd- 
ness of one Captain Broadgate (whom he corrupted) procured his 
Passage in the Adventure, one of his Majestie’s ships, being the Vice- 
Admiral to the Vanguard, wherein the Ambassador went, directly con- 
trarie to his knowledge of his Majestie’s pleasure, and without the 
Privitie of Count of Villa Mediana himselfe, for so did he declare when 
he met him on the shore at landing. Wheresoever the faults be his 
Majestie I can assure you is very sensible of it, especially on the 
Lord Arundel’s parte, who cannot be excused from manifest contempt 
and therefore because presently to revoke him might be interpreted 
accidentally prejudicial to their services, his Majestie forbeareth to 
take any other course of proceeding with him than to command him 
by his Ambassador there resident that after he shall have put in order 
those troops under his charge and ended with them the summer ser- 
Vice, and that then at the end of September he fails not to come 
hither to render his person before his Counsell and so to abide his 
Majestie’s further censure. 


Considering that Admiral Haultain had the free range of the 
Channel, and was on the look out, Lord Arundel’s chance of 
crossing the seas without being intercepted if he had not taken 
the opportunity when it offered would have been slight ; and the 
offence, if it was regarded as such, was apparently condoned, as 
the following letter shows that his term of appointment was 
extended to November. 

Sir Thomas Edmonds, Lord Ambassador, Resident with the 
Archdukes, to Sir Charles Cornwallis, Brussels, Oct. 21, 1605, o.s.: 


The Lord Arundell of Warder had license from his Majesty to 
to come to serve in those partes in the quallitie of the colonel of that 
regiment but for not using of that libertie with the respect towards 
his Majestie as appertained he has drawn his Majesty’s displeasure 
upon him, whereby his Majesty hath been moved to signifie his 
commandment, in presuming to pass the seas in disguised manner 
in one of his Majesty’s ships which served to waft the Condo de Villa 
Mediana contrarie to a commandment given him in that behalf, in 
regard that the States had newly befvre importuned his Majesty that 
his Passage might not be protected by his Majestie’s ship, which 
carried over the said Ambasssador, but to be left to the fortune of 
Volunteer, seeing he passed in no other qualitie, which his Majesty 
was content directly to promise to the States, for avoiding to give 
them Discontentment and accordingly signified his pleasure therein 
to the Lord Arundel, assuring him notwithstanding that it should 
be no occasion for the staying of his journey, but that other means 
should be presently used after for the securing of Passage. But the 
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Lord Arundel conceiving, as he alledges for his excuse, that the 
said restraint had no further signification than only to leave him to pass 
at his own Peril, he would needs adventure to passe in disguised 
manner in one of his Majestie’s ships, which conducted the said Am- 
bassador, which the States enforcing as a manifest Breach of his 
Majestie’s publique word given them to the contrarie, his Majestie 
hath therefore been forced to do something for the Repairation of 
his honor therein. And yet for respect of those Princes he is content 
to suspend the culling home of Lord Arundel till the end of Novem- 
ber, that it may be no hindrance to their service and then his pleasure 
is that he make his return to answer his fault in that behalt. 


I regret that I am unable to give the sequel. The levies col- 
lected in September could hardly have been available for the 
unexpected and brilliant attack of Spinola on Lingen, which 
transferred the war to the Netherland frontier and threatened the 
heart of Holland ; or for the victory at Mulheim, which terminated 
the campaign of 1605. The “ Journals of the House of Lords” 
show that Lord Arundel, whether recalled * or compelled by the 
gravity of the crisis at home, had returned and was in his place 
in Parliament on the 9th of November 1605, when James I. made 
his announcement of the Gunpowder Plot to Parliament. 

There is little more to recor of Lord Arundell. He did not 
perish like Sir Edward Wydville and his four hundred 
Englishmen, but returned to live in England, it is to be hoped 
in happy obscurity, under the ban of the penal laws. 

We get occasional glimpses in this direction in the pages of the 
“ Calendar of State Papers.” For instance, in December 1623, 
Chamberlain to Carleton .... “The papists hung down their 
heads, and Lord Arundel of Wardour has requested to be their 
agent in the English Court as the French Protestants have one 
in their Court.” There is no indication as to the result of the 
application, but previous notices throw light upon it. 

August 12, 1623, Calvert to Secretary Conway: “The Spanish 
Ambassadors finding no lawyer in town whom they could advise 
with about the pardon of the recusants, have sent for Lord 
Arundel of Wardour, now in the country. Hesitated to give 
him the order for post-horses, which they requested, but com- 
plied, fearing to arouse the suspicious temper of Inijosa”” An 
indication is given of a letter in reply from Secretary Conway 
to Calvert: “‘On the Spanish Ambassador declining a lawyer, 
and choosing Count Arundel.” 

August: 14, Secretary Calvert to Secretary Conway: “The 





* Mr. John Chamberlaine, writing to Sir Ralph Winwood, London, 
Oct. 12, 1605, from the States’ point of view, tells him that Viscount Lisle has 
been called “‘coram” for his voyage to Flushing, and likewise that Count 
Arundell is recalled and warned to appear here on Tis perill.”” 
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Spanish Ambassadors are jealous because they are refused the 
English translation of the pardon for Catholics, of which the 
Spanish copy was given them at Salisbury.” 

August 4, 1623: Secretary Conway had written to Seore- 
tary Calvert: “The king is troubled with the proceedings 
mentioned in Calvert's letter. . . . . Carlisle and Conway are 
appointed to attend the Spanish Ambassadors on their coming 
to town, and to treat on those matters with them. Some means 
are to be taken by mediation of friends, to induce Lord Arundel 
of Wardour to conform to the proclamation and withdraw to his 
country-house, as the king would not have him incur censure in 
the Star Chamber, where his name, amongst others, is presented.” 
August 18, under pressure, Lord Arundel retires from the posi- 
tion ; but August 14, 1623: “ His Majesty ” having “ refused a 
public toleration for Catholics, but” having “granted them a 
pardon, and dispensation for 25s. each, Lord Arundel is com- 
mitted for meddling in the business.” * 

Lord Arundel would have been in his sixty-third year at the 
time of his committal. He died in 1639 a.p., aged seventy-nine, 
and was buried in the family vault in Tisbury Church. His helmet 
is hung in the chancel of the church. As this has given rise to 
misconstruction I may mention that all the Catholics of this 
neighbourhood continued to be buried in the Tisbury church- 
yard—near the old cross—until their present cemetery was opened 
in 1836. 

The knights’ bones are dust, 
Their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, I trust. 


ARUNDELL OF Warpovur. 
November 26, 1890. 





* There was a raid made on Wardour Castle, and a search for arms by the 
Pursuivants, ] Car. I. 1625; but he received the king’s “ pardon,” Feb, 
1626 (“ Hoare’s Wiltshire”). Vide also Mr. H. Foley’s account (“‘ Records 
of the English Province, 8.J.,” Series v. to viii. p. 520) of the seizure of 
arms by Davenant. Bishop of Salisbury, in the residences of the Earl of Castle- 
haven (then a Catholic) and Lord Arundell of Wardour; and from the latter 
armour for sixty-four horsemen, besides “ petternels,” lances, &c. The 
custody of the armour was found to be inconvenient, requiring the care of 
an armourer. ‘The bishop sent to Lord Arundell offering to give entertain- 
ment to such as he will send to keep them clean; but he answered the 
bishop he bad given them to the king.” It was then suggested by the bishop 
that the collection should be sent to the Tower of London, and perhaps it 
might be identified among the armour kept there. It was probably armour 
brought over by Lord Arundel from the Netherlands. 
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Art. I1—RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, 
LORD HOUGHTON. 


The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
first Lord Houghton. By T. Wemyss Rerv. In two 
volumes. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 


| a years have passed away since Lord Houghton ceased to 

fill his wonted place in English society and English thought. 
He died on the 11th of August 1885, within a very few days of 
another noteworthy Yorkshireman, who was eight or nine years 
his senior. The first Lord Halifax had filled many of the higher 
offices in successive Whig and Liberal Governments. He had 
entered the House of Commons at an earlier date than Lord 
Houghton, but did not reach the calm haven of the Upper 
Chamber quite so early. The men of the West Riding, without 
distinction of faith, class, or party, were filled with delight when 
their two most celebrated neighbours were transferred to the 
House of Peers; but it takes a generation or two to get them 
accustomed to titles which, in their phraseology, “hide the 
name.” To the very last it was no uncommon thing to hear the 
simple Yorkshire folk speaking of Sir Charles .Wood and 
Mr. Milnes. The former had devoted a long and honourable 
life almost without intermission to Parliamentary duties. The 
latter, though he sat in the Lower House from 1837 to 1863, as 
member for Pontefract, never, as we believe, threw his whole soul 
into politics. Mr. Reid is of a different opinion. There is more 
than one passage in the memoirs before us which seems to imply 
that Milnes suffered something more than a passing disappoint- 
ment when from time to time he was overlooked in favour of 
men whom he could not but know had less competence than 
himself. It is not in human nature that a slight of this kind, 
when it came to be repeated, should not cause momentary 
irritation ; but we have reasons for believing that the feeling 
aroused was slight and very evanescent. Milnes realised quite 
as fully as his most attached friends that he was meant for 
higher functions than doing battle in the trivial contests of party. 
The House of Commons, as it has been constituted since the end 
of our great death-grapple with France, is not the place most 
fitting for one whose mind is occupied by the higher politics. 
Such persons, except in times of revolution, rarely have justice 
done them ; it is something almost amounting to a law of nature 
that they should be surpassed by good departmental men of 
narrower vision and more pliant conscience. We have often 
heard friends and neighbours who professed to know him 
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intimately, lament that Milnes never surrendered himself to his 
party; but those who knew him best and had the fullest 
insight into his complex character, held firmly to a different 
opinion. Of all those who had known him well in earlier 
life, there was probably no one whose judgment of his capa- 
bilities was sounder than that of Walter Savage Landor, the 
author of “‘Gebir” and “ The Imaginary Conversations.” In 
his mind there was no shadow of doubt. Writing to Lady 
Blessington, when Milnes had been some two years in the 
Commons, he said: “I am grieved that my good Milnes, so 
pure-hearted, so affectionate, should mix with the busy adventurers 
of either faction.” * That on many cccasions he was of service to 
his country does not admit of doubt, and that his great local 
knowledge made the burgess for the borough of Pontefract in a 
very real manner the representative of the West Riding, was 
admitted by even the bitterest political opponents; but it is to us 
not the less certain that Milnes had a call to duties far more 
important than those which commonly fall to the lot of mere 
members of Parliament. We should, however, be doing him an 
injustice were we to seem to imply that while in the Commons 
his heart was not in his work. 

Richard Monckton Milnes entered Parliament at a time when 
there was a strong reaction against the Whigs. The great 
Reform Bill had been carried, and they had given us some half- 
dozen measures of first-class importance, such as could hardly 
have become law in any other European country without blood- 
shed. The natural result followed. They who had attacked 
aristocratic privilege, had held out the hand of friendship to 
Catholics and Nonconformists, had dared to call in question the 
immemorial interests of the old municipal corporations, and had 
even ventured to lay their profane hands on the Established 
Church in two out of the three kingdoms, had naturally made a 
host of enemies. Not only were the old Tories—the men whose 
literary food was the Quarterly and Blackwood their deadly 
foes, but they had raised up among their own ranks a body of 
enemies who hated them all the more fervently because, but a 
little while ago, they were among their firmest friends. The 
general election of 1837 showed this in a manner little anticipated 
by the heads of the great Whig houses. The Russells, the 
Greys, and their numerous following, became at last aware that 
the Parliamentary reform for which they had struggled had 
rendered the old party cries, which they had inherited from the 
days when men dreaded a Stuart restoration, not only meaning- 
less but absurd. 





* Madden, “ Life of the Countess of Blessington,” vol. ii. p. 383. 
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In early life Milnes was a Tory of what now would be called 
a narrow school. We are so apt when contemplating the past 
to project upon it lights drawn {rom our present knowledge that 
it will seem comic, but is none the less true, to assert that 
from the first his Liberalism was somewhat of a terror to the 
old-fashioned men of his party. ‘The objection, as we have heard, 
that was taken against the young member for Pontefract was 
not that his political creed was unsound, but that he arrived 
at his conclusions by methods which were at the time per- 
fectly unintelligible to party men. Milnes, however, remained 
a Tory for several years. We are not aware, indeed, that in the 
early days of his Parliamentary career any doubts as to his 
political soundness troubled the minds of his constituents. The 
change seems to have come upon them quite suddenly at the 
time of the great break-up of party organisation, consequent 
on Sir Robert Peel’s determination to abolish the Corn Laws, 
We have no intention of entering on the great controversy, the 
fires of which still smoulder, as to the moral and social aspects 
of that memorable change of front. Whatever may have been 
Milnes’s personal feelings as to his leader’s sudden conversion to 
a free-trade policy, he followed in his steps, and became, as time 
passed on, one of the strongest advocates of unshackled com- 
merce. From that time we may reckon his general change in 
political opinion. Whatever be our own views, we must concede 
to him absolute political honesty. Almost all his relatives and 
personal friends were Tories. ‘To one of Milnes’s affectionate and 
kindly nature, the change must have been most painful. No one 
who has not endured a similar trial can realise how great a wrench 
it is to tear oneself away from old associations and old methods 
of thought, which have long been a part of one’s daily life. ‘The 
risk, moreover, of losing his seat was a danger not to be lightly 
encountered. When the general election came it was confidently 
foretold that Milnes’s name would be at the bottom of the poll. 
The prophets were in error; he retained his seat, but it was held 
only by a very narrow majority. 

The changes in Milnes’s views were far from sudden. The 
men of our own time, who have been accustomed to look upon 
him as one of the most Radical members of the House of Lords, 
cannot undeistand without effort that long after he had followed 
Peel in his surrender to the Manchester politicians, he was still 
looked upon as a Conservative on most of those vital questions 
which affect the well-being of society. 

It is not, however, as a man of party politics that we have the 
greatest pleasure in contemplating Lord Houghton. Had he 
been nothing more than a mere politician his biography would 
have had but little interest, and he would have been forgotten 
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ere now, as many of his personal acquaintances have been. Mr. 
Reid, in his careful “ Life,” has given due precedence to the 
political aspects of his character; but any who read his pages 
will come to the conclusion that the more memorable part of 
Lord Houghton’s career was little affected by what occurred 
within the walls of St. Stephen’s. 

Men of science are at last beginning to discover what the men 
of imagination have known since the days of Homer: that 
ancestry has a wide and deep effect on feeling and character. 
But a very few years ago the people who dared to assert this were 
laughed at as dreaming antiquaries, when they were not reviled 
as impostors who had taken up a cheap and easy method of 
flattery. It is no doubt profoundly true, as Milnes himself told 
us in 1844, that 


In this our earthly being virtue will not follow blood.* 


But this, as every Christian—or as it may be safer, perhaps, to 
say every Catholic—knows, has nothing to do with the matter. 
It is an observed fact which comes well within the reach of 
those scientific laws, which may be now taken as established, that 
as the great races into which mankind are divided differ markedly 
from each other in their characteristics, mental as well as physical, 
so the various families with which we come in contact have each 
features of their own, mental as well as bodily. The fruit of the 
genealogical tree is often not what we should anticipate; some- 
times it is very disappointing, at others it is of a higher character 
than we could have hoped for; but for those who know sufficient 
to be able to discuss the question with profit, there are few cases 
of remarkable intelligence which may not be shown to have been 
foreshadowed by some ancestor. If man were not gifted with 
freewill the results would be uniform, and therefore calculable. 
As, however, each human soul is independent of its fellows in a 
manner differing in kind as well as in degree from the variations 
of the unreasoning creatures with which we are encompassed, we 
can never be in a position to predict results; it is on that very 
account all the more interesting to watch each free soul working 
out its life gravely influenced by such material as its ancestry 
has furnished. 

In the male line, Lord Houghton sprang from an old Derby- 
shire stock. For generations more than we can count, they had 
occupied the position of country gentlemen. Somewhere about 
a century and a quarter ago, one of these Derbyshire Milneses 
settled at Wakefield, and engaged in the cloth trade. This laid 
the foundation of the family wealth; business was highly 





* “ Palm Leaves,” p. 676 
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prosperous with the family; and just about a century ago 
Lord Houghton’s grandfather purchased Fryston Hall, the 
present seat of the family. In the female line Lord Houghton 
was sprung from two noteworthy Yorkshire races: the Rodeses 
of Great Houghton, from whose home he took his title, and the 
Moncktons of Holroyd. In the time of the great straggle 
between Charles the First and his Parliament, almost every 
Yorkshireman of gentle blood flung himself heart and soul into 
the contest. Sir Edward Rodes was a Parliamentarian ; materials 
still exist which throw light on his character. He seems to have 
been an active, brave man, who served his party with fidelity, 
but did not concur in the more violent measures into which they 
were driven by the course of events. His Puritanism, as far as 
we can now ascertain, was of a political rather than a theological 
character. On the other hand, Sir Philip Monckton was a 
Cavalier of that picturesque type which wins the heart, however 
little it may appeal to the sober judgment. .No man was more 
devoted to his royal master during the war, or served his son 
more faithfully during his long years of exile, and that highly 
dangerous period when events were being prepared for the 
restoration. He had all the reckless daring which imagination 
attributes to the Royalist leaders united with more soldier-like 
capacity than fell to the lot of most of Charles’s followers. In 
his autograph memoirs he records that he had a horse shot under 
him at Marston Moor as he “caracold” at the head of his 
troop,* an amusement more calculated for the tilt-yard than for 
serious warfare ; and he was the leader of the daring attack on 
the Isle of Axholme and Lincoln, which ended so disastrously 
- the royal cause by the battle of Willoughby in the summer 
of 1648, 

We are not quite certain that these two memorable Yorkshire- 
men ever met. They must have done so, we imagine, at Assizes 
and Quarter Sessions in the peaceful days ere Charles raised his 
standard. That they encountered each other in later times is 
probable, for both were concerned, on different sides of course, in 
the siege of the great Lacy stronghold, whose shattered ruins 
still frown over Pontefract. 

We cannot but believe that the mingling of three such 
distinctly different types had a marked effect on their descendant. 
It may, of course, be mere accident, but those who knew Lord 
Houghton cannot readily bring themseives to believe that the 
various traits of his character—some of them seemingly so contra- 
dictory to others—were not due, in part at least, to those who 
have been dust for centuries. 





* “ Monckton Papers’ (Philobiblon Soc.), p. 17. 
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Lord Houghton was never at a public school. This may have 
been a disadvantage as far as his after career at Cambridge was 
concerned; but even that is doubtful. When we call to mind 
what the great schools were like in his boyhood, we cannot but 
believe that it would have been an unmixed evil had a mind so 
sensitive and gentle been subjected to an ordeal so heartless. 
His Cambridge career seems to have been a very happy one. 
His powers of conversation even then were great, and he made a 
host of friends, from more than one of whom he was not separated 
until death. It was during his residence at Cambridge that the 
poetic faculty was aroused within him. A poet in nature and 
feeling he must have been under any possible circumstances, but 
his early career did much to fan the flame. Among his Cambridge 
friends were Lord Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, and several others 
whose influence on the dawning intellect cannot now be measured. 
At all periods of his life down to the very last, Lord Houghton was 
a great reader; we believe that it was during the time he spent 
at Cambridge that he laid the foundation of that marvellous 
knowledge of English poets which astonished every one who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

The Milneses had been an upright family for generations. As 
far back as the family traditions carry them there was a grave 
seriousness about them such as we rarely meet with in these 
flippant days, but none but the very strong escape entirely from 
the weaknesses and errors of their surroundings. Gambling was 
the great vice of the time when Lord Houghton’s father was a 
young man. He and his brother seemed to have indulged in 
this amusement in a way which would now be branded as reck- 
less. With the example of their neighbours before them, it is 
not probable that their errors in this direction drew forth much 
serious remark, The family, however, became crippled in its re- 
sources. Fryston, their chief seat, was shut up, and for a time 
they retired to Thorne, a little Yorkshire market-town, very near 
to the border of Lincolnshire. In those days it must have been 
a dull place, even now it is by no means lively; but in times 
before railways the difficulty of access must have made a resi- 
dence there not unlike solitary confinement. From Thorne, his 
father and family migrated to Italy, where they remained several 
years. Here Milnes joined them: a young man overflowing 
with mental energy, and delighted with every appeal to the 
imagination, could not in those days have had a happier lot 
marked out for him. 

We, living in times so widely different, find it difficult to 
understand the extreme narrowness of mind which was all but 
universal among the upper ranks in the period preceding Catholic 
Emancipation. The emigrant priests had done much towards 
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breaking down the narrow hard Protestantism of the eighteenth 
century. Members of the Milnes family had come in contact 
with some of these holy men, and had, we doubt not, been im- 
proved thereby ; but when the old monarchy. was restored in 
France, the emigrants for the most part returned home; and had 
it not been for convulsions in Ireland, there was no little danger 
that the old prejudices, which were by no means killed, would 
once more have reasserted themselves in their least amiable forms. 
A residence in Italy,sufficiently prolonged to give familiarity with 
all classes, was a great advantage to Milnes, It coloured the whole 
of his future life. The family settled in the first place at Milan, 
where it remained for some years, mingling freely in the best 
society of the place. Even the great gulf which in those times 
separated the governing class from the governed, had little effect 
on the English strangers. They seem to have been welcome 
everywhere. Milnes’s father was an acute critic of contemporary 
history. Of his attitude to the then political situation, Mr. 
Reid says something well worth bearing in mind: 


Mr. Milnes, indeed, preserved his critical attitude of mind, even 
under the seductive skies of Italy; and whilst he was by no means 
blind to the hardships and the injustices attached to Austrian rule, 
he was equally ready to point out to his son the defects of the 
Italian character, and the extent to which long years of bondage 
had enfeebled their powers of self-government. Mrs. Milnes, with 
her great love of music and her uncommon powers as an executant, 
thoroughly enjoyed the society of the many artists of distinction, 
both amateur and professional, who were at that time to be found 
in Milan, whilst her daughter steadily pursued her education under 
the best masters the city could afford. Richard Milnes ... . from 
the first, seems to have formed a warm attachment, not only for 
Italian life, but for the Italian character. His sympathetic tempe- 
rament quickly enabled him to enter into the feelings of those 
around him, and the development of that cosmopolitanism of mind 
and temperament, which to the last was so striking a feature in his 
character, made rapid advances during these years of his early 
sojourn in Italy. 


To the last days of Milnes’s life his love for Italy remained 
undimmed. From the first he had an ardent desire for her 
freedom, but though in after years a friend of Garibaldi and 
other revolutionists, he knew far too much of history, and of the 
craving of the Italian heart for objects of reverence, to be 
seduced into adopting their ideals. 

Milnes’s long residence in Milan was a subject which to the 
last he delighted to contemplate ; but Rome was the home of his 
heart. Had he been a Catholic it would be easy to explain this ; 
even if he had been one of those classic enthusiasts who see 
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little of gooduess or beauty outside the bounds of the Hellenic 
and Latin heathenisms, it would not have been difficult of 
explanation; but he was neither. His culture was very far too 
wide to be cramped by the glories of two civilisations, however 
great, and the influence which the Church exercised over him, 
though at all times powerful, was never of a kind that enemies 
and friends were often led to believe. Mr. Reid’s words seem to 
express the exact truth. He is commenting on a letter in which 
Milnes had spoken more than kindly of his friends who had 
“embraced Popery.” They had, he affirmed, chosen a happier 
lot than those who had married. To this Mr. Reid adds: 
“Whatever other changes of opinion Lord Houghton had 
experienced, he had never faltered either in the tolerance which 
he showed to others on all questions of religious belief, or in the 
lurking tenderness he felt for the Church of Rome when a 
young man.” ‘The idea conveyed above is true, but the 
phrase “lurking tenderness” gives, in our view, a wrong 
impression. Though many thought him on “the highway to 
Rome,” there was never, we believe, any ground for hope. His 
historical and artistic sympathies were always on the side of the 
Catholic Church, but we know of no evidence, and do not 
believe any such exists, which would show that he at any time 
had felt it a duty to bow beneath her rule. Why the gift of 
faith was withheld it does not become us to speculate. No 
Englishman of his day had better means of seeing the Catholic 
Church at the centre of unity, and no one ever felt deeper scorn 
for those strangely constituted persons who profess to find 
idolatry, and almost every other evil thing, encouraged under the 
very shadow of the Vatican. 

One of Milnes’s earliest friends in Rome was Cardinal Weld, 
for whom he entertained a deep and lasting affection. The 
Welds were an old English family, and the Cardinal had long 
been on terms of intimacy with Lord Houghton’s father. The 
great ecclesiastic seems to have thought well of the young man 
from the first. In those days, far more than now, it was a 
great advantage to a stranger staying in Rome to have friends 
who had the entry of the Papal Court. This was Milnes’s good 
fortune, and he made the most of it. The Cardinal gave him an 
introduction to Dr. Wiseman, the future Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. A warm friendship, which was never clouded, 
sprang up between them. In those days, beyond Catholic 
circles, the name of Wiseman was almost unknown to English 
people. The future Cardinal had however, even then, great 
influence at Rome, where his ardent piety and great learning 
were appreciated. Through his means Milnes saw much which 
would otherwise have remained a blank to him. It is to this 
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long visit and to the knowledge gained therefrom that we must, 
in a great measure, attribute the deep love for Rome (the city, 
we mean) which was a marked characteristic of Milnes’s mind. 
In the “ Poems,” published in 1838, are some verses entitled 
“The Immortality of Rome,” which indicate perhaps better 
than anything else he has written his feelings with regard to 
the Eternal City. We wish we had room to quote them in full, 
for they are of a high order of beauty. A few lines, however, 
must suffice : 

Rome has no history she can call her own ; 

The history of the Western World is hers, 

Writ out in all its mazy characters : 

What know we of it till that name began, 

Whose light still hovers o’er the Vatican ? 

Where is the fount of all its myriad rills, 


But springing ’mid the seven low Latian hills? 
* * * * 


I stood one night—one rich Italian night, 

When the moon’s lamp was prodigal of light— 

Within that circus, whose enormous range, 

Though rent and shattered by a life of change, 

Still stretches forth its undiminished span, 

Telling the weakness and the strength of man. 
* * * * 


Then from that picture of the wreck-strewn ground, 
Which the arch held in framework, slowly round 

I turned my eyes and fixed them where was seen 

A long spare shadow stretched across the green ; 

The shadow of the crucifix that stood, 

A simple shape of rude uncarven wood, 

Raising erect and firm its lowly head | 

Amid that pomp of ruin—amid the dead. 

A sign of salient life—the mystery 

Of Rome’s immortal being was then made clear to me. 


The little volume entitled “ Palm Leaves,” published in 1844, 
is a memorial of Eastern travel. It contains some of the highest 
poetry Milnes ever wrote. So little interest, however, do most 
English folk take in Oriental modes of thought that it never made 
the impression that far inferior books have done when written on 
subjects which were in accord with the popular fancy. One 
very short poem—there are only ten lines—is entitied “ Loss and 
Gain.” It has been thought—it is but a guess—that it sug- 
gested the title of Cardinal Newman’s well-known tale. 

Years spent in Italy, diversified by tours in Greece and the 
East, was an excellent preparation for English society. The 
narrowness so common to the English mind of all social ranks, 
could it ever have blighted Milnes’s nature, had been destroyed 
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by foreign associations. When he first entered English society 
he was said to have the manners of a foreigner. This was, we 
believe, but a blundering way of stating that his sympathies were 
wider than those of most of the people with whom he came in 
contact. Though given to say things which startled his friends 
not a little, it was soon discovered that he had powers of conver- 
sation of no ordinary character. We English have never been 
great as conversationalists. There is a stolidity in our nature 
which compels most of us to express even bright ideas in dull 
words, and a prejudice was abroad in those days, which is not 
altogether dead even now, that to be a good conversationalist is 
rather a defect than an advantage—a mark of triviality rather 
than of depth. How silly a superstition this is we need not pause 
to demonstrate: it is, however, a delusion which has before now 
made homes unhappy. There is no reason in the nature of 
things why one man should not cultivate his faculty for con- 
versation as assiduously as others do music or poetical expres- 
sion. Whether Milnes really took pains to perfect himself 
in this highly difficult and complex art, we have no means of 
knowing: whether due to art or to nature, it was a most brilliant 
success. One who knew him very intimately during his latter 
life, and who had exceptional experience and powers of judging, 
told the writer, soon after Lord Houghton’s death, that there 
were but two living Englishmen whose powers of conversation 
in any degree equalled those that Houghton displayed every day 
—in the quiet retirement of Fryston at least as successfully as 
in the most brilliant and stimulating society of town. One of 
these, it was added, had been spoilt by party politics, the other 
by narrow circumstances of life. 

Lord Houghton’s reputation as a master in the art of conver- 
sation has overshadowed in the minds of many persons his higher 
qualities. He has suffered like his predecessors from having old 
stories from the jest-books fathered upon him; and what is even 
worse, because less easy of correction, the dull jokes of dull 
people have been attributed to him without mercy. He was a 
great humorist, but so much depended on voice and manner that 
many of the best things he really said were of a kind that no 
biographer could reproduce. We confess, however, we antici- 
pated more amusing stories than have found their way into Mr. 
Reid’s pages. Our readers are, no doubt, familiar with most of 
those which his biographer has given from the extracts that 
have appeared in the newspapers. 

The American tour, which took place in 1875, furnished him 
with a never-ending topic of conversation. He was one of the 
few among the English gentry who unhesitatingly took the 
Northern side during the Civil War, and was therefore welcomed 
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with enthusiasm, not only as a poet and politician, but also with 
all the warmth of personal friendship. Some of his experiences 
with newspaper interviewers were amusing. On one occasion 
when visiting a Western city, an intruder of this kind insisted 
on seeirg him, although he had retired to bed. His faithful 
attendant Day, whom he had brought with him from Fryston, 
finding it impossible to get rid of the man, asked his master 
what was to be done. Houghton ordered him to be 
admitted, and wearily consented to being cross-questioned. In 
reply to something he was asked concerning the American press, 
Houghton said: “ What strikes me about your press is the 
extreme violence of the language you use towards your political 
opponents. I see in one paper I read this morning that 
President Grant is described as a drunkard, a liar, and a thief. 
Now even supposing he were all these things—which I do not 
for a moment admit—do you not think that it would show more 
self-respect on the part of his opponents if they were to remem- 
ber that he is at least the head of your nation, and its represen- 
tative in the eyes of the world, and that consequently any attack 
made upon him is virtually an attack on the Republic itself?” 

The next morning Lord Houghton was not a little surprised 
to find that his remark had undergone transmutation after the 
following fashion: “Lord Houghton is not inclined to admit 
that President Grant is a drunkard and a thief, and he thinks 
that, even if he is, the facts should not be published in the news- 
papers.” 

In the appendix, Mr. Reid has gathered together a goodly 
sheaf of Lord Houghton’s sayings. They are not among his 
best, which seem to have passed beyond recovery, but they are 
all worth permanent record; some of them indeed may, in the 
present disorganised state of opinion, be meditated on with 
profit. We give a few picked almost at random. 

“Tt is only by attesting their divine mission that institutions 
can be, or, it may be, ought to be obeyed.” 

“You may generally divide the goodness of your joke by the 
number of your auditors ; a joke good enough for half a dozen 
people will be too good for a hundred; you must coarsen your 
humeur for the House of Commons or any other mob.” 

“ How often people’s books are better than themselves, how 
often their conversation! Is it not that these things are in fact 
the souls of those persons, and what they would be but for some 
contingent circumstances that make them otherwise? These 
things are the men without their persons and passions and 
personal weaknesses.” 

Mr. Reid’s pages are always so kindly and appreciative that 
we hesitate to find fault, but we must call in question his not 
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infrequent use of the word “ paradox” when dwelling on Lord 
Houghton’s conversation. It was, we admit, not only brilliant but 
often strange and grotesque, runningas itso frequently did in direct 
antagonism to the popular beliefs of the time. Sometimes it was so 
obviously not meant seriously that rational persons were no more 
misled by him than they are into thinking “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” an historical drama. Had his words appeared in a 
printed form instead of being spoken, every one would have 
laughed, as they do at the quips of Montaigne, without there 
being the least danger of their being taken seriously, but in con- 
versation dull folk had not time to change their mental focus so 
suddenly ; therefore the stupid and the prejudiced went away 
and told their friends that Lord Houghton had professed his 
belief in or sympathy with this or that monstrous sophism, which 
was as opposed to his inner thought as light is to darkness. 
There was another class of subjects on which he was, perhaps, 
not so much misunderstood as misjudged. Nothing was more 
certain to Lord Houghton than the fact that life is many-sided. 
To him Lessing’s memorable lines : 
Dasz doch in der Welt 

Ein jedes Ding so manche Seiten hat ! 

Von denen oft sich gar nicht denken liszt, 

Wie sie zusammenpassen ! * 


had a deep meaning, they were not merely noble poetry, but con- 
veyed a moral lesson. He was one of the most tolerant of men, 
and it was a pleasure always, and as he felt not unfrequently a 
duty, to say all that could be said in favour of unpopular causes. 
There is no doubt that sometimes he was wrong in this, but 
those who are old enough to remember bygone times cannot fail 
to call to mind how very frequently the “ paradoxes” of Milnes 
became, as years rolled on, part of the popular mind-furniture of 
the country. On small matters of speculation or social conviction 
it is not our purpose to enter, but there is one subject of first- 
class importance to which we owe more than we can tell to the 
untiring labours of Lord Houghton. To him more than to any 
one else we are indebted for our present reformatory system for 
juvenile criminals. When the bloody penal code which disgraced 
the Statute-book at the beginning of this century was bit by bit 
brought into something like harmony with Christian teaching 
and the national instincts, our law-reformers seem to have thought 
that they had done their work. Their labour had been destruc- 
tive only, but the time for construction had now come. To Lord 





* Why are all things on earth so many-sided, 
And all their sides so hard to reconcile ? 
“ Nathan der Weise,” iv. 4 (Ellen Frothingham’s Trauslation). 
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Houghton and a very few others it seemed horrible that boys 
and girls, who had been guilty of some small offence—a petty 
theft, perhaps—should be sent to a common prison to associate 
with the vilest criminals. When, however, Milnes began to 
agitate for the remedy of this great scandal, he was treated as one 
who was airing the wildest of paradoxes. His plans were scoffed 
at by men of all shades of political opinion as the dreams of a poet, 
which it would be impossible to carry into practice. One set of 
wiseacres told their hearers that it would be a direct means of 
fostering crime, and another was never weary of dwelling on thw 
vast cost that reformatory institutions would be to the State. 
To the cry of the children Milnes could never close his ears, 
After years of struggle he carried out his proposed reform. We 
are justified in saying that this beneficent legislation has saved 
hundreds of human beings of both sexes from a life of degrada- 
tion and sin. Had Lord Houghton done nothing else worthy of 
memory, the author of the Reformatories Acts should ever have a 
warm place in the hearts of all those who accept the great law 
of charity as a part of their religion. 

That Lord Houghton was a true poet, not a mere writer of 
harmonious verse, no one who has given due attention to the sub- 
ject can doubt. There is no collected edition; but the greater 
part of his verse is to be found in the “ Poems” of 1838, the 
“ Poetry for the People” of 1840, and the “Palm Leaves” of 
1844, though some precious gems will be sought for in those 
volumes in vain, What rank any of these ought to take is a matter 
of present controversy into which it is useless to enter. On such 
questions the minds of men are, in these days of transition, too 
widely divergent for any opinion we might venture upon to be 
other than an intrusion. We may, however, mention a remark 
of Landor’s, quoted by Mr. Reid, with which our own convictions 
are in complete harmony. He maintained, speaking in 1838, 
at one of Crabbe Robinson’s breakfasts, that Milnes was the 
greatest poet then living in England. 

To sum up the character of the poet, the conversationalist, the 
man of many friends—friends in every rank of life, from the 
lowest and most desolate to emperors, kings, and queens—the man 
who, above all things else, was devoted to acts of kindness to the 
suffering and the friendless, would require far more space than 
we have at our disposal. Were we asked what were the features 
in Lord Houghton’s character which made the deepest impression 
on ourselves, we should say his extreme tolerance, his great 
kindliness, and his entire absence of egotism. It was a common 
subject of remark among his friends that it was almost impos- 
sible to induce Lord Houghton to talk on any subject whatever 
which in any way reflected credit on himself. 
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Mr. Reid has executed a difficult task with care and judgment. 
As raw material he had before him upwards of thirty thousand 
letters. There are not more than two or three passages which 
we wish he had omitted. On the. other hand, considering the 
exceptional interest of much of the correspondence, we cannot 
but wish that there had been an additional volume. Lord 
Houghton had many correspondents whose names even do not 
occur in the volumes before us; of some of these, interesting 
letters must remain that are well deserving of publication. 


Epwarp Pracock. 





Art. III.—THE TEACHING OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Notes on Commercial Geography. By I. C. CASARTELLI, 
D.D. Manchester: Ledsham, 1886. 


2. Manuals of Commerce. By Joun Yeats, LL.D.  Liver- 
pool: George Philip and Son, 1889. Vol. 1. The 
Natural History of the Raw Materials of Commerce. 2. The 
Technical History of Commerce. 3. The Growth and 
Vicissitudes of Commerce in all Ages. 4. Recent and 
Existing Commerce. 


ODERN science, in proportion as wider fields of investiga- 
tion open up to it in all directions, tends more and more 

to the specialisation of subjects of research. The tree of know- 
ledge ramifies as it expands, and its increase of growth is 
accompanied by increased multiplicity of sub-division. Thus, 
the study of geography, formerly treated as a whole, is now 
classified under at least four principal headings, according to its 
treatment under its historical, political, physical, or commercial 
aspect. But these several spheres intersect each other in so many 
different directions that it is impossible to draw any sharp line 
of demarcation between them, and it is rather by the manner of 
their treatment than by the matter included in them, that they 
ean be properly distinguished. Thus, while commercial, or, as 
Dr. Casartelli prefers to call it, economic geography, concerned 
exclusively with the equalisation of the supply of natural pro- 
ducts, may be defined from one point of view, as physical 
geography modified by human agency, it must be considered 
from another as a branch of political geography, since it has to 
recognise artificial as well as natural obstacles to intereommuni- 
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cation. The material difficulties which mechanical science seeks 
to counteract or overthrow are replaced by legislative barriers, 
and the paper wall of a hostile tariff blocks tie road that the en- 
gineer has tunnelled through the Alps, or the navigator 
traced across the ocean. Thus, the study of the interchange 
of production might be indefinitely expanded, so as to include the 
whole social progress of the human race ; and we should scarcely 
be wandering from our subject by opening it with a history 
of man from the Creation to the present day. In practice, how- 
ever, narrower limits are necessary, and a general survey of the 
needs and capabilities of the earth’s surface is generally held to be 
the basis of economic geography. 

Of these, climate is the first broad determining condition, since 
this creates the inequality of production, which is the root of ex- 
change. In an especial degree has the desire of the natives of 
temperate zones to possess themselves of the products of the tropics 
been the mainspring of commerce in all ages. For while, as Dr. 
Yeats points out, the trading energy of the world is mainly 
lodged between the fortieth and sixtieth parallels in Europe, and 
in a corresponding zone in America, to which will soon be added 
one in the southern hemisphere, the productive energy of nature 
is most intense in the Equatorial belts, where solar influence acts 
most powerfully on all forms of life. In that great natural 
forcing house, the vegetative functions are stimulated to the 
highest point ; pungent aromas or luscious gums and oils are dis- 
tilled from the juices of plants, colouring matter is not only 
lavished on their petals but stored in their tissues, and medicinal 
or stimulating properties are evolved from their essences. The 
same exuberance of vitality gives variety of form and colour to 
the animal creation : the plumage of the bird and armour of the 
beetle are brilliant with unimaginable hues; the web of an em- 
peror's robe is unwound from the cerements of a moth, and the 
secretion of a mollusc becomes the pearl of great price. The 
Indies, long regarded as the sole storehouse of tropical produce, 
were consequently the earliest goal of commercial adventure, and 
the carriage and distribution of their wares still continue, amid 
all the changes wrought by modern discovery, to confer the royal 
title to mercantile supremacy. 

The first broad division of the globe for commercial purposes 
is, therefore, that into botanical zones, corresponding to those of 
temperature, and reckoned by Mr. Meyen, whose classifi- 
cation we follow, as eight in number. To the Equatorial belt, 
with a mean annual temperature between 82° and 78°, he assigns 
an extension of 15° on either side of the line, a limit which brings 
within it the central region of Africa, the northern bulk of South 
America, and the Asiatic peninsulas of Arabia, Hindustan, and 
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Indo-China, with the whole of the Malay Archipelago. The oil 
palm grows exclusively within this belt, which is also the favourite 
habitat of palms, bananas, bamboos, coffee, cocoa, cassava, 
mahogany, and spices. 

The tropical zones, bounded by the isotherms, or curves of mean 
annual temperature of 78° and 73°, are conterminous, north and 
south, with the central belt. ‘They are characterised by the growth 
of figs and tree-ferns, of the date palm, cactus, acacia, tamarisk, 
mimosa, and by the production of Peruvian bark, lignum vite, 
india rubber, dates, coffee, cottun, andsugar. This zone traverses 
all the continents but Europe including Australia, and contains 
within it the principal waterless deserts of the globe. The com- 
paratively narrow sub-tropical zone comes next, between the 
isotherms of 73° and 68°, a temperature not reached éven by 
Southern Europe, but found across great expanses of the other 
continents. ‘This is in an especial degree the region of esculent 
roots, such as sweet potatoes, yams, and arrowroot ; of dates, figs, 
sugar-cane, tea, as well as of myrtles and laurels. 

The isotherm of 68° and 60° confine the warm temperate zone, 
the latter limit of temperature coinciding pretty nearly with the 
line of the Pyrenees, Alps, Balkans, and Caucasus, and excluding, 
consequently, all the continent of Kurope, save its three southern 
peninsulas. The orange and vine attain to their greatest perfec- 
tion within it, and it is distinctively known as the region of wine 
and oil, but produces also rice, maize, and tobacco. In South 
America it is the home of the herb known as Paraguay tea, and 
in South Africa of a great variety of heaths and alves. 

Contiguous with the “wine and oil” region is that of “ beer 
and butter,” a term familiarly descriptive of the cold temperate 
zone, lying between the isotherms of 60° and 48°. A wide belt, 
traversing Europe, Asia, and North America nearly at their 
maximum extensions, is included within these lines in the 
northern hemisphere, while in the southern they comprise only 
New Zcaland, ‘l'asmania, and the extremity of South America, 
no part of Africa or Australia falling within them. Only by 
favour of the Gulf Stream, which carries the isotherm with a 
sharp northerly curve across the Atlantic, do the British Isles, 
most northerly of European cold temperate lands, come within 
that category, corresponding latitudes elsewhere being mostly 
classed as sub-Arctic. Deciduous trees and summer-ripening 
grains, such as maize, wheat, barley, oats, and rye, are, with flax, 
hemp, and madder, their chief growths. 

The bleak sub-Arctic zone, between the isotherms of 48° and 
40°, with barley and rye as its cereals, and coniferous trees for its 
forest, curves across North America, including almost its whole 
Lake region, and trends northwards across. the Atlantic, to take 
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in Scandinavia, Denmark, Central Russia, Tartary, Tibet, and 
Northern China, while its sub-Antarctic analogue comprises only 
Tierra del Fuego, and the extreme point of Patagonia. 

Northern Canada, Southern Labrador, Newfoundland, Iceland, 
and Northern Scandinavia fall within the mean temperature 
limits of 40° and 32°, defining the Arctic and Antarctic zones, the 
home of saxifrages, lichens, and mosses, with dwarf willows and 
birches. The latter have, on the edge of this zone, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the North Cape in Norway, dwindled to such dimi- 
nutive proportions that six full-grown trees can stand on an 
octavo sheet of paper. Beyond the Arctic lie the Polar regions, 
where the vegetable kingdom is represented by lichens and mosses 
alone, and the mean annual temperature is below freezing. The 
known lands where these conditions prevail are the far north of 
British America and of Russia in Europe, with Greenland, and 
the other lands and islands in the Polar seas of the northern and 
southern hemispheres. 

None of these divisions of the globe, however inhospitable to 
man, is without its special value in the eyes of commerce. Beyond 
the limits of vegetation on land, the sea teems with the prey of 
sealer or whaier, and the frozen shores of the Arctic Ocean yield 
furs precious enough to tempt the trapper to their desolate wastes. 
Thus the currents of trade circulate from the Equator to the Poles 
with the same regularity as those of air or ocean, and the former 
tend to equalise the diffusion of products, as the latter do that of 
temperature, over the entire of the earth’ssurface. The direction 
of human effort is towards the effacement of geographical dis- 
tinctions, and the extent to which it has been successful can be 
measured by an enumeration of the chief products whose range 
has been artificially enlarged. Thus the New World gave maize, 
its sole indigenous cereal, to the Old, receiving in return both 
wheat and rice, now largely exported thence to their original home. 
The potato, indigenous in Chili, is now the most cosmopolitan of 
tubers, and tobacco, from its first nursery in Havana, has acquired 
by a scarcely less meritorious title, the citizenship of the world. 
Gastronomy has to acknowledge no inconsiderable debt to a 
continent which has given the turkey to our dinner-table, the 
pine-apple, indigenous to the Bahamas and West Indies, to our 
dessert ; and cocoa and chocolate, flavoured with the Mexican 
vanilla, to our morning repast. To America horticultureowes 
the magnolia, cactus, aloe, dahlia, fuchsia, nasturtium, and passion- 
flower, and medicine the invaluable Cinchona bark of Peru, the 
ipecacuanha of Brazil, the sarsaparilla of Central America, and the 
jalap of Mexico. The sugar-maple and mahogany-tree are both 
denizens of the Western primeval forest ; but the sugar-cane, on 
the other hand, indigenous to India, and brought by the Saracens 
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to Europe in the ninth century, was carried by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese to the New World. 

From Asia we have received the olive, orange, peach, cherry, 
fig, and, last, not least, the vine, a native of the country south of 
the Caspian, while the farther East has contributed the chrysan- 
themum and camelia to our gardens and conservatories. The 
extent to which increased international intercourse has modified 
our daily habits may be inferred from the fact that such adjuncts 
to modern existence as tea and coffee, beer and spirits, sugar, 
butter, potatoes, cotton and tobacco, were all unknown to the 
ancients. 

Many of the present staples of trade are, as Dr. Yeats points 
out in his preface to “‘ The Natural History of the Raw Materials 
of Commerce,” of still more recent introduction, and were un- 
known within the lifetime of the present generation. Their 
discovery was, in most cases, due to accident, of which the 
author relates several instances. Thus he tells how to Dr. 
Montgomery’s examination of the material of a wood-cutter’s axe, 
when walking in the environs of Singapore, in the year 1842, 
was due the discovery of gutta-percha, indispensable, among many 
other uses, for the sheathing of submarine telegraph cables. 

A chemist in Bengal, again, noticed about the same time, the 
fibrous wrapping of some native medicine jars from the interior, 
and inquired into its nature. The substance proved to be jute, 
which, largely used as a substitute for Russian hemp during the 
Crimean war, now furnishes Dundee and other northern towns 
with their chief industry. An engineer in California, struck, in 
1850, with the beautiful red colour used in the decorations 
of a country church, found it was produced by an earthy 
powder brought by the neighbouring Indians to their padre. 
Investigation showed it to be cinnabar, the bisulphide of mercury, 
and the opening of a mine for it lowered the price of quicksilver 
all over the world. 

The first sample of alpaca wool, imported in 1836, lay 
neglected in the corner of a warehouse in Liverpool until it was 
noticed, and its value discovered, by Sir Titus Salt. Still 
stranger is it to read that the produce of the first bag of rice- 
seed planted in South Carolina, some two hundred years ago, was 
despised as worthless, and that it was only by accident, whenit had 
continued to grow and spread, self-sown, that the colonists 
found themselves in possession of avaluablecrop. Fora hundred 
years before the cultivation of cotton became general, Carolina 
throve on its export of rice, and it still ranks with the former as 
a suurce of wealth to her population. 

The story of the first South African diamond, given as a 
plaything to the children of a Boer farmer, has often been told, 
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as has the tale of the fortunate individual who first struck oil 
while boring for salt in the region of the Alleghanies. The 
surprises of fate are, however, rarely so dramatic, and the 
individuals who blunder upon Fortunatus’s purse in a ditch or a 
rubbish-heap, form the exceptions and not the rule. 

While limitations on the diffusion of plants are, to a certain 
extent, elastic under human manipulation, nature sometimes 
cunfers a monopoly on certain favoured spots by a charter which 
man in vain tries to set aside. Of this the mace and nutmeg 
tree, which flourishes only in the Malay Archipelago, and cannot 
be acclimatised elsewhere, is, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
example. 

Dr. Yeats points out how geological structure acts on vegeta- 
tion less obviously, though scarcely less powerfully than atmos- 
pheric conditions, by determining the character of the soil which 
furnishes the principal elements of plant-life. It is this which 
prescribes the apparently capricious limitations on its diffusion, 
giving a local character, more or less well defized, to the products 
of particular areas. The Cape of Good Hope furnishes a striking 
instance of botanical isolation, containing many classes of plants 
which do not exist elsewhere. The beautiful silver tree, which 
girds Table Mountain with belts of ashen-grey forest, grows 
nowhere save in its immediate vicinity, and to the same region 
are confined the proteas, flowering shrubs and trees found there 
in two hundred varieties. 

In the British Islands the same specialisation, governed by 
the geological basis of the soil, prevails in a lesser degree. Thus, 
the Arenaria and Cerastium, peculiar to the Shetlands, are 
limited to the area of the serpentine; the Ovobanche, produced 
in some parts of Ireland, to that of the basaltic rock ; and the 
characteristic Zrica of Cornwal! to its metalliferous veins. The 
beautiful, gentian-hued Pinguicula grandiflora, which finds a 
congenial soil in the bogs of the extreme south of Ireland, will 
not bear transplantation, and is rare, if not unknown, elsewhere. 

The influence of the geology of a country on its commercial 
products is furthermore illustrated by Dr. Yeats in his demon- 
stration of the connection between the lias formation and the 
production of cheese in England, since Cheshire, the Cheddar 
and Stilton districts, and the Severn valley, famed as the home 
of ‘double Gloucester,” all rest wholly or partially on this class 
of rock. The old red sandstone, on the other hand, furnishes 
the best soil for fruit culture, and the oolite, self-manured by the 
disintegration of the phosphates it contains, for that of wheat. 
In the distribution of minerals, on which climate exercises no 
calculable influence, geology is the supreme factor, and is there- 
fore one of the most important branches of the science of trade. 
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Economic geography, in its relation to the earth and its pro- 
ducts, is thus seen to rest on a broad basis of general knowledge, 
since the most insignificant of the products it deals with is the 
outcome of a complicated system of evolution set in motion by 
the vast chemistry of nature. It has, however, to consider other 
laws as well, into which human action enters as a largely modify- 
ing foree—those which govern the intercommunication of nations 
and the mutual exchange of their several products. Distance 
and natural obstacles are here counteracted by the great exten- 
sion of the powers of transport and locomotion which is the lead- 
ing characteristic of the present age. The evolution of the modern 
system of communication has been mainly in the direction of 
the substitution of water for land carriage, and the consequent 
abandonment of the old transcontinental routes. The immediate 
present shows, however, a tendency to the partial reversal of this 
movement, directing trade once more into the paths traced by 
its infaney. The modern express, following in the track of the 
immemorial camel train of the East, may even recall to life the 
glories of the buried cities that now stud the Asiatic desert with 
shapeless mounds of ruin. 

While navigation was timid and tentative, the land or the 
great rivers furnished surer highways of commerce, and social 
progress followed then, as ever, the same course. Colonel Wilson, 
R.E., in an interesting paper on commercial geography, read 
before the British Association, and republished i in the Journal of 
the Manchester Geographical Society, vol iv. , points out that the 
most ancient civilisations of the world expanded i in four riverain 
districts ; the Chinese in the basins of the Hoang Ho and Yang- 
tse- Kiang; the Hindu in those of the Ganges and Indus ; Chal- 
dean and. Assyro- Babylonian in those of the Tigris and Euphrates; 
and Egyptian in that of the Nile. 

The prehistoric era of exclusively caravan or fluvial traffic was 
followed by one in which the Mediterranean began to play its 
part, when Tyre and Sidon became synonyms for luxurious 
corruption, and the Jewish kingdom under Solomon, holding the 
key of the caravan routes, reached its maximum of splendour 
and opulence. The Pheenicians, with their astute intuition of 
commercial possibilities, are said to have used an ingenious com- 
bination of Jand, river, and sea transport, following thestream of 
the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf, using the monsoons to tra- 
verse the Indian Ocean in both directions, and regaining the 
Mediterranean hy way of the Red Sea and the current of the 
Nile, the latter reached from Myos Hormos or Berenice by the 
caravan route across the desert. ‘The secret of the monsoons was, 
however, lost again to the Mediterranean dwellers, until redis- 
covered by Hippalus of Alexandria under the Ptolemies, the Arabs 
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in the meantime having had a monopoly of water carriage between 
Egypt and the East. The subsequent predominance of this race 
marked the culmination of Asiatic trade, and their enterprise and 
audacity carried them in such numbers to the China seas, that 
they were able to attack and pillage Canton. Chinese junks, on 
the other hand, were seen at the mouth of the Euphrates, and the 
storied splendour of Bagdad is a reminiscence of the days when 
it flourished as the emporium of trade with the Far East. 

While the sceptre of the Mediterranean, handed on from 
Carthage, Rome, and Byzantium, was wielded by Amalfi, Genoa, 
and Venice, another commercial power destined to exercise con- 
siderable influence on medisval history, was consolidating itself 
in Northern and Central Europe. It was to her geographical 
position as a connecting link between the continental and 
Mediterranean systems, resembling that held by England on the 
ocean highway before the opening of the Suez Canal, that Venice 
owed her unique place in history. For, as maritime intercourse 
was still mainly confined to the narrow seas, it was from the 
head of the Adriatic, by land route over the Alps to the Rhine, 
that Northern and Western Europe were most easily accessible. 
By the Brenner, the towns of Southern Germany, Munich, Augs- 
burg, and Nuremberg, were reached with comparative ease, and 
water carriage by the Maine, Rhine, and other streams, was 
available thence to the Low Countries. We may still see in old 
engravings the quaint clumsy river boats, with high recurving 
prows, and massive oars worked by gangs of men standing on 
the raised deck, which then distributed the merchandise of the 
Kast to Northern Europe. 

Until the end of the thirteenth century, the importance of the 
inland towns transcended that of the seaports, and Cologne, 
on the great waterway, rose first to pre-eminence. There, in the 
Council Chamber of the Town Hall, still known as the Hansa 
Room, was constituted in November 1367, the Cologne Con- 
federation of seventy-seven towns, afterwards styled the Han- 
seatic League. Founded originally as a trading defensive 
organisation, to secure the roads from robbers, and resist the 
levying of blackmail by the feudal lords, it soon began to wield 
political ascendency, and was for two centuries the dominant 
power in Northern Europe. Exclusion from its privileges meant 
commercial extinction, and Bremen, “ unhansed ” for thirty years 
for a trifling violation of its laws, saw the grass grow in her 
streets, and the dust lie in her empty warehouses. The league 
of merchants levied war on kings, and owned but a nominal 
allegiance to the Empire, while clutching its commercial mono- 
poly with such an iron grip that no native of Russia was allowed 
to own a ship, or trade by sea. 
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With the advance of seafaring adventure, the focus of Hansea- 
tic power was transferred from the Rhine to the Baltic, whose 
shores, studded with German colonies, saw the rise of fourteen 
cities of the first rank, along 250 miles of coast. This rapid 
development was mainly due to a phenomenon, the record of 
which raises a curious geographical question. The instinct of 
the herring which urges it to leave the ocean depths in vast 
shoals to deposit its spawn in shallow water, has always been a 
factor in the growth of maritime population, and the unexplained 
caprice which leads the fish to forsake one haunt for another has 
had an appreciable influence on the course of history. Salted or 
pickled herrings were, before the Reformation, a chief item of 
Lenten diet, and consequently an important article of commerce. 


“Tt is not going beyond the strict truth to state (says Miss 
Zimmern, in her interesting story of the Hansa Towns*) that the 
mysterious wanderings of the herring determined, through several 
centuries, the entire course of Northern commerce. During the 
Middle Ages, upon the appearance of the herriag, now on this coast 
now on that, the wealth and the prosperity of whole districts 
depended. Herring fishing became a branch of industry that 
decided the fate of nations. To it the Hansa owed a large portion 
of its riches and of its power ; in the herring fisheries when, in the 
year 1425, the fish began to spawn in the German Ocean, the 
Netherlands found the foundation-stone of their wealth and 
dignity. Indeed, it was said later, with scant exaggeration, that 
Amsterdam was built upon herrings.” 

The same might be said, with almost equal truth of Liibeck, 
where is still to be seen the building of the old Schiitting, the 
starting-point of the herring-fishers fer the Baltic, with its 
armorial bearings of three herrings on a plain gold shield. The 
coast of Scania, the name applied to the southern extremity of 
Scandinavia within the Sound, was then the great resort of 
the herring, and the principal theatre of the fishery. The enigma, 
however, suggested by this undoubted historical fact, is that 
while the herring is a distinctively salt water fish, never known 
to visit estuaries or brackish inlets, the water of the Baitic is at 
the present day so fresh that in some places it may be drunk. 
It owes this peculiarity, in contrast with the Mediterranean, 
which is salter than the ocean, to the great volume of fresh water 
and melted snow poured into its comparatively limited area, in 
combination with the small amount of evaporation from its 
surface under the low northern sun. It is, in fact, little more 
than the common estuary of the multitudinous rivers whose 
waters mingle in its expanse, As these natural features have 








* The Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern. (The Story of the Nations.) 
London: 'T. Fisher Unwin. 1889. 
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remained unaltered within historic times, we are driven to the 
conjecture that the herrings salted and packed in such myriads 
on its shores for exportation to the rest of Europe, may have 
been of a species differing in some degree trom that known at 
the present day. 

Liibeck, at any rate, prospered so well on its dealings in them, 
that its population in the fourteenth century was 80,000, as 
compared with 48,000 in our own times. Its wealthy burghers 
vied with princes in splendour, and its name was synonymous 
with commercial stability and credit. In such repute was its 
coinage as to have been the origin of our word ‘sterling,’ con- 
tracted from ‘ Easterling,” the name applied by English 
merchants to the traders of the Baltic, in whose money they 
habitually contracted to be paid. 

The small scale of ocean commerce in those days may be in- 
ferred from the position occupied by Bruges, connected with the 
sea only by a canal, as the principal western entrepét of the 
Hanseatic League. A rule was enforced by the latter that all 
ships sailing the seas, except those hound to England or the 
Baltic, must call at Bruges, so as to offer its merchants a refusal 
of their wares. In its streets and markets, where fifteen foreign 
nations had their depdts and sixty-eight Flemish trade guilds 
their palaces, the wares of the East and West were interchanged, 
and the converging produce of distant lands met before taking 
fresh paths of distribution. 

The Fondaco de’ Tedeschi in Venice, with its gloriously fres- 
coed walls, is a monument of the taste and splendour of the 
Hanseatic traders. Here, however, the jealous rulers of the 
Adriatic only permitted them to reside at stated times and under 
strict official supervision, constrained to deal exclusively with 
Venetians, and to conform to their trade customs. Very different 
was their position in London, where their privileged factory 
occupied a commanding position on the Thames, just above 
London Bridge, close to the Dowgate, the only city gate that in 
early times commanded the water. Here they owned the fortified 
block of buildings, wharves, and warehouses, first called the 
Guildhall of the Germans, then the Easterlings’ Hall, and finally, 
after it had been greatly enlarged, in 1474, the Steelyard. Here, 
as in all the Hanseatic factories abroad, the residents lived under 
discipline of monastic strictness, were bound to celibacy, and 
forbidden even to take part in the amusements of their English 
neighbours. Yet the Steelyard was a favourite place of resort 
with the latter, for in its garden foreign delicacies were served 
up to visitors, and Rhenish wine might be drank for three- 
pence a bottle, with salted neats-tongue, sturgeon, or caviar, 2s 
a relish. Wool, cheese, aud other agricultural produce was largely 
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exported by the Germans, in return for pepper, Russian hemp, 
and salted cod, called stockfish, on which English troops were 
fed when on active service. The wood of the Austrian yew, 
shipped from Dantzic, was also in demand, for the manufacture 
of those trusty bows with which the English yeomen did such 
execution on their foes. 

A blow was dealt, nevertheless, by England to the League by 
the expedition of Sir Hugh Willoughby in 1553, which, though 
unfortunate as far as the fate of that gallant soldier was concerned, 
resulted in opening up the North Cape roule to the White Sea. 
The Hanseatic monopoly of Russian trade was then brought to 
an end, by the establishment, in 1555, of direct commercial rela- 
tions between England and Russia, under the auspices of the 
“ London and Muscovy Company.” The indignation of Elizabeth 
at the conduct of the Hansa towns in supplying provisions and 
equipment to the Spanish Armada, and the capture by Sir 
Francis Drake of sixty of their ships off the mouth of the Tagus, 
led to strained relations, which culminated, in 1598, in the ex- 
pulsion of the German merchants from the Steelyard, by decree 
of that despotic princess. 

But the kneli of Hanseatic power had already sounded with 
the great maritime discoveries of the previous century, inaugurating 
the oceanic period of commerce, and transferring its golden 
harvest to the Atlantic Powers, Portugal, Holland, and England. 
The Thirty Years’ War consummated the ruin of the League, 
but it was not until October 1888 that the last remnant of its 
privileges was surrendered, Hamburg and Bremen then consent- 
ing, as Liibeck had done some twenty years before, to exchange 
their status as free perts for membership of the German Zoll- 
verein. So closed one of the most memorable chapters in 
mercantile history, when the principles of a trade guild were 
applied on such a scale as to become a leading feature of Euro- 
pean polity. The great monopoly which so long held all the 
highways of Northern Europe had lost its function as soon as 
ocean transit became the vehicle of human intercourse. But if 
its motive power was at best but a form of enlightened selfishness, 
the standard of integrity and excellence maintained during its 
period of predominance was at least worthy of the large part it 
played in the eyes of men. 

he tendency of modern trade is more and more to assume 
acosmopolitan character, and the boundaries of its areas no 
longer coincide with those of political demarcation. They are 
determined rather by natural or artificial lines of communica- 
tion, and follow to a certain extent those of hydrographical 
division, as the obstacles to ithe flow of water are in a lesser 
degree inimical to that of trade. Europe is thus, for commercial 
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purposes, partitioned into six great provinces, quite irrespective 
of historical or national distinctions. 

The Baltic trade, to begin with, combines that of the countries 
enclosing it, Sweden and Finland, with part of Russia and 
Germany, and drains the basins of the Neve, Dwina, Niemen, 
Vistula, and Oder. The products which these regions send to 
us may be approximately gathered from those of their climatic 
zones. The Black Sea trade, on the other hand, is fed from the 
great grain steppes of Southern Russia, and from the northern 
slope of Asia Minor, while that of the Danube flows from the 
basin of that river, draining all the country east of the Tyrol 
from the Carpathians to the Balkans. 

The Mediterranean trade is a compendium of that of the 
countries fringing its shores, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
Levant, all lying within the warm temperate and sub-tropical 
zones, and yielding their characteristic products. Traffic con- 
ducted through the ports on the western seaboard of Europe, 
from Hamburg to Gibraltar, comes under the compendious term 
of general trade, and brings to this country the wines of Portugal 
and France, the ores of the Pyrenean region, and the dairy 
produce of the Low Countries. The Norwegian and White 
Sea trade, prosecuted during the summer seasor alone, deals 
in the products of the forests and fisheries of those sub-Arctic 
coasts. 

Asiatic trade touches that of Europe in the area of the Levant, 
of which Smyrna is the centre, and Asia Minor the region of 
supply. The Red Sea, though now the great thoroughfare 
between East and West, has a very insignificant local trade, the 
carriage of pilgrims to the Arabian ports being the principal 
cause of movement in its waters. The traffic of the Persian 
Gulf is fed by the Tigris, Euphrates, and Karun rivers, supple- 
mented by caravans travelling by breakneck paths over high 
mountain passes. 

The Indian trade includes, with that of the Peninsula of 
Hindustan, the produce of Burma, and of countries on the 
Himalayan frontier. Wheat, rice, tea, coffee, cotton, and jute, 
are shipped in yearly increasing quantities, English manufac- 
tures being largely taken in exchange. The effect on this trade 
of the opening of the Suez Canal may be illustrated by two facts— 
that cotton picked in Bombay can be returned from England 
as manufactured goods within seventy days, and that the freight 
on Indian wheat to Liverpool is as low as 20s. per ton. 

The teak of Siam, the tin of Malacca, and the spices of the 
Malay Archipelago are imported by the Straits and East Indian 
trade, while the China trade, classed compendiously with that of 
Japan and Northern Asia, as trade with the Eastern Seas, deals 
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in tea and silk, lacquer ware and fancy goods generally. The 
possession of Hong Kong gives England a commanding position 
with reference to it, as that of Singapore does to the trade of the 
Straits. 

The commercial areas of Africa are four: that of the Medi- 
terranean, shared with Southern Europe ; of the East coast, includ- 
ing that of Zanzibar and the Mozambique Channel, as well as of 
Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia; of South Africa, supplying the 
Cape trade with diamonds and ostrich feathers ; and of the West 
coast, whence palm oil, ivory, and india-rubber are brought by 
the West African trade. 

The trade of North America falls under two main headings, 
that of the States, including Canada; and that of Mexico and 
Central America. It is further sub-divided into the Quebec 
lumber trade, the States wood trade, the grain, cotton, tobacco, 
and turpentine oil trades, and the mahogany ports trade. There 
is also a lumber trade with British Columbia, through the port 
of Vancouver, and one with the Pacific Slope generally, sum- 
marised as “ the ’Frisco and Oregon wheat trade.” 

South America has two principal trade areas, that of the East 
coast, divided into Brazil, the Plate, and the Rivers, forming the 
South American trade par excellence, of which that of the West 
coast, chiefly in guano and nitrates, forms the second category. 
The sugar trade trom Demerara and Pernambuco, the caoutchouc 
export from Para, that of tobacco from Bahia, of coffee from 
Santos and Rio, of wool, hides, meat extracts and grain from the 
Plate, are the chief branches of the South American trade. The 
West Indian trade, in sugar, molasses, rum, and pineapples: 
the Islands trade, as the miscellaneous traffic with Malta, the 
Azores, and other small groups is designated, the Colonial trade 
with British Australasia, and that with the South Pacific, fill up 
the remainder of the mercantile chart of the globe. 

But in surveying the world from a commercial point of view, 
it is not sufficient to know what each zone can furnish to the 
others. Still more necessary is it to study the question from the 
negative side, noting the blanks in production which may be 
profitably supplied trom elsewhere. Into this calculation must 
enter a knowledge of the habits and modes of life of the popu- 
lations to whom gcods are offered in exchange for their own 
wares, The caprices of fashion among savage tribes have to be 
studied as closely by the merchant who caters for them, as those 
of the great world by the milliners of Bond Street and Belgra- 
via. Glass beads, for instance, one of the favourite forms of 
African currency, can by no means be sent promiscuously to all 
parts of the continent, and the Venetian manufacturer has to 
attend scrupulously to the exigencies of negro wstheticism. The 
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blue bead, which alone is saleable among one set of dark-skinned 
customers, is rejected by their neighbours, whose canons of taste 
prescribe perhaps a white one with a red centre. In some cases 
a cargo, imported at huge cost and labour, may be rendered 
worthless by a sudden change in the current of barbarous fancy, 
agaivst whose dictates, however arbitrary, there is no appeal. 
Equally fastidious are the dusky dandies as to the pattern and 
quality of the waist-cloth which generally constitutes their whole 
suit of apparel. American cloth, called merikani, is most in 
vogue in the regions supplied from Zanzibar, while among the 
tribes in the neighbourhood of Timbuktu, Manchester goods, 
stamped with Arabic characters for the benefit of the customers 
there, command the market. In some of the great linen-works 
in Belfast may be seen piles of handerkerchiels printed with a 
uniform design, and intended as head-dresses for the Sandwich 
Islanders. No other pattern save a sober-hued plaiding of black 
and white would be tolerated, and trade conforms to the inflexible 
ideal of the South Pacific. 

In a region newly opened up to commerce, its first efforts must 
be more or less tentative. Thus it is somewhat of a surprise to 
Jearn that grand pianos, despite their bulk, are among the articles 
which will repay carriage to Siberia, by the new sea route through 
the Kara Straits, shown to be practicable by the experimental 
voyages of Captain Wiggins. The existence of a class of wealthy 
inhabitants, among whom all articles of luxury will find ready 
customers, was probably first made known to many of his country- 
men by the result of his trading ventures to the Yenisei. 

As the principal staples of British exportation are cotton and 
woollen goods, and steel and iron wares in various stages of 
manufacture, the general outlook of her merchants must be 
to countries where these products of her industries may be 
taken in exchange for the food and raw materials she requires. 
Wer most profitable transactions are consequently with peoples 
on a lower platform of civilisation than her own, whose absence 
of industrial skill compels them to give crude earth products in 
return for the finished resuit of applied labour. She thus imports 
ore from Spain, to re-export it thither in the shape of steel rails ; 
buys Australian wool, to send it back transformed into ready-made 
clothing ; ships raw cotton in Bombay, to return it in the form of 
sheetings and shirtings. Advance in the social scale tends, in 
consequence, to remove populations from the category of her 
advantageous customers, even if it do not actually transfer them 
to that of her competitors. This has been the case with India, 
which, after being long the largest consumer of Manchester 
goods, has now, to a great extent, ousted them from the markets 
of China and the farther East. This aspect of the commercial 
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relations of England with the rest of the world exercises con- 
siderable influence on her foreign policy, imposing on her the 
necessity of seeking fresh markets among barbarous or semi- 
civilised peoples, by continual expansion of her distant dominions. 
Excluded from the dependencies of other nations by the hostile 
tariffs which fence them round, she finds in her own colonies, 
despite the same drawback, the most ready outlet for her wares, 
a result to which difference of social level contributes no less 
effectually than community of language and of race. For, 
while with the majority of foreign countries, the balance of 
trade is against her, the value of goods received from them far 
exceeding that of those sent, her own possessions, for the most 
part, do something to redress this inequality by taking more 
than they give. The familiar maxim that, “ Trade follows the 
flag,” is thus abundantly justified. 

One-sided trade is obviously heavily handicapped, if only by 
the double freight payable by cargoes, the ships bringing which 
have to make the return voyage empty. In Russia, where this 
inequality is very strongly marked, her imports from England 
being little more than a fourth of her exports thither, the result 
is illustrated by the striking fact, that Welsh coal brought by 
English ships as ballast, at nominal charges, is actually cheaper 
in the Neva, 1700 miles from the pit’s mouth, than it is on the 
wharves of Portsmouth. 

The disadvantage at which England stands in this respect is 
created by the hostile tariffs with which foreigners seek to 
exclude her products from their ports, while she is precluded 
from retaliating by the economic policy she has elected to follow. 
It is on this anomolv that the advocates of “ Fair Trade” 
base their cry for a system of mutual concessions, by which 
reprisals should be bought off. Their opponents, on the other 
hand, maintain that the cheapness of food and raw materials, due 
to the prevailing system of free import, more than counterbalances 
the apparent evils attendant on it, by enabling England to 
compete everywhere with her rivals on more favourable terms. 

Her own colonies are no less rigidly exclusive than foreigners 
in their commercial policy towards the mother-country, and 
their frontiers bristle everywhere with a hedge of protectionist 
duties. Each assorts its independence by the establishment of a 
separate fiscal code, with the result that exporters to British 
Australasia have to consult seven different tariffs, and no fewer 
than thirty-three separate references are required to ascertain 
the duty on rice in the Crown colonies alone.* 





ea “Our Colonial Empire.” Journal, Manchester Geographical Society. 
ol. iv. 
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But the United States, which originally revolted against the 
English yoke on a question of tariff, have gone further in this 
direction than any modern community, and aim, in the 
recently passed McKinley tariff, at surrounding their country 
with a “ Chinese wall” of duties, averaging from 50 to 60 per 
cent. on foreign commodities. The first result was a large 
increase in orders for European goods, of which stores were 
accumulated in anticipation of the date when the tariff should 
come into operation. The passage across the Atlantic became 
a great time race, and merchandise landed in all haste from the 
steamers was rushed through the Custom House up to midnight 
of the day when the term expired. The universal rise of prices 
which followed caused a sudden revulsion of feeling against the 
party responsible for the measure, and the ensuing elections 
returned the largest democratic majority recorded for years. 

The present exaggeration of protectionist policy is consequently 
likely to be short-lived, but in the meantime its immediate effects 
on some branches of European trade have been disastrous. The 
paralysis of the mother-of-pearl button manufacture in Vienna has 
thrown thousands of operatives out of employment, and the tin- 
plate industry in South Wales has suffered scarcely less severely. 
The duty on this manufacture reacts injuriously on American 
trade, as it supplies the cases for canned provisions so largely 
exported from the United States; and it is represented to 
Canada that she might at once supplant them in it by repealing 
her own import duty on tin plates. Even the normal American 
tariff on foreign articles of luxury is so high as to be often made 
the plea for a trip to Europe by ladies, who profess to be able to 
save their travelling expenses by equipping themselves there. 
Innumerable are the complications the tariff question introduces 
into American politics, as each group of traders claims protection 
for its special industry, and exercises pressure on candidates 
for Congress in proportion to the voting power it represents. 
Hence that entangled web of disreputable intrigue which sur- 
rounds the Legislature of the United States with those nefarious 
practices known in the figurative language of the country as 
“lobbying,” “ log-rolling,” &c. 

The exigencies of modern European traflichaveabolished or shorn 
of their glory the great periodical fairs, which formerly played 
so large a part in the distribution of products. The most cele- 
brated of English fairs was that held at Winchester on St. Giles’s 
Hill, licensed by the Conqueror. Not only were all per- 
manent shops peremptorily closed during the sixteen days of its 
duration, but the Mayor and Corporation on the eve of its open- 
ing surrendered the keys of the town to the bishop, who was 
thus invested with supreme authority for tne time. The only 
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fair in Western Europe which still maintains its importance is 
that held thrice a year at Leipzig, and remarkable as the great 
rendezvous of the book-trade. The value of the transactions 
done here at Easter is said to exceed £3,000,000 sterling, and 
from 8000 to 10,000 books are annually brought out there.* 

At the fair of Beaucaire, near the mouths of the Rhone, goods 
to the amount of £6,000,000 changed hands even down to the 
last century, but its traffic has now dwindled to a fifth of that 
value, and its visitors are no more than 50,000. 

The typical fair, which still keeps its place in modern commerce, 
is that of Nijni Novgorod, the great mart of Russia and Siberia. 
Originally held in Kasan, the Tartar capital, it was transferred, 
in 1648, to Makarieff, and thence, in consequence of a fire, to its 
present site in 1817. Its convenient situation on the Volga, at 
the centre of an extensive system of inland navigation connecting 
it with all parts of the Russian Empire, makes it the rendezvous 
of traders from the borders of China to the shores of the Baltic, 
and enables it to do a trade of from £7,000,000 to £8,000,000 
during the six weeks of its duration. The bazaars contain some 
5000 shops, and the visitors number from 250,000 to 300,000. 
In the tea quarter 50,000 chests of caravan tea, the most prized for 
its flavour, are disposed of, and in the fur quarter, skins of every 
class, varying in price from a few roubles to hundreds of pounds, 
are offered for sale. The Persian bazaar furnishes a display of 
Oriental luxury ; and the metal-worker’s town, an exhibition of 
the mineral products of the Ural Mountains. The steam engine 
will here, as elsewhere, deprive trade of its less convenient, though 
more picturesque features, and the opening of the trans-Siberian 
and Central Asian railways will condemn the great fair to the 
extinction rapidly overtaking similar gatherings all over the 
world. 

It issuch changes as these that make commercial geography 
essentially a progressive science. All large developments of 
international communication must be noted by it, and their 
effects on commerce duly registered and estimated. Our own 
day has seen the greatest of these in the opening of the Suez 
Canal, and has at one time seemed near witnessing another of 
equal importance in the cutting of the Isthmus of Panama. 
Although the latter enterprise has been baffled by obstacles that 
seem at present insuperable, the rival scheme of constructing a 
lock canal from sea to sea by way of Lake Nicaragua, is being 
pushed on with better prospects of success. 

No such commercial revolution as that wrought by the creation 





* “The Romance of Trade.” By H.R. Fox Bourne. London: Messrs. 
Cassell. (Undated.) 
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of an artificial strait at Suez will, however, be brought about by the 
opening of such a waterway across the twin isthmus, and its 
principal effect would be to facilitate intercourse between the 
Eastern and Western States of the American Union. 

The opening of a great through line of communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, by the completion of the 
Canadian trans-continental line, places one of the principal com- 
mercial circuits of the globe altogether within British territory, 
us far as the land portion of the journey is concerned. Not 
only is the Dominion of Canada more solidly linked together 
by this material bond of union, but it is brought nearer to the 
Australasian Colonies by the creation of what will be a great 
port on the Pacific, equidistant in point of time from their 
shores and from Europe. 

But the practical student of commercial geography has to 
turn his eyes from its cosmopolitan aspects, in order to apply it 
in more minute detail to the quarter of the globe he is especially 
interested in. Its teachers are, therefore, compelled to specialise 
it in its relation to individual countries, dividing it into as many 
chapters as there are centres of production and distribution all 
over the world. The course of study pursued on the Continent 
is illustrated in an address by Dr. Casartelli, on “‘ The Teachin 
of Commercial Geography,” published in vol. ii. of the “ Journal 
of the Manchester Geographical Society,” in which he gives the 
following syllabus of the Higher School of Commerce at 
Antwerp. 

Topographical and statistical details concerning the different 
countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Polynesia. ‘This 
information is based on the latest consular reports and most 
recent communications concerning these following points :— 

(a) Topographical situation ; constitution of soil; mineral, 
vegetable, animal kingdoms. 

(6) Political and social state; institutions; their influence 
on the prosperity of the country; state of public finance ; 
national wealth ; prosperity or duties ; causes. 

(c) Chief productions; productions which may be exported ; 
table of exports. 

(d) Chief needs of each country ; especially what Belgium 
supplies to it; what Belgium might furnish ; table of imports. 

(e) Sketch of characteristics of economic and customs oie 
lation; obstacles to and facilities for trade ; tastes and habits 
of people in regard to commerce. 

(f) Detailed notice of principal markets ; their importance, 
manner of doing business; origin and cause determining 
commercial relations between different countries.” 

The study of individual countries implies, too, that of their 
special product or chief industry, or, as Dr. Casartelli puts it :— 
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Thus I should enter into some fuller account of the cotton-plant 
and its history, either in connection with Lancashire or the United 
States of America ; tea would be treated of when speaking of China 
or Assam ; tin and the tin-trade in connection either with Cornwall 
or the Straits Settlement; sulphur under the head of Italy, and 
dried currants under that of Greece. 

Similarly, as regards history, Italy would suggest a sketch of 
the paliwny days of Venice and Genoa; Egypt, an account of the 
Suez Canal, which itself would lead to a discussion of the varied, 
pendulum-like movements of commerce in all ages, with reference 
to the routes to the East; America would give an opportunity of 
narrating the exploits of Columbus and Magalhaens, India those of 
Clive, &c. 

In illustration of the more detailed treatment required in 
restricting the subject to the study of a particular country, the 
lecturer gave a sample of a class lesson on the peninsula of 
Yucatan, chosen because its limited area permitted it to be dealt 
with in a comparatively brief compass. 

After describing its geographical position, relief, and physical 
features, including its triple division into hot, temperate, and 
cold zones, at different degrees of elevation, he proceeded to 
enumerate its natural productions, following corresponding lines 
of classification, aud to give statistics of its trade and population, 
concluding with an interesting account of its characteristic 
product, Henequen fibre or Sisal hemp, obtained by beating and 
macerating the fleshy leaves of a species of American aloe, and 
annually exported to the value of three million dollars. 

Thus, the geography of commerce, starting from a telescopic 
survey of the whole surface of the globe, gradually contracts its 
range of vision and narrows its scope to the investigation of a 
single country viewed in microscopic detail. Nor does it achieve 
this process of concentration without so many lateral excursions 
into the domains of history, politics, sociology, and a long list 
of similar departments of knowledge, as to entitle it to be 
described, less as a branch of geography than as geography plus 
all other sciences. Not the earth alone, but its inhabitants, 
products, and capabilities, its local peculiarities of soil, and 
climate, of hydrography and relief, with all the modifications 
that nature has been subjected to at the hands of man, come 
within its far-reaching scope. For there is no land so poor but 
it has something that the richest wants, nor so far but that a 
profit can be made by visiting it, nor so barbarous but that its 
savagery can lend something to civilisation. Thus the necessity 
of one is the gain of another, and each fits into the wants of 
each in the complicated organism of modern commerce. 


rE. M. Cierke. 
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Art. IV.—THE MAID OF ORLEANS BY THE LIGHT 
OF ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 


1. Mémoires et Consultations en Faveur de Jeanne d’ Are. 
Par Pierre LanEry D’Arc. Paris: 1889, 


2. La Pucelle devant V’Eglise de son temps. Par JEan 
Baptiste JosepH Ayro.es, 8.J. Paris: 1890. 


3. Le Martyre de Jeanne d’?Avc. Par Leo Taxi et Pavt 
Fescu. Paris: 1890. 


N the course of the last twelve months, three books have 
been published, which place within the reach of the general 
public many of the principal and original documents relating to 
the Maid of Orleans. In 1841, Quicherat undertook for the 
Société de l Histoire de France the publication of the Latin 
texts of the “ Processes of the Condemnation and Rehabilitation 
of Jeanne d’Arc.” There were, however, some omissions, 
notably amongst the written deliberations of theologians who 
were consulted when, in 1455, by direction of Pope Calixtus III., 
the sentence of condemnation was subjected to a searching 
inquiry. 

These omissions have been supplied by M. Pierre Lanéry 
d’Are, who has published the original Latin text of the con- 
sultations. They fill an octavo volume of 600 pages. 
Amongst them is the “ Recollectic,” or summing up of all the 
evidence and consultations, by Jean Bréhal, Inquisitor for France. 
In accordance with the Rescript of Calixtus III. his assistance 
had been required by the Papal Delegates. These were the 
Archbishop of Reims and the Bishops of Paris and of Coutances. 
In this “ Recollectio,” which occupies over 160 pages, all the 
questions affecting Jeanne d’Arc are exhaustively treated, both 
from a theological and a legal point of view. Bréhal concludes 
by saying that the process, both as to matter and form, and 
likewise the sentence, contains a “‘ manifest injustice.” 

At the time that M. d’Arc’s book was being issued, Father 
Ayroles, S.J., had already in the press a work on the same 
general subject. His book gives a history of the investigations 
into the Mission of Jeanne d’Arc from her arrival in 1429 at the 
Court of Charles VII. to the close of the Process of Rehabilita- 
tion, July 7, 1456, when the sentence of condemnation was 
solemnly reversed and annulled. He further gives an analysis 
of the Consultations already referred to, reproducing the most 
important passages. In order that it may gain readers whom 
Latin might deter, the whole of the work is in French. 
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Lastly, the combined labours of M. Leo Taxil and the Abbé 
Paul Fesch have given to the public a French version of the 
complete records of the Process of Condemnation, annotated with 
copious extracts from the Process of Rehabilitation. A quarto 
edition of this work is promised, which will contain the Latin 
text side by side with the translation, and also fac-similes by 
photography of the more important documents. 

The aim of the following pages is to draw a faithful picture of 
the trial of Jeanne at Rouen, based throughout upon the original 
documents. In order to give unity to the picture and to place 
events and arguments in their due sequence, the sketch takes 
the form of a connected narrative. An apology is never-~ 
theless due for presenting much matter which is already familiar 
to students of history.* 

Jeanne, the daughter of Jacques d’Arc and Isabella Rommee, 
was born on the 6th of January, 1412, in the village of 
Domremy on the border of France and Lorraine. Her parents 
were simple peasants of good reputation,t who lived in a little 
cottage close to the Parish Church. Jeanne learned the Our 
Father, Hail Mary, and Apostles’ Creed, and was brought up 
from her infancy in habits of faith and piety. ‘“ My mother 
taught me all that I know of the Faith.” Her behaviour in 
church was so devout as to excite the admiration of all the 
villagers.t She was frequent at Confession and Holy Com- 
munion.§ Her few pence were bestowed upon those poorer than 
herself, or spent in candles to burn at the shrine of Our Lady of 
Bermont.|| In the fields at the sound of the church bell she 
would stop her work, kneel down, make the sign of the cross 
and lift up her soul to God. Such was the simple girl that was 
to leave her distaff and needle and her work in a peasant’s 
cottage to take the command of armies in the field. 

When she was at the age of thirteen years the Archangel 
Michael appeared to her, and afterwards St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret. She understood that they were sent by God, and 
when she had need of their help she would pray God to send 
them to her. “I invoke them thus,” she said at Rouen : “ Most 





* Except where foot-notes indicate other sources, quoted passages are taken 
from the “ Procés de Condamnation,” and may be referred to, either in Leo 
Taxil’s volume, “ Le Martyre de Jeanne d’Arc,” or in Quicherat, vol. i. This 
one indication will suffice ; it would only irritate the reader to be at almost 
every sentence troubled with a reference to the particular page. 

+ Dep. of Jean Morell, &c., Quicherat, ii. 388-468. 

t Dep. of H. Gerard, &c., Quich. ii. 418, 420, 422, 430, 459, 461. 

§ Dep. of J. Morrell, &., Quich. ii. 390, 404, 407, 409, 420. 

|| Dep. of Isabelle Gerardin, Quich. ii. 427; Simon Musnier, ii. 425; 
Johanna Thevenin, ii. 398; Colin. ii. 433; M. Lebuin, ii. 440, 443. 

{| Dep. of 8. Musnier, Quich. ii, 424; J. Waterin, 420. 
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sweet God, in honour of thy sacred passion, I beg of Thee if 
Thou lovest me, to reveal to me how I am to answer. .... For 
this, may it please Thee to teach me. And then my voices come 
to me at once.” From the time of the first apparition to the 
end of her life these saints took her under their direction to 
guide and help her in the service of God. “Sois bonne enfant, 
et Dieu t’aidera,” said St. Michael to her. 

While this beautiful and simple soul was being thus sanctified 
by the grace of God and assisted by the continual counsel of the 
saints in the way of holiness, her docility and obedience to the 
will of God were about to be put to a severe test. It was early 
in the year 1428, when she was but just sixteen years of age, 
that her great mission was laid before her. Two or three times 
a week the voices said to her: ‘‘ Depart, and go into France, it 
is necessary.” The voices told her that she should raise the 
siege of Orleans, and that to this end she was to go to Robert 
de Baudricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, and that he would give 
her the necessary means, Then she replied to the voices: “ 1 am 
but a poor girl, neither knowing how to ride on horseback nor to 
carry on war.” Obedient, however, to the call, she left her 
home, and in May 1428, under the care of an uncle, she went to 
Vaucouleurs. She had never seen Robert de Baudricourt; but 
when she came into his presence her voices said to her: “ That 
is he.” Then she addressed him with these words: “ It is 
necessary that I should go into France.” Twice he sent her 
away, refusing to listen to her.* But, finally, he provided her 
with an escort of a knight, a squire, and four attendants; and 
taking from them an oath that they would conduct her safely 
and well, he sent her on her journey with the words: “ Va et 
advienne que pourra.” Her girl’s dress of coarse red stuff had 
been exchanged for man’s dress.t She worea black hat, and her 
black hair was cut in a round above the ears.t She carried a 
sword given her by Robert de Baudricourt. Asher mission was 
one in which she would be constantly amongst men, it seemed 
fitting that she should appear asa man.§ The dress was a means 
towards the fulfilment of her mission, and to her mind was co- 
extensive with it. ‘ When I shall have done that for which I 
have been sent by God, I will take the dress of a woman.” Nor 
did she, who would rather “have been torn asunder by four 
horses than have come into France without the permission of 
God,” assume this dress of her own fancy. “I have neither 





* Dep. of D. Laxart, Quich. ii. 444; Katharina Rotarius, ii. 446. 

t Dep. of J. de Novelonpont, Quich, ii. 436; H. Rotarius, ii. 448-457. 

~ Extrait du “ Livre Noir de La Rochelle.” Orléans. 1879. 

§ “ Mém, et Consultations,” Archbishop Gelu, p. 584; ‘‘ Chronique de la 
Pucelle,” Quichera', iv. 250, 
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taken this dress nor done anything, but upon the order of God 
and His Angels.” 

From Vaucouleurs she rode through the midst of the country 
occupied by the English, and early in March, 1429, she reached 
the neighbourhood of Tours.* The Dauphin Charles was at the 
castle of Chinon. Jeanne, admitted into his presence, singled 
him out from the courtiers and addressed him thus: ‘God give 
you good life, gentle Dauphin.” “It is not I that am the 
king,” he replied ; “there he is.” “In the name of God, gentle 
Prince, it is you and not another,” rejoined Jeanne. He 
inquired what her name was. “Gentle Dauphin, I am named 
Jeanne The Maid, and the King of heaven sends you word 
through me that you shall be anointed and crowned in the city 
of Reims, and that you shall be the lieutenant of the King of 
heaven, Who is the King of France.” ¢ 

Then she made known to him what ne one knew or could 
have known but God and himself; and she added: “Je te dis 
de la part de Messire, que tu es vray héritier de France, et filz 
du Roi.”§ (“I tell thee from my Lord that thou art true heir 
of France, and son of the King.’’) 

It was a prayer that he had made in secret to God that she 
had revealed to him.|| Charles was satisfied; yet he was not in 
a position to place the conduct of the war in the hands of a mere 
girl, till others also should admit the authenticity of ber mission. 
Jeanne was therefore sent to Poitiers, where for the space of 
three weeks she was examined by an assembly of ecclesiastics, 
presided over by the Archbishop of Reims, who was assisted by 
the Inquisitor-General of that part of France.{ The proceedings 
were taken down in writing, but unfortunately, even before 
1455 the MS. had disappeared, and it is not knowu what became 
of it. That it existed there is no doubt; and Jeanne refers to 
it again and again at Rouen: “I wish you had a copy of that 
book which is at Poitiers. It is written at Poitiers. It is 
entered in the registers at Poitiers.” There remain, however, 
the conclusions of the assembly. They are to the effect that 





* For Itinerary, see “ Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc,” by Florence Caddy, p. 97. 

+ Histoire de Charles VII. par Jean Chartier, p. 19, ed. Denys Godefroy ; 
Quicherat, v. 52. 

t Dep. of Jean Pasquerel, Quicherat, iii. 103. 

§ Dep. of Pasquerel, Quich. iii. 103; and “Chronique de la Pucelle,” 
p. 506. D. Godetroy. 

|) Pierre Sala, ‘“ Exemples de hardiésse de plusieurs rois et empereurs,”’ 
quoted by Petitot, Collections complétes des Méinvires, &e., vol. viil. p. 262. 
Series I. See also Wallon, Jeanne d’Are, 4to ed. of 1876, p. 52; Quicherat, 
iv. 258, 271, 280. 

“| Ayroles, p. 1-19; Depositions of G. Thibault and S. Seguin; Quicherat, 
iii, 74 and 202. 
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they had proved the Maid (1) by human prudence and (2) by 
asking a sign from God. First, they say that in the six weeks 
she had been at Poitiers they had found “ nothing wrong in her, 
but on the contrary goodness, humility, virginity, devotion, up- 
rightness and simplicity.” Secondly, they state that The Maid 
would show them the sign “before Orleans, and not previously 
nor elsewhere,” for that thus it was ordained by God.* Already 
in this document and in others of the same year, 1429, Jeanne 
is uniformly termed Puella in Latin, La Pucelle in French. 
The whole of the West of Europe was moved at the deeds of this 
girl of seventeen. She was par excellence The Maid, Puella, La 
Pucelle. “‘ Before the raising of the siege of Orleans, and since, 
every day, when my voices have spoken to me, they have often 
called me Jeanne la Pucelle, fille de Dieu.” Only her enemies 
refused her this title, calling her in disdain femme, femmelette, 
mulier, muliercula. Shakespeare is equally in accordance with 
truth when he terms her La Pucelle, as when he puts into the 
mouths of her enemies the foulest reproaches.t 

The assembly therefore recommends the Dauphin to cause her 
to be suitably conducted with an army to Orleans, placing their 
trust in Ged. “ For to despise her,” they added, “ would be to 
resist the Holy Spirit, and to render oneself unworthy of the 
help of God.” t{ In similar terms Archbishop Gelu advised the 
Dauphin, writing from his See of Embrun in May of the same 
year.§ 

We pass over the wonderful events of the following months ; 
how with ten or twelve thousand men she arriyed before Orleans 
on the 29th of April, entered the town in the face of the enemy, 
with a convoy of provisions, and raised the siege on the 8th of 
May. ‘Then she repaired once more to the Dauphin. To be 
fully recognised as King of France it was necessary that he 
should be crowned and anointed at Reims. Thither she led him, 
triumphantly opening the way through the midst of the enemy 
till, on the 17th of July, she stood with her banner in the 
rr, at Reims at the solemn coronation of King Charles 

II. 

Here her mission is often represented as having ended. “ Gentle 
King,” she said || as she fell at his feet, “ now is accomplished 
the good pleasure of God, Who willed that I should raise the 
siege of Orleans and bring you to this city of Reims to receive your 





* Quicherat, iii. 391-2; Ayroles, ‘‘ La Pucelle, &ec.,” p. 14. Confirmed by 
Dep. of Jean d’Aulon, Quich. iii. 209. + Henry V1. 

+ Ayroles, “La Pucelle,” p. 14; Quich. iii. 392. 

§ “ Mémoires et Consultations,” p. 598. 

| ‘Chronique de la Pucelle,’ p. 524. D. Godefroy. “Journal du Siege 
d’Orlears,” Quicherat, iv, 186. 
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sacred anointing, showing thereby that you are a true King, and 
he to whom the kingdom should belong.” Abouta month later a 
chance conversation led her to use these words: * ‘‘ And I would 
that it pleased God, my Creator, that I could return now, leav- 
ing my arms, and that I could go back to serve my father and 
mother, in taking care of their flocks with my sister and my 
brothers, who would be very glad to see me.” ft 

Upon the foregoing passages appears to have been founded the 
theory that the coronation at Reims saw the end of Jeanne’s 
mission. Were this theory true, it would be in harmony with 
Jeanne’s other sayings, with her acts, and with contemporary 
records. But her other words, her acts, and all the writings and 
documents of the fifteenth century are full of evidence to the 
effect that her mission was not bounded by Reims.{ And the 
whole tenour of her answers at Rouen shows that she did not 
think her mission even then to be ended. 

The truer interpretation of the words quoted above, is that 
they express her joy and gratitude at the accomplishment of 
what she had foretold with so much persistence, and had brought 
about in spite of the hesitation and reluctance of others. If at 
the same time she revealed her natural longing for the quiet of 
her home, this is but what she had twice already expressed. But 
her will was subordinate to the will of God. 

The coronation of the King was clearly thus not the sole end 
for which her mission was undertaken. It was rather a means 
to anend. For the end was not only the establishment of the 
rightful sovereign upon the throne, but thereby the restoration 
of peace to France, and the consecration of the country to God.§ 
The presence of the English in France kept up a state of bitter 
warfare between the two powers, and further led to endless dis- 
cords and civil strife, so that the unhappy country was nothing 
less than the scene of an universal brigandage.||_ Who does not 
know what evils to the souls of men accompany such a state of 
things? Peace then, and as its consequence the establisment of 
a truly Christian kingdom in France were, it would seem, the full 
ends of her mission. 

Towards the end of May 1430, she went to the relief of 





* Dep. of Dunois, Quich. iii. 14, and “ Chronique de la Pucelle,” p. 525. 
t Dep. of Dunois, Quich. iii. 14. 
t Of. Bréhal, Mem. et Cons., p. 447, 531. “Inferens quod habitus ille 
_— su legationis congruebat quam, necdum ut apparet, peractam cre- 
ebat.” 
§ Chancellor Gerson. Ayroles, p. 28. Archbishop Gelu, “ Mémoires et 
Consult.” p. 571, &e. Dep. of Bertrand de Poulengey, Quich., ii. 456. 
| “ Magnum latrocinium, spelunca latronum.” Martin Berruier, Bishop 
of Mans. “‘ Mémoires et Consult.” p. 245. 
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Compiégne closely besieged by the Burgundians, who were at 
bitter enmity with Charles VII. Ina sortie on the 24th of May 
she fell into the hands of the Burgundians. Great were the 
rejoicings. Monstrelet, the Burgundian chronicler, writes: 
“Those of the party of Burgundy and the English were very 
happy, more so than if they had taken 500 combatants; for 
they feared and redoubted no captain nor any other chief in war 
so much, asup to the present they had always feared this 
maiden.” * To be quit once and for all of so formidable a foe 
was the immediate thought of her opponents. She was their 
Samson. So early as the 26th of May the Secretary of the 
University of Paris addresses a letter, under the seal of the 
Inquisitor, to the Duke of Burgundy, summoning him quickly 
to hand over Jeanne to be proceeded against, with the help of 
the University, as publishing and dogmatising about many and 
divers errors against the faith. The University, in its own name 
also, wrote letters to the Duke of Burgundy. But no answer was 
returned. They became fearful lest the Maid should be rescued 
or ransomed ; for this, they said, would be a greater misfortune 
thon ever, and “an intolerable offence against the divine 
majesty.” 

Therefore Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, was entrusted 
with a mission to the Duke of Burgundy. On the 14th of July, 
1430, he arrived at the camp of the Duke, and formally 
presented a summons to the Duke and to John of Luxemburg, 
demanding them in the name of the King of England to send 
Jeanne to the king that he might hand her over to the Church 
to be tried for various crimes, such as sorcery, idolatry and others. 
The summons concluded by reciting, that according to the 
custom of France, the ransom of a king was fixed at ten 
thousand franes,t about £2455, and by offering that sum as the 
price of the prisoner. A tax was levied upon Normandy to 
raise the amount. The sum was paid over in gold. And finally, 
towards the end of November, “ the prisoner of war,” not ransomed 
Lut sold, was given over to her bitterest enemies to be tried by 
the very judge who had bargained about her price. 

Shortly before the end of December the Maid was brought to 
Rouen. There, in the month of July, the boy king, Henry VL., 
had already arrived. Jeanne was placed in the castle of Rouen 
as a prisoner of the English king. She was kept chained by 





* Monstrelet, “ Chroniquesde Charles VII.,” p. 58, folio ed. See also 
extracts in Pétitot, “ Collections,” series i, vol. viii. p. 372. See also Dep. ot 
Pierre Miget., Quich, iii. 130; ii. 301, 324, 344, 360. 

t Equal to 61,125f. 69c. of present money, intrinsic value. The relative 
value would be much greater. Wallon, “ Jeanne d’Arc.” ed, 1876, p. 216. 
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night as well as by day, and an iron cage was made for her.* On 
January 3, 1431, letters were issued in the name of the king to 
the officers in charge of Jeanne, commanding them to produce 
her, whenever required, before the Bishop of Beauvais and others 
who should be ordered to assist at her trial. ‘In any case,” the 
letter concluded, “it is our intention to have again, and to take 
back before ourselves the said Jeanne, if so it should be that she 
should not be convicted or attainted in the aforesaid matters, or 
in any of them, or in any other thing touching or regarding our 
said faith.” From the very outset therefore it was never intended 
that Jeanne should be elsewhere than in the custody of the king’s 
officers. It was for Pierre Cauchon and his terrorised assessors to 
try the saintly girl and to pass a sentence.t The real reason of 
her death would thus be veiled. But should the trial fail she 
would still remain in the keeping of the English soldiers, in 
violation not only of the ecclesiastical, but also of the civil 
law.¢ 


On January 9 the preliminary letters and citations were issued. 
On February 21 the Maid was brought before the court to be 
interrogated. The picture, which the series of questions and 
answers presents to the mind’s eye is most striking and touching. 
Jeanne sat alone befure the bishop and his assessors, who num- 
bered often as many as fifty. No one was allowed to assist 
her or advise her in her answers.|| Sole and unaided she was 
expected to reply at once to whatever she was asked. Often 
before she had ended her reply to one question, some one else 
would put to her another. 

‘‘ Beaux seigneurs,” she would say, “ faites l’un aprés l’autre.” {| 


“The questions put to her,” deposes the Dominican Isambard de 
la Pierre, “were too difficult, subtle, and captious ; so much so that 
the high ecclesiastical and well-lettered men, who were there present, 
would with great difficulty themselves have known how to answer 
them.” ** 


Yet Jeanne answers them all with a simplicity, wisdom, and 
sagacity that are quite amazing. At times there is a gentle 





* Dep. of Jean Massieu, Quich. ii. 18, 371; iii. 155; P. Cusquel, iii. 180; 
Pierre Daron, iii. 199; ‘‘ Mémoires et Consult,” J. Bréhal, p. 496. . 

+ Dep. of J. Massien, &., Quich. iii. 154, 171, 189; Thos. Basin, “ Mé- 
moires et Consult.” p. 193; Bréhal, p. 498. 

+ “ Mémoires et Consult.” Thos. Budo, p. 198; J. Bréhal, p. 501. 

§ “Mémoires et Consult.” J. Bréhal, p. 497 ; Dep. of P. Bouchier, Quich. 
ii, 322. 

|| Quich. ii. 5, 10, 11, 17, 324, 343; sed contra, ii. 351. 

"| Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. ii, 16, 332 ; iii. 155. 

** Quich. ii. 5. 
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playfulness in her replies, as when she parries some foolish but 
captious question. 

“ What do you think about our Lord the Pope, and which is the 
true Pope?” Jeanne: “Are there two?” “Was St. Michael 
without clothes?” Jeanne: “Do you think that God has not 
wherewith to clothe him ?” “Does not St. Margaret speak English ?” 
Jeanne : “ How should she speak English, since she is not on the 
side of the English ?” 

Snares were laid to entrap her in her answers. “ Do you 
know if St. Catherine and St. Margaret hate the English?” 
Jeanne: “They love what God loves, and hate what He hates.” 
They charged her with pride and presumption and with being 
under the power of the devil. “Are you in a state of grace?” 
they asked. To an answer in the affirmative they would have 
cried out at her presumption. Should she reply in the negative 
it would be a sign of diabolical influence. “If I am,” was the 
gentle answer, “ may God keep me in it; if I am not may He 
put mein it. I had rather die than be without the love of God.” 
She showed also an unflinching courage. ‘“ Swear that you will 
speak the truth in all questions that shall be put to you.” 
Jeanne: “I know not about what you will interrogate me. 
Perhaps you will ask me things that I must not tell you.” 

Finally, she accepted this formula: “I swear to speak the 
truth in all that concerns the process ;” and neither from that nor 
from its observance could threats or persuasions move her. 
Again she would address the judges with all the dignity arising 
from the consciousness of her Divine Mission. 

“T have said to Monseigneur de Beauvais: You say that you are 
my judge: I know not if you are; but take good heed not to judge 
me wrongly because you would place yourself in great danger. And 
I warn you of it, in order that, if our Lord should punish you for it, 
I may have done my duty in giving you warning.” 

History records the sudden death of not a few of those to 
whom these words were addressed.* 

On nine different days The Maid had been wearied with inter- 
rogations lasting for three or four hours together in the morning, 
to be followed sometimes by two or three in the afternoon.t+ 
The judges seemed at a loss to know how to condemn her. No 
witnesses were called. Where were they to be found? “The 
Christian fold in almost the whole of the West,” was infected 
with the “ poison” of admiration for the Maid. So wrote the 
University of Paris. A commission had been sent to Domremy, 
but Domremy had blessed instead of cursing. That evidence 





* Dep. of Boysguillaume (G. Colles), Quich. iii. 162, 165; Ayroles, p. 120. 
+ Dep. of Isambard de la Pierre, Quicherat, ii. 350, 
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had been suppressed.* But on the tenth day, March 15, they 
laid a trap from which they thought she could not possibly 
escape. They knew well that she questioned their authority and 
mistrusted their honesty. They introduced the question of 
submission to the Church. 


“Let my answers,” she replied, “‘be seen and examined by the 
clerics, and let them tell me if there is unything found in them con- 
trary to the faith ; I shall know well what to say of it, and after- 
wards I will tell you what I shall have learned through my counsel. 
Nevertheless, if there is anything wrong against the faith that God 
enjoins I would not maintain it.” 


As she continually appealed to God and His saints they put 
before her the distinction between the Church triumphant and 
the Church militant, and demanded of her whether she submitted 
to the “Church militant, that is to say the one that is on 
earth.” 


“‘T have come,” she replied, ‘‘to the King of France, in the name 
of God, of the blessed Virgin Mary, and of all the saints of paradise, 
of the Church triumphant there above, and by their commandment ; 
to this Church I submit all my good actions, all that I have done, 
and all that I shall do. As to answering what you ask of me, that 
is to say, whether I will submit myself to the Church militant, I 
will for the moment give you no other answer.” 


Had she assented to the question proposed they would at once 
have replied: “You have submitted to the Church militant. 
We are the Church Militant. Therefore you have submitted to 
us. Choose between acceptance of our demands and immediate 
condemnation.” t Artifices were used to induce her not to 
submit. One of the assessors was given access to the prison, 
and under simulated friendship recommended her not to submit.t 
But for the moment she evaded their grasp. On the 17th of 
March they asked her whether she would speak the truth more 
fully before the Pope. ‘I request,” she replied, “to be taken 
before our Holy Father the Pope himself, and then I will 
answer before him everything that I should answer.” The 
subject was dropped. They had trodden on dangerous ground. 

On the 24th of March her answers were read over to her. 





* Dep. of M. Lebuin, Quich. ii. 379-381, 441, 451, 453, 463. Jean 
Moreau, iii. 192. Speech of Pierre Cauchon, Jan. 13, 1431, Taxil, p. 81. 

+ See “Mémoires et Cons.” J. Bréhal, pp. 466, 479; M. Berruier, p. 
256 : ‘* Pretendentes in eo si illa recusaret aut differret se submittere, 
statim convinceretur in fide errare et de auctoritate Ecclesiz: Catholice male 
sentire.” 

t Dep. of Manchon, Quich. ii. 11. 17, 327, 332, 342, 350, 362; iii. 181. 
“ Mémoires et Consult.,” J. Bréhal, p. 477. 
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Seventy articles of accusation were then drawn up and read 
to her. The reading took two days. At the end of each article 
Jeanne was asked what she had to say about it. Often she 
replied: “I appeal to what I have already answered.” At 
other times she adds: ‘‘ The rest I deny.” Sometimes she says : 
“I deny it absolutely.” The Court has convicted itself of the 
fulseness of its own accusations, for to each of the Seventy 
Articles it has appended extracts from the answers on which the 
Article purports to be based. The extracts are the refutation of 
the Article. 

The seventy articles were next reduced to twelve, and in this 
form the case was submitted to various men of learning. From 
a statement so meagre, and at the same time, as we know, su 
mendacious, neither a complete nor a fair discussion of the case 
could be looked for.* Moreover, the opinions were given under 
menaces and threats.t Nevertheless some are bold enough to 
ask “that the whole report of the proceedings, and not merely 
the twelve articles, be sent to the University of Paris.” Others 
insert a reservation : “ Unless these revelations come from God.”’ 
The opinion of the Bishop of Avranches was suppressed altogether. 
His opinion, as we know from sworn depositions, was “that in 
doubtful matters concerning the faith one should, according to 
St. Thomas, always have recourse to the Pope or a general 
Council.”{ Lastly, the University of Paris expressed itself upon 
each of the Twelve Articles. It declared her to be-blasphemous, 
idolatrous, schismatical, and an invoker of demons. Yet even 
so the Faculty of Decrees, while recommending that Jeanne 
should be abandoned to the secular judge, qualifies its decision by 
the following condition — 

If this woman, being in the full use of her senses, has obstinately 
maintained the propositions contained in the Twelve Articles afore 
transcribed, and if she has accomplished the acts which are men- 
tioned therein, then, &c., Kc § —~ 

From which it is evident that the persons who were called upon 
to give in their opinions in writing were not provided with 
sufficient matter upon which to form a competent judgment. It 
is not probable, however, that the decision of the University of 
Paris wouid have been different.||) The University was the 
prime mover in the case. Only in the September previous thev 
had burned a woman in Paris for saying that what Jeanne had 
done “ was done well, and according to God.” And in sending 





* “ Mémoires et Consult.” Thos. Basin, pp. 206, 207. 

+ Dep. of R. de Grouchet, Quich. ii. 356, 359. 

+ Dep. of Isambard de la Pierre, Quich. ii. 5. 

§ Taxil, p. 443, cf. “ Mém. et Consult.” J. Bréhal, p. 551. 

| Ayrolex, pp. 132-204. q Ibid. p. 144. 
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their decision to Rouen they write to the King of England, sup- 
plicating him “that the matter may quickly be brought to an 
end by justice, since the length of the delay is very perilous.” 

The first meeting of the University is dated April 29, 1431, 
with this notable addition: “sede apostolica, ut asseritur, pas- 
tore vacante ”—“ the Apostolic See being, as is asserted, without 
a pastor.’ In their final meeting, May 14, the like phrase 
occurs: “sede apostolica, ut fertur, pastore carente.” Martin V. 
had died on the 20th of February, and Eugenius IV. had been 
elected his successor on the 25th of February. No less than ten 
days previous to the 29th of April the University had received 
the news of the election of Eugenius IV.; yet even on the 14th of 
May they still treat the Holy See as being vacant. A little later 
its members flocked to the schismatic Council of Basle. There 
were gathered there men who had sat at the trial of Jeanne and 
given their votes for her death.* They pass a like sentence upon 
Eugenius IV. They declare him to be “ notoriously and mani- 
festly contumacious ;” they “depose him, deprive and despoil 
him of those dignitities” (the Papacy and the Roman Pontifi- 
cate), and “declare that it is necessary to proceed to the 
application of the other penalties that he may have incurred.” + 
If only Eugenius IV. had been a prisoner in the Castle of Rouen ! 

A meeting of the court was now held to deliberate upon the 
opinion of the University of Paris. It was decided that a day 
should be appointed on which Jeanne might have an opportunity 
of retracting, failing which she should be abandoned to the 
secular justice. On the 23rd of May Jeanne was brought before 
the Court. Maitre Pierre Maurice read to her a statement in 
twelve divisions, purporting to be a summary of her opinions, 
with the decision of Paris upon each. He then gave her a 
“charitable admonition,” exhorting her to amend her errcrs 
and to submit to the judgment of the Church on the points in 
question. 

“‘If you persevere,” he ended, “know that your soul will be 
— up in damnation, and your body, I fear, will be de- 
stroyed.” 

To this Jeanne replied: “As to what concerns my sayings and 
my acts—what I have said in the trial ro that I appeal and I desire 
to hold to it.” 

Cauchon : “ Do you think that you are bound to submit your 
words and your acts to the Church militant or to any one else 
except God?” 

Jeanne: “Upon that I wish to maintain my manner of speaking 
which I have always held in the trial.” 





 *Dep. of J. Beanpere, ii. 21 ; Ayroles, p. 187. 
t Ayroles, p. 195. Labbe, “Collection of Councils,” vol. xvii. p. 391. 
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Cauchon: “Do you not know that you are exposing yourself 
to be burned?” 

Jeanne: “‘ Even it I should be in judgment, if I should see the fire 
lighted, the fagots prepared, the executioner or him who should 
light the fire on the point of doing so, if I should be in the fire, 
I would say nothing eise, and I would maintain what I have 
said in the trial and that even to death.” 


The following day, Thursday, May 24, was appointed for 
sentence to be publicly delivered. There was a vast concourse 
of people in the cemetery of St. Quen. Henry Beaufort of Win- 
chester comes on the scene now for the first time. He is present 
again on the 50th.* Jeanne was upon a raised platform facing 
the judges. Maitre Erard preached a sermon, and in conclusion 
called upon Jeanne to say whether she would submit her words 
and deeds to the Church. 

“T will give you an answer,” she said. “ As regards submission 
to the Church, I have replied to them upon that point. As to all 
the things which I have said and done, let them be sent to Rome, to 
our Holy Father the Pope, to whom and to God in the first place I 
appeal. As to my words and my acts, I have said and done them as 
from God.” 

Erard : “ Will you retract your words and your acts, which are 
disapproved by the clerics ?” 


Jeanne: “ ae to God and to our Holy Father the Pope.” 
corny 


Cauchon : 1at is not sufficient ; it is impossible that one should 
vo so far to seek our Holy Father, the Pope. There are also the 
ordinaries who are judges, each one in his own diocese. Besides it 
is necessary that you should refer yourself in the matter to our 
Mother Holy Church, and that you should hold what the clerics and 
people having knowledge of these things say, and have decided about 
your words and acts.” 

Jeanne: “I _— to God, and to our Holy Father the Pope.” 

Cauchon : “ Will you refer yourself to the Church ?” 

Jeanne: ‘Once more I appeal to God and to our Holy Father 
the Pope.” 

Cauchon : ‘ Will you refer yourself to the Church ?” 

Jeanne : “ I appeal to God and to our Holy Father the Pope.” 

Cauchon then proceeded to read the sentence. Now Erard 
whilst he was preaching had held a paper in his hand.+ He 
now passed it to the officer of the Court, who was standing by 
Jeanne, with instructions that he should read it to her. At the 
same time, he said to Jeanne: “ You shall abjure and sign this 
schedule.”’t The official records state that when the Bishop had 
read part of the sentence, Jeanne began to speak, and to say that 





~ #* Dep. of 1. dela Pierre, and Marguerie, Quich. ii. 6, iii. 185. 
+ Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. iii. 156. 
t Dep. of J. Massien, Quich. iii. 156; ii, 17. 
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she would do what the Church bade her.* The schedule it seems 
had been read to her. It was a sheet of paper folded in two, and 
containing six or seven lines in French, beginning with the 
words “ Je, Jehanne.’ + The officer of the Court, Jean Massieu, 
and three other persons who were present and saw both the 
paper and the writing upon it, deposed on oath to that effect.t 
Massieu also deposed that it contained amongst other things 
“that she should take good care for the future not to carry arms 
not to wear man’s dress, nor her hair cut short.”¢ Massieu 
now informed Erard that Jeanne did not know what it was to 
abjure. LErard told him to explain it to her. Massieu thereupon 
said that to abjure meant that if she should go against any of 
the articles in the schedule she would be burned. He also 
advised her to appeal to the Universal Church to know whether 
she should abjure or not. Jeanne therefore said in a loud voice : 
“T appeal to the Universal Church to know whether I am to 
abjure or not.” || The executioner was present, and the cart was 
at hand to take her away.§] Erard rejoined: “ You shall abjure 
them at once, or you shall be burned.”** An abjuration was 
eagerly desired, for the mere shadow of a recantation would 
enable them to discredit the King of France by publishing far 
and wide that he had believed and trusted in an impostor.tt 
She could be burned all the same afterwards. 

Then a great clamour arose from many people speaking at 
ouce. Some earnestly pressed Jeanne to sign, some threatened 
her; others pleaded with her that she should not give herself 
over to deathj{ Erard promised that she should be delivered 
from prison.§§ The English murmured loudly against the delay 
in the sentence, saying that it was showing favour to Jeanne.|||| 
Calot, Secretary to the King of England, blamed Cauchon with 
the delay. A chaplain of Henry Beaufort accused Cauchon of 
treachery. ‘ You lie,” cried Cauchon; and throwing down the 
papers he refused to proceed, declaring that he would act accord- 
ing to his conscience. Beaufort bade his chaplain be silent, and 
matters proceeded. 





* Taxil, p. 465. Dep. of J. Monnet, Quich. iii. 64. 
+ Dep. of G. Delachambre, Quich. iii. 52; N. Taquel, iii. 197. 
t Massieu, Taquel, Delachambre, Monnet, Quich, iii. 166, 197, 52, 65. 
§ Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. iii. 156. 
| Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. iii. 156; ii. 17. 

{| Dep. of J. Monnet, Quich. iii. 65. 

** Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. iii. 157 ; ii. 17. 

+t Ayroles, p. 406. Dep. of M. Ladvenu, Quich. ii. 307. 

tt Dep. of J. de Mailly, Quich. iii. 55. 

S§ Dep. of G. Delachambre, Quich. iii. 52. 

\\|| Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. iii. 156, 157. 
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Meanwhile all efforts were used to induce Jeanne to sign. At 
last she answered : “ Let this paper be seen by the clerics and 
the Church into whose hands I am to be transferred ; and if they 
give me the advice tnat I am to sign and do what they tell me 
I will do it willingly.”* What did she think she was going to 
sign ?t+ A denial of her revelations? An admission that she 
was an impostor? She afterwards emphatically denied that she 
had done any such thing. The paper that had been read to her 
apparently contained nothing about her apparitions or revelations, 
but restricted itself to minor points of her dress and her hair, 
Jeanne, who did not know A from B, as she said at Poitiers, 
could not read for herself what was written.t No sooner had 
she assented than Calot drew from his sleeve a paper, and gave it 
to Jeanne to sign.§ They read to hera formula, which occupied 
about the time of an Our Father.|| She repeated it, smiling as 
she did so, insomuch that the English declared it was a mockery. 

Finally she made a round at the bottom of the paper, and 
Calot appears to have directed her hands to tracea cross. ** Then 
there was a great tumult and many stones were thrown.tt The 
English were discontented at the issue of the day.+t 

Jeanne now asked if she was not going to be placed in the 
hands of the Church, and inquired whither she should go.§§ No 
answer was given, and she added: ‘Do you, people of the 
Church, lead me to your prisons, and let me be no longer in the 
hands of these English.” Some of the assessors pressed this 
upon Cauchon.||| But without heeding them he said to the 
officer: “ Take her back again whence you brought her."44 Her 
doom was: “ Perpetual imprisonment with the bread of suffering 
and the water of anguish.” 

Now the text of her pretended abjuration as it appears amongst 
the documents of her trial, is quite different from that described 
above. Jt occupies upwards of fifty lines of printed matter, and 
instead of beginning “ Je, Jehanne,” its first words are “Toute 


” 


personne ;” nor does the word Jeanne occur in it at all. What 





* Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. iii. 157. 
t “ Mém. et Consult.” p. 275. J. Bochard, “Schedula .. .. quam si 
intellexisset, nunquam in sternum consensisset.” 
t Dep. of H. de Macy, Quich. iii. 123; G. Thibault, iii. 74. 
$ Dep. of H.de Macy, Quich. iii. 123. 
} Dep. of P. Miget, Quich. iii. 132. 
{ Dep. of G. de Desert, Quich. i 338. 
** Dep. of H. de Macy, Quich. iii. 123; J. Massieu, ii. 17. 
‘I+ Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich, iii. 157. 
It Dep. of R. de Grouchet, Quich. ii. 457; J. Fave, ii. 376. 
; } Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. ii. 17, 18; iii. 157 ; G. Manchon, ii. 14. 
| Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. ii. 18. 
4 Dep. of G. Manchon, Quich. ii. 14. 
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is to be concluded? Either that Calot, when he handed the 
paper to Jeanne, fraudulently substituted for the one with “Je, 
Jehanne,” the document beginning “Toute personne; or else 
that Jeanne actually signed the schedule “Je, Jehanne,” and that 
for this was afterwards exchanged the “Toute personne” with 
Jeanne’s mark copied and forged at the foot of it.* Jeanne was 
simplicity, candour and truthfulness itself. Cauchon through- 
out is marked by violent factious spirit, dissimulation, duplicity 
and dishonesty. One more fraud is but a pebble added to his 
pile of previous dishonesty. But the accumulation of evidence 
is against the probability of a substantial abjuration by Jeanne. 
It may be conceded for the sake of argument, as is done by the 
Inquisitor Bréhal in his “ Recollectio,”t that she did sign the 
longer documeni. But then he concludes that even so the abju- 
ration was null and void, as heving been obtained by fraud, 
violence and fear.t{ The Sentenee of Rehabilitation characterised 
the “ pretended abjuration ” as false, lying, extorted by force and 
fear, in presence of the executioner and under the threat of fire, 
without Jeanne’s having had previous knowledge of it, and 
without her having understood it.§ In no case was the truth of 
Jeanne’s mission invalidated.|| She had even warned the judges, 
when on May 9 they were proposing to put her to the torture, 
that an extorted contradiction of herself would contain falsehood 
and not truth. ‘In very truth if you were to cause my limbs 
to be torn from my body and my soul to be driven out, I would 
say nothing different ; and if I were to say anything different, I 
would always tell you afterwards that you had made me say it 
by force.” 

Of the promises that had been made to her,. none of them 
were kept. On that same Thursday she was put back in her old 
prison. By night as by day she was still kept chained.{ Five 
English soldiers sti\l guarded her, three always in her cell and 
two outside at the door. Her woman’s dress at once aggravated 
the dangers of violation of her modesty to which for so many 
months she had been exposed. Upon this point there is explicit 
evidence of the gravest nature in the sworn depositions.** 

Now were to be realised the words of one of the assessors at 
the close of the scene on the Thursday : “ Never wind, we shall 





* Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. iii. 156. 

+ * Mém. et Consult.” p. 520. “ Qaia ex serie processus, &c.” 

t “ Mém. et Consult.” J. Bréhal, p. 528. 

§ Taxil p. 523; Ayroles, p. 693. 

| “Mém. et Consult.” J. Brénal, p. 465. 

4 Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. ii. 18. 

** Dep. of Ladvenu, Is. de la Pierre, Quich. ii. 8, 5; M. Ladvenu, iii. 168; 
ii. 298, 300, 371. 
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have her again.”* On the Sunday morning Jeanne said to her 
guards: “ Unchain me that I may get up.” One of the guards 
then took away her woman’s dress that was lying on the bed, 
put in its place her man’s dress and said to her: ‘Get up.” A 
discussion followed that lasted tiil midday, Jeanne saying: “ Sirs, 
you know that it is forbidden me; without blame I cannot put 
it on again.” Finally, being obliged by the necessities of nature 
to get up, she put on the man’s dress, and afterwards, in spite of 
her entreaties, they refused to give her any other. ¢ 

On the Monday Cauchon and others came to the prison to 
verify what had quickly been reported. Jeanne is unabated in 
her courage. She asserts that she had never done anything 
against God or the faith, notwithstanding all that she had been 
ordered to retract. She aflirms that what was in the schedule of 
abjuration she had not understood, and that she had not under- 
stood herself to have retracted anything except so far as it might 
be the will of God. Yet even in retracting so much, she says 
she had done wrong. She is willing to take a woman’s dress, if 
they will place her in a suitable prison, but not a point further 
will she concede. She rises to her fullest grandeur and dignity 
as she solemnly answers: “If I were to say that God has not 
sent me, I should damn myself: for, verily, God has sent me.” 

The Judges retired to take further measures “according to 
right and reason.” On the next day, Tuesday, May 29, , the 
Court assembled. Cauchon gave an account of what had passed 
since the Thursday. He stated that, at the instigation of the 
devil, Jeanne had reasserted the truth of her revelations, and had 
taken again her man’s dress. The copy of the answers made by 
Jeanne on the previous day was read, as also the schedule of the 
abjuration. Then the assessors, to the number of forty-two, 
gave their opinions. The most important is that of the Abbot 
of Fécamp, nephew to Cauchon: for almost every one appended 
to his answer: “I agree with the Abbot of Fécamp.” The 
Abbot’s words were as follows: ‘‘Jeanneis relapsed. Neverthe- 
less it is well that the schedule which has just been read to us 
should be read again before her, that it should be explained to 
her, and that she should have recalled to her the word of God. 
And this done, the Judge will have to declare her a heretic and 
to abandon her to the secular justice, begging of it to act towards 
her with tenderness.” 

The schedule referred to was the schedule of abjuration, 
“Toute personne.” But if, was never read to Jeanne at all. 
The Vicar of Wakefield used often to ask advice of others with 





Dep. of J. Fave, Quich. ii. p. 376. 
+ Dep. of J. Massieu, Quich. ii. 18. 
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no intention of taking it. Cauchon thanked the assessors for 
their opinions, and followed his own counsels. 

Eight o’clock of the following day, Wednesday, May 30, 1431, 
was appointed for Jeanne to appear in the Old Market Place of 
Rouen. Early in the morning Cauchon visited the prison.* 
“Bishop, I die through you,” said Jeanne as soon as he entered. 
And, as he was exhorting her to patience, and saying that she 
died because she had not kept her promises, she rejoined : “‘Alas ! 
if you had put me in the prisons of the Church’s Court, and 
placed me in the hands of suitable and becoming ecclesiastical 
keepers, this would not have come to pass. For which reason I 
appeal from you before God.’’f 

The details of her end are too beautiful and touching for jus- 
tice to be done them with a passing hand. She received the 
Holy Eucharist with a devotion that exceeded the powers of 
description of those who were present.t In answer to the 
sermon that was preached to her, she answered that she forgave 
her judges.§ She begged the vast multitude to pray for her.|| 
Cauchon pronounced the sentence of relapse, in which he had 
the crowning audacity to use these words: “ You have also 
categorically, and at various times, refused to submit yourself 
to our Holy Father the Pope, and to the holy general 
Council.” 

The saintly maid in the midst of the flames interrupts her 
prayers but to cry aloud to the people that she is neither heretic 
nor schismatic.** She proclaims for the last time that her voices 
are from God, that they have not deceived her, and that all that 
she has done she has done by the order of God.tt “ Jesus, Jesus 
Jesus,” are the chief words upon her lips. With a loud cry, 
that penetrates the whole multitude she utters once more the 
Holy name.t{ Her head leans forward, and she dies.$§ 

The people are in floods of tears.|||| The soldiers are in con- 
sternation.§/| “ We are all lost,”’ cries Jean Tressart, one of the 
King of England’s secretaries; ‘we have burned a saint; I 





* Dep. of J. Toutmouillé and M. Ladvenu, Quich. ii. 4, 8. 
t Dep. of J. Toutmouillé, Quich. ii. 4. 
+ Dep. of Ladvenu, Quich. iii. 168. 
§ Dep. of Manchon, Quich. ii. 344; Massieu, ii. 19. 
|| Massieu, Quich. ii. 19. 
{ Taxil, “ Le Martyre de Jeanne d’Arc,” p. 502. 
** Dep. of Is. de la Pierre, ii. 303. 
tt Dep. of Ladvenu, Quich. iii. 170. 
tt Dep. of Leparmentier, Quich. iii. 186; Massieu, ii. 20. 
§§ Dep. of Isambard de la Pierre, Quich. ii. 7. 
il Dep. of J. Fabre, &c. Quich. iii. 177, 186, 188, &c. 
4|*| Dep. of Is. de la Pierre, M. Ladvenu, ii. 7, 9, 352. 
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believe her soul to be in the hands of God, and I believe all those 
to be damned who have consented to her condemnation.”* 

The saintly maid had stated before the judges that she should 
he delivered from prison, she knew not how nor when. On 
March 1 she had told them that in three months’ time she 
would give them an answer. Three months had not elapsed, 
and the answer came in the flames—to the one in a deliverance 
into the hands of God,f to the others ‘n a terrible warning. 

“What my voices tell me as being the principal thing, is that 
I shall be delivered by a great victory ; and they also add : ‘Take 
everything in good part; have not too great a care about your 
martyrdom ; you will come at length to the kingdom of para- 
dise’” (March 14, 1431). 

Francis M. Wynpuam. 





Art. V.—SCOTT’S JOURNAL. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. From the Original Manu- 
script at Abbotsford. In two Volumes. [Edited, with 
Notes, by the Publisher.] Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
1890. 


MS. Tirte :—Sir Walter Scott, Bart., of Abbotsford. His 
Gurnel.t 
As I walked by myself 
I talked to myself, 
And thus myself’ said to me.—Old Song. 


F, as is usually admitted, it is invigorating and improving to 
l witness a brave and consistent fight against adverse 
circumstances, carried on through a lengthened period of time, 
by an unfortunate, though an honest and essentially upright man, 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Journal” is as edifying as it is pleasant 
reading. When we close these volumes, we feel that we may 
profit trom, as well as enjoy, the history of the latter years of his 
life, long ago described by himself, and at length made public by 
his great grand-daughter, Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, under the careful 
editorship, if we may thus explain the initials at the end of the 
preface, of the publisher. 





* Dep. of Cusquel, Quich. iii. 182; ii. 307, 347. 
+ “Mém. et Consult.” J. Bréhal, p. 484. 
¢ A hard word so spelled on authority of Miss Scott, now Mrs. Lockhart. 
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A large portion of the work before us is already well-known, 
having been incorporated, where it was apposite, into the 
voluminous “Life of Sir Walter Scott,” by his son-in-law, 
John Gibson Lockhart. In the present form of the Journal, 
considerable use has been made of this biography, explanatory 
notes from the Life being freely added to the text, in places 
where, without some such external help, it would be obscure. 
In the account which we propose to give of Sir Walter’s 
Journal, we also have found it necessary to refer to Lockhart’s 
Life, in order that the reader who may he unfamiliar with its 
details may be able to follow their course with the knowledge 
necessary to understand much that is not fully explained.. That 
the manuscript, in its entirety, should not have been previously 
published is not surprising. As is usual in similar cases, it was 
considered undesirable to print the whole of it at an earlier date. 
The free, though kindly criticism of the writer’s friends and 
contemporaries, which, as a matter of course, frequently occur in 
such a work, might prove distasteful to the immediate descendants 
of those who were noticed. However good naturedly expressed, 
honest and frank criticism is seldom welcomed ; and although the 
geniality of Scott’s estimate, both of men and of things, is 
noteworthy, yet, an acknowledged bore is sometimes openly 
described as a bore, and the foolishness of a fool is not always 
concealed. 

The Journal consists of a series of entries, on any particular 
specimens of which it is difficult to iasten, though collectively 
they give us a sufficiently vivid picture of Scott’s life. Through 
them all we perceive a distinct personality—a good humoured, 
cheerful, courageous man, whose phenomenal appetite for hard 
work seems only not insatiable. Sir Walter and his pen are 
inseparables, Through rain and snow, cloud and sunshine alike, 
we see him seated at his desk, whether in Edinburgh or at 
Abbotsford. His days are spent between these two places, and are 
enlivened by the society of both town and country friends. He is 
distinctly a social being, who, although he sometimes grumbles at 
the inroads which visitors make upon his time, yet evidently 
loves many men, and thoroughly enjoys the companionship of 
those he loves. Then, we read of occasional trips to London, 
where he is gladdened by the warmth and appreciation of many 
whose attentions are well worthy of being received with pleasure, 
and who form a useful link between the semi-provincialism of 
Edinburgh and the cosmopolitan public. The Journal also 
abounds with good stories and striking anecdotes ; and is whole- 
somely bright and joyous in its character. Even the failing 
health of Sir Walter’s concluding years is not allowed to 
shed a gloom over his “ Gurnal,” as he sometimes writes it. 
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When very ill, he intermits all writing for a while; and during 
the concluding months of his life he entirely ceases to enter any 
record of his days. He can work at his novels when he seems 
unwilling to write in his Journal, as if he were loath to sadden 
his own picture of himself, by permitting us to see him when 
enfeebled and dispirited by illness. When his sorrow is new and 
keenest, after his wife’s death, he allows it to appear, though 
always in a sober and manly way. But of his own sufferings, he 
always writes in the lightest strain ; and it is difficult to realise 
their intensity from his own description. 

When these volumes open, Scott’s life had already for many 
years assumed the form which it maintained until within a year 
or two of his death, and he had exchanged the more varied and 
livelier career of a barrister for the monotony of steady work as 
a Clerk of Sessions. During the latter part of his life he is, 
therefore, able to tell us fewer good legal stories than those which 
brighten the accounts of his earlier days, of which the two 
following may serve as specimens. He was wont to attend the 
assizes at Jedburgh, and on one occasion was successful in 
defending a veteran poacher, and in obtaining his acquital. 


‘* You're a lucky scoundrel,” Scott whispered to his client, when 
the verdict was pronounced. ‘I’m justo’ your mind,” quoth the 
desperado, “and I'll send you a hare in the morning.” 


He had less success in the case of a notorious housebreaker, 
who, in despite of Scott’s efforts, was sentenced to death. On 
visiting him in the condemned cell, the culprit said to him: 


“T am sorry, sir, that I have no fee to offer you, so let me beg your 
acceptance of two bits of advice, which may be useful when you 
come to have a house of your own. I am done with practice, and 
here is my legacy. Never keep a large watch-dog out of doors 
. . . « but tie a little, light, yelping terrier within. And, secondly, 
_ no trust in nice, clever, gim-crack locks; the only one that 

others us is a huge, old, heavy one . . . . the ruderand rustier the 
key, so much the better for the housekeeper.” 


This advice Scott, thirty years after, summed up in rhyme at 
a Judge’s dinner in the same town: 


Yelping terrier, rusty key, 
Was Walter Scott’s best Jeddart fee. 


The Journal contains the record of six years, none of which 
differ widely one from the other. His intimate friends do not 
change, and the journeys between Abbotsford and Edinburgh are 
made with monotonous regularity. That the thought of keeping 
a journal did not occur to Sir Walter at an earlier date is to us a 
matter for regret—a regret which, in his opening words, he tells 
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us was also felt by himself. As it is, he only begins to place on 
record ‘“ what myself says to me” in the year 1825, when he was 
fifty-four years of age, and only a few months before the catas- 
trophe which ruined his pecuniary position, probably hastened his 
wife’s death, and certainly changed his pleasant literary labours 
into the hard, grinding work of a slave, who, although his own 
taskmaster, had in himself a very severe one. 

The Journal opens on November 20, 1825. Amongst his first 
entries we read one describing the pleasure he had derived from a 
trip to Ireland the previous summer, which, although it cost him 
£500, he holds to have been worth that sum. ‘The Irish and 
their country delighted him greatly. Of the former he writes 
that neither their wit, nor their good humour, nor their whim- 
sical absurdity, nor their courage, are exaggerated. Of the first 
he affords a good specimen : “I gave a fellow ashilling on some 
occasion, when sixpence was the fee. ‘ Remember you owe me 
sixpence, Pat.’ ‘May your honour live till I pay you.’ There 
was courtesy as well as wit in this; and all the clothes on Pat’s 
back would have been dearly bought by the sum in question.” 

It is only for a couple of months that, in this record, we see 
Scott in the days of his prosperity. As we said above, his Journal 
opens in November. On December 7 he writes cheerfully : 


I have much to comfort me in the present aspect of my family. 
My eldest son, independent in fortune, united to an affectionate wife, 
and of good hopes in his profession ; my second, with a good deal of 
talent, and in the way, I trust, of cultivating it to good purpose. 
Anne, an honest, downright, good Scotch lass, in whom I would only 
wish to correct a spirit of satire ; and Lockhart is Lockhart, to whom 
I can most willingly confide the happiness of the daughter who 
chose him, and ne he has chosen. My dear wife, the partner 
of early cares and successes, is,'I fear, frail in health—though I trust 
and pray she may see me out. Indeed, if this troublesome complaint 
goes on, it bodes no long existence. .. . . Square the odds, and 
good night, Sir Walter, about sixty. I care not if I leave my name 
unstained, and my family properly settled. Sut est viwisse. (i. 39.) 


It may be as well to explain here that Scott’s pecuniary affairs 
were greatly involved in those of his publishers, Constable, and 
Ballantyne & Co. Whatever affected them touched Sir Walter 
closely. As it turned out, this connection was an unfortunate 
one. Sir Walter, however, in common with the rest of men, was 
unendowed with prophetic foresight. At the time he embarked 
his fortunes with those of his publishers, it seemed that he was 
placing himself on the easiest road to attain the great object of 
his life, viz., the foundation of a family with territorial possessions, 
and inhabiting one of the baronial castles, the image of which had 
haunted his imagination since childhood. This was the hope 
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which formed a main incentive to his literary labour at the 
beginning. Both before and after his money losses, there can be 
little doubt that the emoluments of literature were one of its 
great attractions to Scott. In his own brain he discovered a 
mine of wealth—and wealth was necessary to him. In his 
earlier days, he required it to satisfy his ambition. In the later 
days, his conscience could not be easy, nor his mind tranquil, 
whilst others were suffering through his embarrassments. 

After the date of the above cheery entry in the Journal, 
follow a few weeks of anxiety. All is apparently lost one day ; 
reassurance is gained on the next. On the 20th December, 
Scott writes : 


The general distress in the city has affected Hurst and Robin- 
son [booksellers in London], Constable’s great agents. Should 
they go, it is not likely that Constable can stand, and such an event 
would lead to great distress and perplexity on the part of Ballan- 
tyne and myself. Thank God, I ane enough to pay twenty shillings 


in the pound, taking matters at the worst. But much inconveni- 
ence must be the consequence (i. 9). 


Then come some good resolutions. So I resolve, he says :— 


No more building ; no purchase of land till times are quite safe ; 


no buying of books, or expensive trifles—I mean, to any extent ; 
clearing off of encumbrances, with the returns of this year’s labour ; 
which resolutions, with health and my habits of industry, will 
make me sleep in spite of thunder (i. 19) ; 


and which resolutions, it may be added, he had no choice but 
to keep. He flatters himself that, in the end, no one can be the 
poorer through his losses ; and then continues : 


An odd thought strikes me; when I die, will the Journal of these 
days be taken out of the ebony cabinet at Abbotsford, and read as 
the transient pout of a man worth £60,000, with wonder that the 
well-seeming Baronet should ever have experienced such a hitch? 
Or, will it be found in some obscure lodging-house, where the de- 
eayed son of chivalry has hung up his scutcheon for some twenty 
shillings a week, and where one or two old friends will look grave, and 
whisper to each other, ‘‘ Poor gentleman; a well-meaning man; 
nobody’s enemy but his own; family poorly left ; pity he took that 
foolish title?” Who can answer this question ? (i. 56) ; 

and so the pendulum swings backwards and forwards, oscil- 
lating between hopes and fears, until the fatal news of January 
17th, 1826, reaches him. The stoppage of their London agent 
ruins both Constable and Ballantyne, and Sir Walter’s fortune 
is engulfed in the disaster. He became liable for £130,000, and 
the rest of his life is spent in unremitting efforts to discharge his 
debts to the uttermost farthing. 
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Scott’s position was peculiar. At the time of his eldest son’s 
marriage, he had settied the Abbotsford estate on him and his 
children, and it was therefore safe from the touch of his own 
creditors. This arrangement seems to have hurt Scott’s keen 
sense of honour. He felt that he had done wrong in placing 
any portion of his property beyond his own personal! control, 
before he had made a deliberate examination into the state of 
his responsibilities ; and he was anxious that none should suffer 
in consequence of his remissness. . 

Had Constable, and Ballantyne & Co. allowed themselves to be 
declared bankrupts, Sir Walter, as one of the partners concerned, 
would simply have handed over to the creditors all his property, 
literary, or other, including the life-rent at Abbotsford, his 
furniture, and collections. Although losing much that he valued 
by this arrangement, the future would have been all his own, 
and he would have been free to deal as he thought best with 
the fruits of his projected toil. Such would have been the 
natural course for an insolvent debtor to take. Scott, however, 
viewed the embarrassments of the firm in which he was involved, 
less as a man of commerce than as a gentleman. To die leaving 
any one the poorer through his fault, or his misfortune, was 
intolerable to him: and he felt so great a confidence in his power 
of realising large sums by his pen, as to feel assured that, if his 
life were spared, and his strength did not fail, his creditors would 
have no reason to regret the arrangement that was made. And 
the arrangement was this—to allow Scott to remain at Abbotsford, 
and to continue his literary labours unmolested, whilst a trust 
was formed, to the credit of which all sums earned by Scott 
were placed. Neither did his creditors, in the end, suffer by 
their forbearance. We are told: ‘ They had not miscalculated, 
nor did Scott calculate wrongly. He paid the penalty of health 
and life, but he saved his honour and his self-respect” ; and 
eventually his creditors received their full twenty shillings in 
the pound. The process of making money, however, was a hard 
one—in the Journal we see how hard. It required, in addition 
to the labour of writing, the happy art of so pleasing the public 
taste, that his work should be in constant and wide demand. In 
this respect, perhaps, no other author has been so fortunate. 
The sums given for Scott’s books, at the date at which they 
were given —as later on the Journal discloses—seem almost 
fabulous. 

Although his difficulties bring many troubles and annoyances 
in their train, yet they were uot unaccompanied by alleviations. 
Amongst these, one of the most grateful is the affectionate 
sympathy manifested by his friends, which takes the form in 
many cases of offers of substantial a:sistance. One friend offers 
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him £30,000, and Sir Walter is particularly touched by the 
behaviour of his daughter’s harp-master, who begs his accept- 
ance of a gift of £500—probably his life’s savings. Each and 
every offer of help is, however, decidedly refused. I will involve 
no one, he writes, “either rich or poor. My own right hand 
shall do it. I feel neither dishonoured nor broken down by the 
bad news I have received.” Trouble seemed to brace him; and 
though, when for a moment the thought of being driven from 
Abbotsford, and of having to leave the poor people whom he 
loved so well, casts him down, yet he quickly recovers himself, 
and continues : 


I will not yield without a fight for it. It is odd, when I set my- 
self to work doggedly, as Dr. Johnson would say, 1 am exactly the 
same man that I ever was, neither low-spirited, nor distrait. In 
en seas times I have sometimes felt my fancy and powers of 
anguage flag; but adversity is to me at least a tonic and bracer : 
the fountain is awakened from its inmost recesses, as if the spirit 
of affliction had troubled it in its passage, (i. 89). 


He is, indeed, able a little later on to view his position as a 
philosopher ; and the shock once over, he decides that he is as 
well off in all essential circumstances as he was before. I have 
now, he says, 


no pecuniary provisions to embarrass me, and I think, now the 
shock of the discovery is past and over, I am much better off on the 
whole. Iam asif I had shaken off from my shoulders a great 
mass of garments, rich indeed, but cumbrous, and always more a 
burden than a comfort. I am free from a hundred petty public 
duties imposed on me as a man of consideration—of the expense of 
a great hospitality—and, what is better, of the great waste of time 
connected with it. I have known, in my day, all kinds of society, 
and can pretty well estimate how much or how little one loses by 
retiring from all but that which is very intimate. I sleep and eat 
and work as I was wont; and, if I could see those about me as 
indifferent to the loss of rank as I am, I should be completely 
happy (i. 100). 


Scott lived only six years after his losses, and these years he 
spent, so far as outward surroundings were concerned, much in 
the same manner as those which preceded them. As is well 
known, in 1806 Scott had accepted the post of one of the Clerks 
of Session in Edinburgh. This office obliged him to reside for 
a considerable part of the year in that capital. Perhaps, one of 
the most noticeable changes brought into his life by his misfor- 
tunes was, that he was obliged to part with his town house, and 
thus to cease to be a citizen of Edinburgh. For the future, he 
merely takes rooms ; or, as times become more prosperous with 
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him, a furnished house for the five months during which the 
Court of Session remains sitting. 

The Judges, with their clerks in attendance, took their seats 
at ten o’clock in the morning, and sat from four to six hours, 
according to the amount of business to be transacted. Although 
tiie duties of a clerk were to some extent formal and merely 
mechanical, yet there were few days on which Scott was not 
called upon to bring his real legal knowledge into play ; and his 
work required the study both of law-papers and of legal autho- 
rities, during the hours in which he was not actually in Court. 
Whilst living in Edinburgh, his literary labours were chiefly 
performed before breakfast. He rose early, not, however, as 
early as he awoke, though the intervening time was by no 
means wasted. Indeed, to Scott it often was the most valuable 
of the twenty-four hours. 


The half-hour between waking and rising has all my life proved 
— to any task which was exercising my invention. When 

get over any knotty difficulty in a story, or have had in former 
times to fill up a passage in a poem, it was always when I first 
opened my eyes that the desired ideas thronged upon me. This is 
so much the case, that I am in the habit of relying upon it and say- 
ing to myself when I am at a loss, ‘‘ Never mind: we shall have 
it ut seven o’clock to-morrow morning” (i. 113). 


After rising, he would write till the breakfast-hour; and then 
again, when he returned from Court in the afternoon, and even 
in the evening when no official papers or any important social 
engagement claimed his time. On the days also, which were 
not infrequent, when the Court was not sitting, he spent every 
minute at his desk engaged in composition. 

At Abbotsford, where Scott passed the months during which 
his presence was not required in Edinburgh, his day was mapped 
out, although somewhat differently, yet, with the same regularity. 
He rose at seven, or even earlier, and wrote or studied until ten, 
when he breakfasted with his daughter alone—Lady Scott being 
unable to leave her room before mid-day, during some years pre- 
viously to her death. From the breakfast table he again retired 
to his study, and wrote steadily till one o’clock, by which time 
he had well earned a little reiaxation, and the right to enjoy 
fresh air and exercise. There were, however, in that Northern 
climate many days when all outdoor pleasures were impossible, 
and then his work would progress all the faster. Thus, on 
September 27, we read : 


The morning was damp, dripping, and unpleasant; so I even 
made a work of necessity, and set to work at the “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” like a dragon. I murdered M‘Lellan of Bombay at 
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Thrieve Castle ; stabbed the Black Douglas in the town of Stirling ; 
astonished King James before Rexburg ; and stifled the Earl of Mar 
in his bath in the Canongate. A wild world, my masters, this 
Scotland of ours must have been. No fear of want of interest; no 
lassitude in those days for want of work. 

For treason d’ye see, 

Was to them a dish of tea; 

And murther, bread and butter. (ii. 38.) 


If, nowever, the weather was fine, Scott would now wander 
about his favourite woods, which had all been created by him- 
self; and with his faithful factor, Tom Purdie, would decide 
where to fell and where to plant. Seldom was it that one or two 
dogs were not also his companions ; and they to the full shared 
his attention. His love for these faithful friends appears through- 
out the Journal; and many an entry shows how much he cared 
for them, and how readily he forgave their ill-deeds. Indeed, 
that the tranquility of these afternoon rambles was sometimes 
disturbed by his favourites, we may gather from an incident de- 
scribed by Mr. Adolphus, in which an unsuspecting cat at a cot- 
tage door was demolished by Nimrod in one of his gambols. 

This deerhound was an old offender. Sir Walter tells his friend, 
Richardson, @ propos of astory he had just heard of Joanna Baillie’s 
cat having worried a dog: It’s just like her mistress, who beats the 
male race of authors out of the pit in describing the higher passions, 
that are more proper to their sex than hers. . .. What could I say 
to Nimrod, but what Brantéme said to some ferrailleur, who had been 
too successful in a duel: Ah, mon grand ami, vous avez tué mon autre 
grand ami.” (ii. 273, note.) 

If not walking in the woods, Sir Walter would often visit his 
near neighbours, the Fergusons of Huntly Burn, whose names con- 
stantly occur. On his return, he would jot down a few words in 
his Journal, perhaps enjoy a short doze, or a chat with his wife 
and daughter, until Dalgleesh, the butler, who deserves special 
mention—as he refused to leave his master in the hour of distress 
though it was at a loss to himself that he stayed—announced 
the dinner. This was a simple meal at Abbotsford, consisting 
of soup and a slice of plain meat ; after which followed a cigar, 
perhaps a tumbler of weak whisky and water, whilst he read a 
novel. By this time, the hour of tea would have arrived : which 
being discussed, Scott again retired to his own room to write 
until ten o’clock, when, naving taken a little bread to eat, with a 
glass of porter, he went to bed. 

The even tenour of Scott’s days in the months waich succeeded 
his misfortunes, is uninterrupted by visits. He lives a secluded 
life ; and his main interest consists in the work of clearing off his 
debts ; and his chief hope, the falfilment of it speedily and com- 
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pletely. If we are struck by an over-eagerness after the mere 
financial profits of literature, we must ever bear in mind that it 
is not for his own gain that Scott is labouring, but for the good 
of his creditors, and for his own honourable satisfaction. 

Early in the day he is cheered at his work by success. Three 
months after realising his losses, he is able to hand over to the 
trustees of his creditors the sum of £8000, the proceeds of the 
sale of ‘“ Woodstock ”—the whole work having been written, 
printed, and sold in that time. He is naturally exhilirated by 
such a result, and sanguinely anticipates the total extinction of 
his liabilities in the course of four or five years. A curious fancy 
occurs to him ; and in the first glow of pleasure which followed 
the receipt of the news of the success of “ Woodstock,” he goes 
off and plants two or three acorns, and elects to judge by their 
growth whether or not he will eventually clear himself. We re- 
gret to say that we hear no more of the little seedlings, and can 
only express a hope that they are now flourishing oak-trees of 
sixty-four years’ standing, and remind Scott’s descendants of 
their courageous and indefatigable ancestor. 

Although at this time Scott seems not to have doubted his 
power of making money by writing, yet, he never appears to 
have felt assured of the intrinsic excellence of his literary work. 
He tells us that, in the beginning of his prosperity, it was with 
difficulty that he was led to consider himself a better writer than 
the average of authors. His publisher, James Ballantyne, in- 
forms us that on the merits of his own composition Scott was 
not only inaccessible to compliments, but was even insensible to 
truth ; and though he felt pleased with praise, or even with flat- 
tery, about his farms or fields, would at once cut short any 
laudatory remarks about his books. Mr. Ballantyne tells us that 
after the publication of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” he met Sir 
Walter’s eldest daughter, then a very young girl: “ Well, Miss 
Sophia,” he asked, “ and how do you like the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ 
with which everybody is enchanted”? She answered, with un- 
affected simplicity ; “Oh, I have not read it. Papa says, ‘ There 
is nothing so bad for young girls as reading bad poetry. ” On 
one occasion only is it recorded that Scott was decidedly gratified 
by praise. Ballantyne was dining with a large and accomplished 
party, of whom Chalmers was one. He tells us that 


The conversation turned upon Scott’s romances emg and 


the course of it led me to call on Sir Walter, and address him as 
follows :— 

I knew the task was a bold one, but I thought I saw that I should 
get well through it. “Well, Sir Walter,” I said, “ I was dining yester- 
day where your works became the subject of copious conversation.” 
His countenance immediately became overcast, and his answer was: 
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“‘ Well, I think, I must say your party might have been better em- 
ployed.” “I knew it would be your answer, nor would I have 
mentioned it, but that Dr. Chalmers was present, and was by far the 
most decided in his expressions of pleasure and admiration of any of 
the party.” This instantly roused him to the most vivid animation. 
“Dr. Chalmers,” he repeated, “that throws new light on the subject ; 
to have produced any effect upon the mind of such a man as Dr. 
Chalmers is indeed something to be proud of. Dr. Chalmers is a 
man of the truest genius. I will thank you to repeat all that you 
can recoliect that he said on the subject ” (i. 175, note). 


The year 1826 was destined to bring keener sorrow to Scott 
than any which arose from pecuniary causes. Not only are his fears 
now first awakened for the life of his much-loved little grandson, 
the child for whom the “ Tales of a Grandfather ” were written— 
Lockhart’s eldest son—but death lays his hand upon one of 
Scott’s immediate home circle ; Lady Scott dies. 

In March, when he is giving up his house in Edinburgh, we 
have the first intimations of serious illness. Lady Scott and her 
daughter are obliged to delay their journey to Abbotsford, in 
order that the former may consult a doctor, and may try certain 
new remedies. In May, Scott laments that his walks are now 
solitary, and that his wife is daily losing strength. “Since 
Sunday,” he says, “there has been a change for the worse. My 
hopes are almost gone. But,” he adds, with his usual fortitude, 
“T am determined to stand this grief as I have done others.” 

A few days later his duties recall him to Edinburgh ; and, 
saddest of all unspoken partings, he is unable even to take leave 
of his dying wife. After passing a bad night, she was in a 
sound sleep, from which it would have been dangerous to disturb 
her, when he started. The simple words in which this melan- 
choly ending to his married life are recorded, strike us as being 
more touching than an eloquent and passionate burst of grief. 
“T have seen plainly,” he writes, 


within the last two months that recovery was hopeless. And 
yet, to part from the companion of twenty-nine years when so very 
ill—that I did not, could not forsee. It withers my heart to think 
of it. 

Five days later he receives the news that all is over, and 
returns to Abbotsford to console his heart-broken daughter, 
whose sufferings, he says, 


would have been inexpressibly moving to me as a stranger. 
What was it then to a father? For myself, I scarce know how I 
feel; sometimes as firm as the Bass Rock, sometimes as weak as 
the wave that breaks on it I am as alert (he continues) at 
thinking and deciding as I ever was in my life. Yet, when I con- 
trast what this place now is, with what it has been not long since, 
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I think my heart will break. Lonely, aged, deprived of my family— 
all but ee Anne—an impoverished and embarrassed man, I am 
deprived of the sharer of my thoughts and counsels, who could 
always talk down my sense of the calamitous apprehensions which 
must break the heart that must bear them alone. Even her foibles 
were of service to me, by giving me things to think of beyond my 
weary self-reflections (i. 193). 


His wife was buried at Dryburgh Abbey, close by the spot 
where he himself wished to rest. Of the funeral itself he 
writes : 


The whole scene floats as a sort of dream before me—the beautiful 
day, the gray ruins covered and hidden amongst clouds of foliage 
and flourish, where the grave, even in the «4 of beauty, lay lurking, 
and gaped for its prey. Then the grave looks, the hasty important 
bustle of men with spades and mattocks—the train of carriages— 
the coffin containing the creature that was so long the dearest to 
me, and whom I was to consign to the very spot which in pleasure 

arties we so often visited. It seems still as if this could not really 
Be. But it is so—and duty to God and to my children must teach 
me patience (i. 197). 

As time wears on, Sir Walter’s grief naturally softens, though 
for some months he can look at no parers, nor at anything that 
recalls his lost wife, without feeling as if stung “ by fifty scor- 
pions.” Throughout his domestic, as in his pecuniary misfor- 
tunes, however, he carries a brave front before the world. When 
all but overwhelmed by this additional grief, he remembers that 
he has been wont to say: “ My mind to me a kingdom is,” and 
then he adds, “I am rightful monarch, and, God to aid, I will 
not be dethroned by any rebellious passion.” Shortly after the 
funeral he is back in Edinburgh, and resumes his ordinary routine 
life. He attends Court regularly, and every spare hour is devoted 
to writing. 

Besides his romances and frequent articles contributed to 
periodicals, Scott was occupied in 1826 with a lengthy life of 
Napoleon. In order to obtain access to the official papers 
necessary for his work, and also in the hopes of gathering 
authentic anecdotes relating to the Emperor, Sir Walter, in the 
autumn of this year, visited both London and Paris. The trip 
was not only serviceable to his work, but it was also a useful 
distraction from his recent trials, and helped greatly to restore 
his spirits. 

He left home, with his daughter Anne, on October 12, reached 
Carlisle the same evening, and on the following day arrived at 
Rokeby, the seat of his old friend, Mr. Morritt. ‘This gentleman, 
“oneof the most accomplished that ever shared Scott’s confidence,” 
is frequently mentioned in the Journal. He had himself written 
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sundry works, treating mainly of Greek literature, and also a 
pamphlet on Catholic Emancipation, a topic which in those years 
greatly occupied public attention. Mr. Morritt so thoroughly 
enjoyed Scott’s society, that a year or two after, when the latter 
was finally released from all legal duties, he suggests that the 
Scotts should promise to spend every alternate. November with 
him at Rokeby, and that he, in his turn, would undertake to do 
as much for Sir Walter, by coming to Abbotsford in the inter- 
vening years. 

The halt made at Rokeby is not a long one, and Scott is soon 
once more travelling. He is able on this occasion to write: 
“Old England is no changeling,” as he finds the road to London, 
along which he had not travelled for some years, so little altered. 
We note this specially, as, had Sir Walter been alive some ten 
years later, we should probably have had a vivid picture of the 
revolutionary changes brought about by the railway——changes 
which, we imagine, Scott was too good a Conservative not to 
deprecate. 

After two days’ more journeying, we find Scott settled in Pall 
Mall, and enjoying the society of London wits, poets, and artists. 
He had barely arrived in town, when he received the King’s 
commands to spend a day at Windsor. George IV. was always 
studiously attentive to Sir Walter, and on this occasion received 
him “ with the same mixture of kindness and courtesy which,” 
says Scott, “has always distinguished his conduct to me.” Few 
loyal subjects can receive attention from their Sovereign without 
returning grateful praise, and Scott is no exception to this rule, 
He sees in the King an accomplished and well bred gentleman, 
a model in many respects of a British monarch. His reserve, 
which keeps him aloof from public places, and which was increased 
by the behaviour of the people during the Queen’s trial, where, 
according to Scott, ‘‘ John Bull made such a beast of himself ”— 
alone prevents the King from being as popular as he deserves. 

When Scott returns to town, he renews his friendship with Tom 
Moore, who had been at Abbotsford during the preceding year. 
The poet and the novelist became mutually so well pleased with 
one another, that when Moore left Scott’s home, the latter 
writes : “ It wouid be a delightful addition to life if T. M. had a 
cottage within two miles of one.” Moore is now, the following 
year, disposed to accompany Scott to Paris, for which city he soon 
leaves London. Moore does not, however, alter all, travel with him. 
In Paris they find a quiet, snug hotel, and determine to remain 
there “ at fifteen francs a day.” If this sum means fifteen francs 

per head, it would show that prices have not greatly risen in that 
capital during the last sixty years. 

Paris is not one whit behind London in its desire to do honour 
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to the author of “ Waverley.” We feel, however, slightly surprised 
that amongst the earliest marks of French appreciation should 
be the presentation to Sir Walter of a bouquet “as large 
as a Maypole,” accompanied by a speech full of honey and oil, 
from les Dames des Halles! Had the Waverley novels really 
been read and admired by these ladies? Then follow dinners at 
our ambassador’s, Lord Granville ; visits to Russian princesses— 
a whole bevy of whom, on one occasion, he finds arrayed in 
tartan to do him honour ; a piteous appeal “ almost on her knees” 
from Madame Mirbel, to be allowed to take his portrait ; nights 
at the play ; and the usual amusements of a man whom Paris is 
bent on féting; till, at length, Scott threatens to give up his 
Journal until he leaves Paris. ‘The French are literally outra- 
geous in their civilities, bounce in at all hours, and drive one half 
mad with compliments.” He finds time, however, to please 
Madame Mirbel, and we see him spending several hours in her 
studio a patient sitter, whilst she paints his likeness. Nor was 
this the last time he was subjected to the like tedium. 

In 1828 we read that he is again under torture, this time to 
the English painter, Northcote. At the last sitting, Northcote 
remarked ; 


“You have often sat for your portrait.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Sir Walter, 
“my dog, Maida, and I have sat frequently—so often that Maida, 
who had little philosophy, conceived such a dislike to painters 
that, whenever he saw a man take out a pencil and paper, and look 
at him, he set up a howl and ran off. His unfortunate master, how- 
ever well he can howl, was never able to run much; he was there- 
fore obliged to abide the event. Yes, I have frequently sat for my 
picture ” (ii. 179). 


To return to Scott’s life in Paris, we may add that he sees a 
little of French political life, and unfortunately, though only 
spoken to himself in his Journal, ventures on a prophecy : “ The 
Whigs may say what they like, but I think the Bourbons will 
stand.” This was, remember, only four years before 1830 ! 

For the work which had brought Sir Walter to Paris, he 
thinks he has done much. He is confirmed in the estimate he 
had already formed of Napoleon’s character, and can now draw 
the Emperor’s portrait with a firmer hand than when his views 
were mere faint impressions. 

After leaving Paris, Scott hurried homewards with unfortunate 
haste. The result was, that arriving at an inn before he was ex- 
pected, his host was unprepared for his reception, and he slept in 
a damp bed, and thus sowed the seed of the terrible rheumatic 
sufferings which he underwent in the following winter. 

Once again in London, Scott spent an agreeable ten days 
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amongst English literary men and women. He was specially 
pleased by an introduction to Madame D’Arblay, the authoress, 
when Miss Burney, of “ Evelina.” In describing her past triumphs 
to Seott, this lady told him that, when she first heard that Dr. 
Johnson had praised her work with his accustomed emphasis, she 
went wild with joy at this decided evidence of her literary success, 
and with child-like glee gave vent to her delight by dancing and 
skipping round a mulberry tree. We may here mention another 
encounter Scott had with a lady of letters, though it occurred 
later, and in Scotland: Mrs. Hemans, to whom he took greatly, 
in spite of his daughter, who condemned the lady as “blue.” 
She may have been slightly sentimental, and for this Scott admin- 
istered a corrective in the form of a good story: 

She told me of the peculiar melancholy attached to the words 
“no more.” I could not help telling, as a different application of 
the words, how an old dame riding home along Cockenzie Sands, 
pretty bowsy, fell off the pillion, and her husband, being in good 
order also, did not miss her till he came to Prestonpans. He instantly 
returned with some neighbours, and found the good woman seated 
amidst the advancing tide, which began to rise, with her lips ejacu- 
lating to her cummers, who she supposed were still pressing her to 
another cup, “ Nae ae drap mair, 1 thank you kindly ” (ii. 319). 


When Scott left London, he and his daughter made their first 
stage to Oxford, where his second son, Charles, was then studying. 
The son entertained and lionised his father, and gratified the latter 
by his dutiful attentions. He writes: “ How pleasant it is for a 
father to sit at his child’s board! It is like an aged man reclin- 
ing under the shadow of the oak he has planted.” His stay is not, 
however, long, and he soon finds himself back in Edinburgh, 
attending Court Sessions, and grudging every spare moment not 
spent at his desk. 

The succeeding winter was atrying one. The season was un- 
usually inclement, and Scott suffered severely from rheumatism, 
aggravated by an increasing feeling of general weakness. Al- 
though he puts a brave face on the matter, the entries for the 
month of December are melancholy reading. His nights are 
constantly disturbed and feverish, and his days are passed in suf- 
fering. Hus task is never willingly intermitted, but literary com- 
position must have been a grievous trialh On December 17 
he writes : “This was a day of labour, agreeably varied by a pain 
which rendered it scarce possible to sit upright.” Entries of the 
same character are frequent, and thus ends the most eventful year 
of Scott’s life. One “of much evil, and some good; but espe- 
cially the courage to endure what Fortune sends without becoming 
a pipe for her fingers.” 

January, 1827, finds Scott at Abbotsford, bound fast and tight 
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to his chair with rheumatism, and determined to utilise his en- 
forced confinement by making headway with his “ Life of 
Napoleon.” A reward for his industry is, we are glad to say, not 
far distant ; and a few weeks later he learns that the procceds of 
“ Buonaparte,” in eight volumes, will amount to £12,000. This 
is a bright prospect both to himself and to his creditors, and full of 
promise. Already, however, we discern threatening symptoms. 
A new disorder has apparently developed in his system, which he 
attributes to his advancing years, although he consoles himself 
for its approach by telling us that age “is but the cypress avenue 
which terminates in the tomb, where the weary are at rest,” 
its attendant weakness endangers the prospect of his eventual 
freedom, and muy prove fatal to his hopes. 

In the midst of Scott’s serious money difficulties, the annoyance 
of hardly knowing where to turn for the comparatively trifling 
sums needed for daily expenses is often noted in the Journal. 
He, like smaller men, finds that his return to Edinburgh after 
Christmas is the signal for his tradesmen to fire off a volley of 
small accounts, which “ whistle like grape shot,” and which it 
will take some hard work to pay off; and “ how to get the time 
to work?” Often, too, a chance fifty or hundred pounds, coming 
as payment for an article, is welcomed as helping to carry him 
on uutil his official pay-day arrives. Such daily anxieties will 
often fret a less courageous man more severely than serious 
debts. But Sir Walter’s cheerfulness seems unaffected, and he 
bears large and small pecuniary trials with the same equanimity 
that he exhibits under severe domestic affliction and bodily pain. 

In February we find him making merry at a charity vinner 
for the Theatrical Fund. He tells us that he is usually rather 
felicitious in such a situation, and gives a few simple rules, to the 
observing of which he attributes his success in opening the purse- 
strings of the company. Though we doubt their efficacy to- 
day, the following are characteristic of the earlier years of this 
century. The first rule is always to hurry round the bottle some 
five or six times without “ prosing yourself, or permitting others 
to prose.” This “slight fillip of wine,” as in those days half a 
dozen glasses were considered, destroys all nervousness, and 
inclines men to be amused with any and every joke. Sir Walter 
advises that these be now freely administered. 


Don’t be too particular (he adds) ; a bad joke will do almost as well 
as a good one, provided it hits the tastes of the company, and this 
depends on its character. Choose your text with discretion, the ser- 
mon may be as you like. Be chary how you use your authority as 
chairman, and, when sufficient wine has been drunk, then be careful 
with the bottle. Nothing is so ridiculous as a drunken proser. More- 
over, be sure you are not lengthy. Always speak short. 
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The dinner went off well; and, if the jokes were not brilliant, 
the laughter was abundant. The evening was noteworthy for 
more than Sir Walter’s successful chairmanship. It was on this 
occasion that the veil was finally lifted, and that Scott’s author- 
ship of the Waverley novels was formally acknowledged. It 
happened to be the first public dinner at which he assisted since 
his troubles, and when Lord Meadowbanks was asked to propose 
Scott’s health, after receiving his permission, he distinctly referred 
to Sir Walter as the “‘ minstrel of our native land,” to whom a debt 
of gratitude was due from Scotchmen for having opened out the 
beauties and characteristics of their country, and woven romances 
out of the heroic deeds of their ancestors. In Scott’s reply he 
acknowledged that the novels were his work, and emphatically 
repudiated all suggestion that he had received assistance from 
any one whatever. “ When I say Iam the author,” he insisted, 
“I mean the total and undivided author.” Except the avowed 
quotations, every word was written by himself. 

Although the authorship of “ Waverley” had long been an 
open secret, its definite announcement was received at the time 
with rapturous applause, and caused a sensation throughout 
Europe. The mystery was at length dispelled. Why it had 
ever been allowed to arise, it is difficult to say. Any conceal- 
ment or want of entire frankness, appears inconsistent with the 
transparent openness of Sir Walter’s whole nature. Some expla- 
nation may be found in the fact that he seems, when first writing 
novels, to have considered that such work was inconsistent with 
the decorum necessary to a Clerk of Sessions. “ Judges being 
monks, clerks are a sort of lay brethren, from whom some 
solemnity of walk and conduct may be expected,” he gives as a 
reason for not owning the authorship of “‘ Waverley.” He had, it 
is true, put his own name to his poems; and to his reputation as a 
poet he ascribed his slow advance in his profession : when, there- 
fore, he descended, as he held, to a lower place in literature, and 
wrote novels, and novels the success of which he in no way antici- 
pated, he not unnaturally feared to risk his position amongst his 
fellow lawyers, and decided to make the venture anonymously. 
The startling success of his works brought other feelings into 
play. Thoroughly as he appreciated the affection and goodwill 
of his fellow-men, Scott cared little for mere popular applause ; 
and the sensation of being sought after asa celebrity and exhibited 
as a lion was distasteful to him. Joined to the dislike of noto- 
riety, and the feeling of what was due to his legal position, we 
may add an impression which possessed Scott, viz., that his com- 
mercial relations with the firm of Ballantyne had better remain 
a private one ; and he therefore refrained from putting his name 
to the “ Waverley ”’ series of novels. 
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It was about this time that Sir Walter was gratified by a 
spontaneous and appreciative letter from Goethe, to which, break- 
ing through his rule of never answering, nor even reading letters 
from foreign literary men, he at once replied. He was naturally 
flattered by the notice of the venerable sage, the translation of 
whose book “Goetz von Berlichingen,” had been his own first 
literary achievement, and whom he designates as at once the - 
Ariosto and the Voltaireof Germany. He begs Goethe’s accept- 
ance of his “ Life of Napoleon,” and gives all the details of his 
family and present circumstances for which the former asks. 
Goethe’s estimate of the “ Life of Napoleon” we are able to 
gather from a letter he wrote to Carlyle after reading it. In 
this letter, after begging Carlyle to convey to Sir Walter two 
medals he was forwarding from Weimar, he requests Carlyle also to 
return Scott his heartfelt thanks for the gratification which the 
biography of Napoleon had afforded him; and he adds that he 
shall notice the work in the forthcoming number of “ Kunst und 
Altenthum.” The characteristic letter of Carlyle in which he 
discharges his commission is, we are glad to say, given at the 
end of the second volume of the Journal. 

The year 1827 concludes satisfactorily, and Scott can justly 
claim the right to enjoy his Christmas. In the month of 
December, that is barely two years after his losses, he is able, 
through his own unaided efforts and industry, to repay the sum of 
£40,000. We are not surprised to hear that his creditors passed 
a unanimous vote of thanks for the indefatigable energy which 
had achieved such a result. 

In the following year Cadell, one of the trustees for the 
creditors, and Scott decided to bring out a uniform and handsome 
edition of all Sir Walter Scott’s works. This, his opus magnum, 
as he always designates it, necessitated the purchase of the copy- 
right of all his books ; a purchase to which, after some demur, the 
other trustees consented, as being distinctly advantageous for all 
concerned. The scheme was one of great interest to Scott. He 
introduced each novel in turn, with an account of the suggestions 
on which it had been founded, and illustrated it with historical 
and antiquarian notes. As a commercial enterprise it succeeded 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of those interested in the 
plan. By the end of 1829, eight volames of the new series had 
been published, and the monthly sales had risen, we are told, as 
high as 35,000 copies. Scott was naturally elated, and writes: 
“The sale of the novels is pro-di-gi-ous. If it but lasts, a few 
years will clear my feet of old encumbrances. I should be happy 
to die a free man.” 

About this time a change is made in Scott’s life, and at length 
he becomes the complete master of his time. It is proposed to 
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reduce the number of Clerks in Session from six to four; and he 
is one of the two whom it is decided to superannuate. He goes 
without regret, foreseeing that the change will be a great gain to 
his health and happiness, by allowing him to spend all his days 
at Abbotsford, and amongst the heathery moors which, he once 
told Washington Irving, he should die if he did not often see. 

It was none too soon for Scott to diminish his labours. Human 
strength is limited, and he was now called on to pay the penalty 
for the over great strain to which he had subjected his brain. 
Early in 1830 he experienced a slight attack of threatening 
paralysis, which, although at the time it was not made public, and 
was therefore unsuspected, caused great alarm to his family. It 
was followed by others of a like nature; and although his literary 
work is not intermitted, a certain cloudiness of words, and con- 
fusion of arrangement now become apparent in his writings, which 
betray too surely the weakening of his faculties. He would heed 
no warning ; and though assured that if he persisted in his 
literary labours, serious illuess would be the result, he only 
answered: “ As for bidding me not to work, Molly might as 
well put the kettle on the tire, and say, now, don’t boil.” 

His exertions, however trying to himself, are not unrequitted. 
Within a month of his first seizure another meeting of Scott’s 
creditors is called together, and they are gratified by again re- 
ceiving a substantial dividend. They vote their thanks, and 
unanimously pass the following resolution : 


That Sir Walter Scott be requested to accept of his furniture, 
plate, linen, paintings, library, and curiosities of every description, 
as the best means the creditors have of expressing their very high 
sense of his most honourable conduct, and in grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the unparalleled and most successful exertions he has made, 
and continues to make for them. 


The concluding years of Scott's Journal are often painful 
reading. ‘To bodily weakness is now added a decided lessening 
of mental power. His entry for May 6, 1831, contains the fol- 
lowing ominous sentence : 

Here is a precious job. I have a formal remonstrance from those 
critical persons, Cadell and Ballantyne, against the last volume of 
“Count Robert ” (the novel on which he had been lately engaged ; 
and he adds), I suspect their opinion will be found to coincide with 
that of the public The blow is a stunning one Iam 
at sea in the dark, and the vessel leaky, I think, into the bargain 
(ii. 405). 

It is evident that his meridian is passed, and sheer force of 
will und industry cannot reproduce the power of his early 
writings. 

We may here mention that during the concluding years of 
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Scott’s life he ceased actually writing himself, but employed the 
friend of his early days, William Laidlaw, as secretary, and dic- 
tated to him. His name frequently appears in the Journal, and 
from Scott’s life he is well known as having been the friend to 
whom his acquaintance with James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
was due. Laidlaw had early perceived the real poetic genius 
of his father’s shepherd, and introduced him to Scott, who always 
hereafter befriended him. The first time Hogg was in Edinburgh 
Scott invited him to dinner. He was duly presented to Mrs. 
Scott, who, being at the date in a delicate state of health, “ was 
reclining on a sofa.” The shepherd made his best bow, we read, 


and forthwith took possession of another sofa placed opposite to 
hers, and stretched himself on it at his full length, for, as he said 
afterwards, “I thought I could never do wrong to copy the lady of 
the house.” As his dress was then precisely that in which a herds- 
man attends cattle to market, and as his hands bore legible marks of 
a recent sheep-smearing, the lady of the house did not observe with 
perfect equanimity the usage to which her chintz was exposed. 
The shepherd, however, remarked nothing of this, dined heartily, 
drank freely, and afforded merriment to the company... . . As the 
liquor operated, his familiarity increased. From “Mr. Scott” he 
advanced to “Shirra,” and thence to “ Scott,” “Walter,” and 
“ Watty,” till at supper, he fairly convulsed the whole table by 
addressing Mrs. Scott as ‘‘ Charlotte.” 


From May 1831 to September in the same year there is a gap 
in the Journal, which recommences with the words: “I have 
been very ill;” and Scott proceeds to complain of such complete 
prostration of strength that he cannot walk evena mile. He fears 
also some mental confusion, the extent of which he cannot gauge, 
and laments: “I am perhaps setting. Iam myself inclined to 
think so; and like a day that has been a fine one, the light of it 
sets down amid mists and storms.” 

He now reluctantly yields to the wishes of his friends, and 
consents to pass the coming winter in the South of Europe. 
His last days at Abbotsford are cheered by a visit from Words- 
worth ; and by the end of September he is again in London, 
then excited over the Reform Bill, and in a “ foam of polities.” 
Times are threatening, and the aspect of the mob is so alarming 
that the christening of the Duke of Buccleuch’s son and heir, at 
which the King was to stand godfather, and to which Sir Walter 
was invited, had, at the King’s request, to be postponed, lest the 
rabble should pull the house about the ears of his Majesty and 
the guests assembled to meet him. Scott’s vivid imagination is 
fired by the disturbed condition of the public mind. He even 
pictures to himself a disputed succession—a Fitzclarence holding 
London, and the North proclaiming the young Princess 
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Victoria, with the Duke of Wellington as dictator! As we now 
see, such fears were unnecessary; but, remembering the then 
recent occurrences in Paris, we may look on Scott’s alarm as not 
unnatural. | 

His stay in London is not a long one; and Scott soon leaves 
for Portsmouth, there to await a favourable wind for his start for 
the Mediterranean. A man-of-war, the Barham, has kindly been 
placed at his disposal by the King. After some delay, which 
causes Scott to exalt steam at the expense of sail, the right wind 
blows; and on the 29th of October they weigh anchor, and 
glide smoothly along the Isle of Wight, coast the South of 
England, and steer through the Bay of Biscay. Then follow 
entries noting spots, which in those days, nearly touched 
either the memory or the hope of English sailors, and which 
Sir Walter, landsman as he is, cannot see unmoved: Cape 
St. Vincent, Cape Spartel, Tarifa, Trafalgar. Gibraltar is next 
reached; and from thence they go to Malta. Here they are harassed 
by quarantine regulations ; and for ten days are imprisoned in an 
old palace which a ci-devant Grand-Master, Manuel by name, 
had built for his own residence. When released, Scott is housed 
in Valetta. Its picturesqueness suggests ideas for the further 
beautifying of Abbotsford ; and he is greatly pleased with the 
quaintness of the town, and the magniticence of the Church of 
St. John. In spite of having suffered much from the rapacity of 
the French, it still contains ornaments of great value. Scott 
specially notes a rich railing of silver, placed round the Chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament, which had owed its escape from the 
French soldiers by being painted to resemble wood, and thus 
eluded their notice. 

Scott utilises his stay in the island to commence a novel 
entitled “The Siege of Malta,’ which, however, was never 
published. The locality was favourable to the usual style of his 
composition, and all medizval associations had for him a special 
charm. When first shown the street where the young knights 
used to fight their duels, he remarked: “It wiil be hard if I 
cannot make something out of this.” 

After a short sojourn at Malta, the captain of the Barham 
offers to take Scott and his party on to Naples, an offer which 
Scott gladly accepts. He leaves Malta on December 13, and 
reaches Naples on the 17th, and again is subjected to quarantine, 
and is not allowed at once to land, The tedium is somewhat 
lightened by Sir Walter’s enjoyment of the Bay of Naples, and 
by an eruption of Vesuvius which occurred at this time. 

Scott remains at Naples from Christmas until April. From 
the routine of his daily life and the excursions which he is able 
to make, we gather that his health must have improved during 
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these months. He spends many hours in the royal library, 
searching amongst old manuscripts for romances out of which to 
weave future novels. The opera and visits to Court are mentioned 
amongst his pastimes, whilst drives to Pompeii and Pestum 
serve as pleasant distractions. His stay at Naples is, however, 
saddened by the news that his little grandson, John Hugh Lock- 
hart, who had been so constantly in his thoughts, has at length 
succumbed to long illness, and, to the great grief of his parents, 
died in December. As a distraction to this melancholy intelli- 
gence, Scott receives welcome news from his publishers. His 
hold on the taste of novel readers is evidently still firm. The 
two last tales (“ Castle Dangerous ” and “ Sir Robert of Paris”), 
of whose merit he himself had felt doubtful, had both sold to 
the extent of 3400 copies in two following years. He writes 
to Lockhart, “ I am ashamed, for the first time in my life, of the 
two novels; but, since the pensive public has taken to them, 
there is no more to be said, but to eat my pudding and hold my 
tongue.” 

The “pudding” promises to be so profitable that Sir Walter 
believes himself to be within sight of his long desired goal. He 
is ready to buy the new hat which he would owe Cadell when 
his debts were paid (they had had a bet on the subject); and one 
of the last entries in his Journal shows that he is now hoping 
once more to gratify his old tastes, and to buy some land ad- 
joining Abbotsford, which lies “ mighty convenient,” and which 
he has coveted for twenty years. 

Sir Walter now, we are told by Lockhart, experienced a great 
desire to return home ; and although it is not expressed in the 
Journal, we may believe that this wish was the reason for his 
leaving Naples at the moment when its delightful neighbour- 
hood is in its greatest beauty. He had been greatly affected by 
the news of Goethe’s death in March, and on hearing it, ex- 
claimed : “‘ Alas for Goethe! but he at least died at home. Let 
us to Abbotsford.” 

His intention had been to return to England through Germany, 
and one of the chief attractions of this route had been the hope 
of visiting Goethe at Weimar. Although this was no longer 
possible, he did not change his plans, but started for Rome as 
the first halting place in his homeward journey, through Italy, to 
Venice ; through the Tyrol, by Munich, Frankfort, and Rotter- 
dam. We know from other sources that the journey was safely 
accomplished ; that Scott spent a month in Rome; that he en- 
joyed the snowy journey over the Appenines, as reminding him 
of Scotland ; and that although he was then able to say little, he 
seemed interested in the succession of crags and ruined castles 
and monasteries which so quickly succeed one another in a journey 
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down the Rhine. But, touching all this the Journal is silent. 
The last entry is written in Rome, on the day after his arrival 
from Naples. The journey he had accomplished in one day ; and 
he and his family must have reached Rome in the middle of the 
night. After some slight confusion as to where they were to be 
lodged, they were at length comfortably housed and retired to 
rest. The last entry was written on the following morning, and 
the Journal terminates abruptly : 

“We slept reasonably, but on the next morning ”— 

Thus ends a work which will deepen and increase the affec- 
tionate regard with which all English speaking peoples revere 
the name of Sir Walter Scott, and which, although he himself 
was a sincere Protestant, is echoed in every Catholic heart to 
whom his works are familiar. Indeed, we are disposed to think 
that to him we specially owe a debt of peculiar gratitude. 

How nearly effect may follow cause, and the hidden source of 
a change may be absolutely indicated, is always a matter of doubt, 
and therefore how far the toleration of the Church which now 
obtains, is due to Scott, may be questioned. Yet, we may here 
suggest that at least in two ways Sir Walter has done good 
service to the Church. If we remember the popular delusions and 
unfounded prejudices which surrounded the English view of 
Catholicity in the early years of this century, we may be grateful 
to the romances of Scott as tending in a great measure to dispel 
them. He changed the animus against all things Catholic into 
a romantic interest in our faith, and threw a halo around our 
doctrines, devotions, and customs. The monk and the nun 
ceased to be objects of scorn and aversion ; and the monastery and 
cell the dark abodes of shameless luxury and sin. The chantry 
and the vesper bell became connected in the public mind with 
deeds of piety and religion ; and if little real or exact knowledge 
was imparted, the charm of mystery conveyed was all the greater. 
Following hard and closely connected with the romantic and 
picturesque interest in Catholicism which Scott awakened, arose 
the enthusiasm for medizvalism which characterised the middle of 
this century, and which found its religious expression in the 
Tractarian Movement. England for awhile persisted in being 
nothing if not medieval. She became Gothic in her architecture, 
pre-Raffaelite in her art, Gregorian in her music, and so-called 
«Anglo-Catholic in her religion. In the place of the classical and 
Palladian taste, which was rampant during the reign of the 
Georges, we have the idealism of the Middle Ages in that of 
Victoria. 

It may be difficult to decide whether it is to Scott that we 
owe the origin of this tcansformation, or whether his great 
success asa novelist was due to the fact that his writings fell 
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in with the prevailing taste of his contemporaries. Probably 
both theories are to some extent true, and that, whilst in many 
minds he first created a love of the romantic, in others he merely 
increased, whilst he satisfied, a taste which already existed. 
This, however, matters but little. Ifthe disposition to admire 
the days of chivalry and state of society in which the power of 
the Church was paramount existed, then Scott’s writings shed a 
bright and engaging colouring over those centuries: if he 
created a love and veneration for the religious aspect of medizva- 
lism, then to him we owe the happy results which have followed 
the exaltation of the Catholic Church as the ideal of so many of 
our countrymen. In either case, Catholics may well be grateful 
to Sir Walter Scott. That his own beloved Abbotsford should 
to-day be in the hands ef those who, whilst they are his direct 
descendants, are also Catholics, seems a fitting reward for the 
large and intelligent charity with which he treated our holy 
religion. 





Art. VI—THE JACOBIN MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


N two former numbers of this Review, I endeavoured to 
give some account of those portions of Mr. Lecky’s great 
work, which especially deal with Irish history. In October 1882, 
I traced the steps by which Ireland recovered her national exist- 
ence, her civil freedom, after she had lain for centuries in dark- 
ness and the shadow of deatn ; a great change in her condition, 
which I ventured to call her Resurrection. Of her vindicated 
nationality, the Constitution of 1782 was the symbol and pledge. 
It meant, Grattan declared, in one * of his most memorable and 
masterly speeches, that “Ireland was a distinet kingdom, with 
a separate Parliament, and that this Parliament alone had a 
right to frame laws for her:” or, as a celebrated Resolution of 
the Irish House of Commons affirmed, that “the exclusive right 
of legislation in the Irish Parliament, in all cases external and 
internal, had been already asserted by Ireland, and fully, irrevoc- 
ably, and definitely acknowledged by England.” The working 
of this Constitution, during the first decade of its existence, was 
the subject of an article of mine, published in October 1887, in 
which I followed the progress of material prosperity under it, 
and pointed out its two great blots, “ the outlawry” (the phrase 





* Delivered on the Amendment to the Address on the i7th of April 1782. 
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is Burke’s) of the great mass of the Irish people, the Catholics, 
and the extremely illusory character of its representative institu- 
tions, The strenuous efforts of some of the noblest Irishmen then 
living—Grattan foremost among them—were directed to the 
removal of those blots. The efforts failed; and their failure 
was due, mainly, to the determined opposition of Fitz- 
gibbon. In the present article, I shall take up the thread 
of Irish history where I left it; and, availing myself of the 
materials provided by Mr. Lecky in his two last volumes, I shall 
sketch the course of Irish affairs from 1793 down to the present 
time. Compared with Mr. Lecky’s profound and far-reaching 
studies in this period, mine are but slight and superficial. 
On some points, indeed, I venture to differ from him. But 
they are minor points, and do not affect his main argument. 
In executing the task which I have set to myself, I shall, there- 
fore, as far as I can, employ his words in preference to my 
own; and shall make the amplest use possible of his clear, com- 
plete, and candid narrative, upon every page of which, accurate 
knowledge and judicial impartiality are luminously written. 

The French Revolution introduced a new element into 
European politics; an element which, however perverted and 
corrupted, was assuredly, at the beginning, in harmony with the 
principles of Christian public law. The Revolution may be 
considered as a protest, erroneously formulated, for the 
natural and imprescriptible rights of man, in an age when the 
very notion of right seemed to have almost disappeared from the 
public mind. It was a plea for justice, as no mere matter of 
convention, but an absolute and aboriginal principle of that moral 
law, whereof all human codes are mere imperfect transcripts. 
It was a plea for the liberty of man—*“slave by his birth, 
neither to man nor to sin,” in St. Augustin’s words—at a 
time when the servile principles of Renaissance Cesarism domi- 
nated the Continent of Europe. The new ideas swiftly made 
their way among the quick witted andoppressed massesof the Irish 
people who, of course, were quite unable to distinguish between 
their abstract truth and their false application. In this connec- 
tion, let us hear Mr. Lecky : 


The elements of revolution were indeed abundantly provided ; 
and two aspects of the French Revolution had a very special sig- 
nificance for Ireland. It claimed as its first principle the abolition 
of every kind of religious disqualification, and it swept away the 
whole system of tithes. The triumph of the volunteers in 1782, 
though it had been used with great moderation, formed a very 
dangerous precedent of a Legislature overawed or influenced by 
military force; and the volunteers, though they had dwindled in 
numbers, and were now generally discountenanced by the better 
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classes, were still a formidable body... .. Towards the close 
of 1790 the Irish Government sent information to England 
that a dangerous movement had begun among the volunteers 
at Belfast. Resolutions had been passed, and papers circulated, 
advocating the abolition of all tithes, or at least of all tithes 
paid by Protestant Dissenters and Catholics, as well as a search- 
ing reform of Parliament, and of Administration; eulogising the 
“glorious spirit” shown by the French in “ adopting the wise 
system of Republican Government, and abrogating the enormous 
_ and abused influence of the clergy”; inviting the Protestant 

issenters to ——_ by all their influence the enfranchisement of 
the Catholics, and to —- with the Catholics in advocating 
parliamentary reform and the abolition of tithes. The volunteers 
were reminded that whatever constitutional progress Ireland had 
obtained had been due to them, and they were urged to make every 
effort at once to fill their ranks. In July 1791, the anni- 
versary of the French Revolution was celebrated at Belfast 
with great enthusiasm. All the volunteers of the neighbour- 
hood attended. An address, drawn up in a strain of the most 
fulsome admiration, was sent to France. Democratic toasts were 
drunk, and speeches made eulogising Paine, Washington, and 
the French Revolution, and demanding an equal representation in 
Parliament, and the abolition of the remaining Popery laws. A 
resolution was shortly after drawn up by the first volunteer company, 
in favour of the abolition of religious disqualifications, and it was 
responded to by an address of thanks from some Catholic bodies. 
This was said to have been the first considerable sign of that union 
of the Presbyterians and Catholics which led to the formation of 
the United Irish Society (vol. vi. p. 461). 


It was in 1791 that the Society of United Irishmen was started 
at Belfast by Wolfe Tone: its original object being the perfectly 
legitimate one of forming a political union of Catholics and Pro- 
testants for the purpose of obtaining a liberal measure of 
Parliamentary reform. 


It consisted of thirty-six original members, and was intended 
to aim at “an equal representation of all the people of Ireland.” It 
adopted as its first principles three resolutions asserting “that the 
weight of English influence in the government of this country is so 
great as to require a cordial union among all the people of Ireland 
to maintain that balance which is essential to the preservation of our 
liberties, and the extension of our commerce; that the sole con- 
stitutional mode by which this influence can be opposed is by a 
complete and radical reform of the representation of the people in 
Parliament, and that no reform is just which does not include 
Irishmen of every religious persuasion ” (vol. vi. p. 465). 


But although these were the professed objects of the Society, 
the views of its founder, Wolfe Tone, went far beyond them : 
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My unalterable opinion, he wrote in 1791, “‘ s that the bane of 
Irish prosperity is in the influence of England. I believe that 
influence will ever be extended while the connection between the 
countries continues. Nevertheless, as I know that opinion is for 
the present too hardy, though a very little time may establish it 
universally, I have not made it a part of the resolutions; I have 
only proposed to set up a road Parliament as a barrier against 
that mischief, which every honest man that will open his eyes must 
see in every instance overbears the interest of Ireland. I have not 
said one word that looks like a wish for separation, though I give it 
to you and your friends as my most decided opinion that such an 
event tor be a regeneration to this country ” (vol. vi. p. 467). 


Over against Wolfe Tone must be set Grattan, the champion 
of Constitutional reform. 


Grattan was quite as earnest as Tone in advocating the enfran- 
chisement of the Catholics and the reform of Parliament. He was 
quite as fully convinced that it should be the supreme end of every 
Irish patriot gradually to blend into a single body the descendants 
of the conquerors and of the conquered. But in every period of his 
career he maintained the necessity of the connection with England, 
and in times of danger and of war there was scarcely any sacrifice 
he was not prepared to make to — imperial interests. He had 

0 


nothing of the French and cosmopolitan sympathies of the English 


r 


Whigs, and he always made it a vital — e of his Irish policy to 


discourage all hostility towards England. The spirit of the United 
Irishmen was from the beginning wholly different. They believed, 
in opposition to Grattan, that it was possible for Ireland to subsist 
and flourish as a separate State, and their attitude towards Great 
Britain, when it was not one of disaffection and hostility, was at 
least one of alienation and indifference. 
Grattan’s theory of Parliamentary reform, again, was essentially 
a Whig one. He looked with undisguised abhorrence on the sub- 
versive and levelling theory of Government which the French 
Revolution had receme, H into the world; that “Gallic” plant as 
he picturesquely describes it, “ whose fruit is death, though it is not 
the tree of knowledge.” He always believed that a country with 
social and religious divisions, and antecedents of property such as exist 
in Ireland, is totally unfit for democracy, and he clearly saw that 
to govern Ireland on democratic principles would lead to political 
ruin. Although he strenuously maintained that religious belief 
should not form the line of political division or exclusion, he was in 
one sense a strong advocate for Protestant ascendency. At every 
period of his life, he contended that Ireland could only be well 
governed when its political system was so organised that the direc- 
tion and control of the country was in the hands of Irish property 
and Irish intelligence. He declared that, bad as was the existing 
state of Irish representation, he would prefer it to the system of 
— and individual representation advocated by the United 
rishmen, which would “destroy the influence of landed property,” 
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and thus yive up the vital and fundamental articles of the British 
Constitution ; and he proceeded to predict with a terrible distinct- 
ness what an Irish Parliament would be, if it were disconnected 
from the property of the country. ‘This plan of personal repre- 
sentation,” he said, “ from a revolution of power would speedily lead 
to a revolution of property, and become a plan of plunder as well as 
a scene of confusion. For if you transfer the power of the State to 
those who have er in the country, they will afterwards transter 
the property f such a representation the first ordinance 
would be robbery, accompanied with the circumstance incidental 
to robbery, murder” (vol. vi. p. 468). 


Such were the two types of policy dividing the minds of 
Irishmen bent on Reform. In 1793 an effort was made in the 
Irish Parliament to settle the Catholic question on the lines 
advocated by Grattan, and Mr. Lecky is of opinion that, if this 
effort had been successful, the whole subsequent history of Ireland 
would probably have been changed. “The Rebellion of 1798 
would almost certainly never have taken place, or have been 
confined to an insignificant disturbance in the North, and the 
social and political convulsions which were produced by the 
agitations of the present century might have been wholly, or in 
a great measure averted.” The measure which was passed in 1793 
bestowed the electoral franchise upon Catholics, but withheld from 
them the power of sitting in Parliament. In 1795 an effort was 
made to supplement and complete this instalment of justice by 
Lord Fitzwilliam, certainly one of the ablest and most en- 
lightened rulers that Ireland has ever had. It was his wise 
lesign to grant Catholics emancipation, accompanied by com- 
mutation of tithes and moderate Parliamentary reform; and 
well worthy of being recalled after the lapse of nearly a 
century are his noble words in which he vindicated this 
policy. ‘It is,’ he wrote to the Duke of Portland on the 
10th of February 1795, “upon the large principle of leaving not 
a point of distinction between Protestants and Catholics, that 
I propose, as I do, that no reserve be made, not even of the 
highest offices of the State, not even the seals, nor the bench. 
To make the reserve would be to leave a bone of contention. It 
would be leaving a splinter in the wound that would, to a cer- 
tainty, sooner or later, break out again. It would mar the great 
object of laying the question to rest for ever.” Burke, who 
knew more of Irish politics than any English statesman, 
strongly took the same view as Lord Fitzwilliam, and fully dis- 
cerned the transcendent importance of the opportunity which the 
Viceroy was eager to embrace. “Ireland,” he said, “ will be a 
strong digue to keep out Jacobinism, or a broken bank to let it in. 
There is a set of men in Ireland who, by their innumerable cor- 
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ruptions, frauds, oppressions, and follies are opening a back-door 
for Jacobinism to rush in. As surely as you and I exist, so 
surely will this be the consequence of their persisting in their 
system.” Prophetic words indeed, upon which subsequent 
events cast a lurid light. The wise policy of Lord Fitzwilliam 
was put aside, chiefly through the intrigues of that set of men 
whom Burke so vehemently denounced : the nest of place-holders 
and place-hunters, whose stronghold was Dublin Castle. Lord 
Fitzwilliam had determined to clean that Augean stable, and one 
of his first acts had been to dismiss John Beresford, the Commis- 
sioner of Revenue, whose dependents or connections, it was said, 
held a fourth of all the places in the island. The Herculean task 
was beyond his powers, The Beresford influence proved too much 
for him.* That influence was strongly exerted against the con- 
cession of justice to Irish Catholics. And the English Ministers, 
“with the normal ignorance of their class,” Mr. Lecky pungently 
observes, appear to have supposed that the Catholic question 
might be indefinitely postponed. The King was uncompromisingly 
hostile to Catholic emancipation, his conscience having been 
touched by an argument, due apparently to Fitzgibbon, that to 
assent to it would be to violate his coronation oath. To brave 
that hostility at a time when England was engaged in a life and 
death struggle with Jacobinism, no doubt appeared to Mr. Pitt 
extremely impolitic. Moreover, there can be no doubt that the 
project for Legislative Union with Ireland—to which the reform 
of the Irish Parliament would undoubtedly have been an obstacle— 
was already engaging the Premier’s thoughts. The golden 
opportunity was lost: Fitzwilliam was recalled, and sailed for 
England on the 25th March, 1795, amid signs of universal 
mourning. From that time the spirit of sullen and violent dis- 
loyalty overspread the land, “ creeping,” in the words of Grattan, 
“like the mist at the heels of the countryman.” 

It appears to me not easy to overrate the disastrous importance 
of the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. It meant the abandonment of 
the policy—so strongly urged by Burke upon Pitt and the English 
nation —of bringing the Catholic Church into alliance with them- 
selves against the Revolutionary movement, which had by that 
time shown itself as avowedly hostile to the Christian religion as 
to Constitutional monarchy. Burke discerned in the Catholic 
Church a vast conservative force; a bulwark of civil order and 
rational freedom. And with all the intensity of his ardent 
nature he pleaded for the restoration of Irish Catholics to their 
political rights as a great act of justice, which would rivet their 





* “Had Mr. Beresford never been dismissed,” Lord Fitzwilliam wrote, “I 
should have remained,” Lecky, vol. vii. p, 81. 
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affections to the anti-Revolutionary cause and to the British 
Crown. The Irish Catholic Bishops, aud the leading Irish 
Catholic peers and country gentlemen, entered heartily into his 
views. Under their guidance Catholic Ireland would very 
probably have weathered the Revolutionary storm. So it seems 
to me, from the ample materials available for forming a judgment 
nearly a century after the event. So it seemed to the most 
competent observers then. Dr. Hussey, whom Mr. Lecky 
accounts “the ablest English speaking Catholic Bishop of the 
time,” solemnly declared, that the question of the Emancipation 
involved another very awful one—whether the Cabinet meant to 
retain Ireland, or to abdicate it to a French Government, or a 
revolutionary system of its own. And Lord Charlemont, whose 
opinion is entitled to the more weight, because he had previously 
opposed the concession of political power to Catholics, pro- 
nounced that, in the existing state of Ireland, to recall Lord 
Fitzwilliam was utterly ruinous, and predicted that by the next 
Christmas the mass of the people would be in the hands of the 
United Irishmen. But let us, on this subject, listen to the well 
considered words of Mr. Lecky :— 


Great classes who were as yet very slightly disaffected, now 
me rapidly into Republicanism ; and Catholic opinion, which had 
een raised to the highest point of excited hope, experienced a 
complete, a sudden, and a most dangerous revulsion. The recall of 
Fitzwilliam may be justly regarded as a fatal turning point in Irish 
history. For at least fifteen years before it occurred, the country, 
in spite of many abuses and disturbances, had been steadily and 
incontestably improving. Religious animosities appeared to have 
almost died away. Material prosperity was advancing with an 
unprecedented rapidity. The Constitution in many important 
respects had been ameliorated, and the lines of religious disabilities 
were fast disappearing from the statute book. The contagion of 
the French Revolution had produced dangerous organisations in the 
North, and a vague restlessness through the other provinces; but 
up to this time it does not appear to have seriously affected the 
great body of the Catholics, and Burke was probably warranted 
when, in estimating the advantages which England possessed in her 
struggle with France, he gave a prominent place to the loyalty, the 
power, and the — of Ireland. With the removal of the few 
remaining disabilities, a settlement of tithes, and a moderate reform 
of Parliament, it seemed still probable that Ireland, under the 
guidance of her resident gentry, might have contributed at least as 
much as Scotland to the prosperity of the Empire. But from the 
day when Pitt recalled Lord Fitzwilliam, the course of her history 
was changed. Intense and growing hatred of England, revived 
religious and class animosities, a savage rebellion savagely repressed, 
a legislative union prematurely and corruptly carried, mark the 
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closing years of the eighteenth century, and after ninety years of 
direct British government, the condition of Ireland is universally 
recognised as the chief scandal and the chief weakness of the 
Empire (vol. vii. p. 98). 


In fact, the eftect of the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, and the 
disallowance of his just and healing measures, was to impress 
upon the popular movement in Ireland a Jacobinical character, 
which has clung to it unto this day. Burke’s keen eyes at 
once detected the fatal symptoms; and in a letter written to 
Dr. Hussey on May 18, 1795—less than two months after 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s departure—he dwelt upon the madness and 
weakness of those Irish Catholics 


. who ally themselves with a power which is the inveterate 
enemy of all religions, but especially of Catholicism, and he warned 
the Catholic me that some of their members were entering on a 
course which would deprive them of their oldest and most trusted allies. 
“Catholics, as things now stand,” he added, “ have all the splendid 
abilities, and much of the independent property, in Parliament, in 
their favour, and every Protestant hi believe, with very few 
exceptions), who is really a Christian. Should they alienate these 
men from their cause, their choice is amongst those who indeed may 
have ability, but not wisdom or temper in proportion, and whose very 
ability is not equal, either in strength or exercise, to that which they 
lose. They will have to choose men of desperate property, or of no 
property, and men of no religious and no moral principle.” * 


Lord Charlemont’s prediction was too amply verified, and the 
Irish movement passed at once under the direction of the Society 
of United Irishmen—refounded in 1794 upon a new and dis- 
tinctly treasonable basis—and issued in the bloody and abortive 
rebellion of 1798. Abortive I mean, so far as the result which 
its authors contemplated; but pregnant with the Legislative 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. Up to the outbreak of 
rebellion, there was no party in Ireland which desired such a 
measure, no party which would even tolerate its proposal. And, 
as we all know, the belief that the English Government deli- 
berately planned and fomented the rebellion as a means of 
carrying it, sank deep into the Irish mind. Even O’Connell 
explained upon this hypothesis the whole of the Fitzwilliam 
episode. Mr. Lecky justly remarks: “Such an accusation will 
appear to most readers too wildly extravagant to require a 
lengthened explanation. Very few Englishmen will believe 
that Pitt was capable either of the extreme wickedness of 
deliberately kindling a great rebellion for the purpose of 
carrying his favourite measure, or of the extreme folly of 





* Vol. vii. p. 133. 
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doing this at a time when all the resources of England were 
strained to the utmost in a desperate and most doubtful 
contest with the mighty power of Napoleon.” But he con- 
tinues, with his aceustomed candour : “ Fluctuating 
and unskilful policy has often the effects of calculated male- 
volence, and the mistakes of the Government, both in England 
and Ireland, undoubtedly contributed very largely to the 
hideous scenes of social and political anarchy, to the religious 
hatreds and religious panics, which alone rendered possible the 
Legislative Union. Nor can it, I think, be denied that it isin a 
high degree probable that a desire to-carry a Legislative Union 
had a considerable influence in dictating the policy which in fact 
produced the rebellion, and that there were politicians who were 
prepared to pursue that policy even at the risk of a rebellion, and 
who were eager to make use of the rebellion, when it broke out, 
for the purpose of accomplishing their design.” * 

The story of the Legislative Union with Ireland has been often 
told. I have no intention of telling it again here. But there is 
one circumstance in connection with it which, very generally, has 
been altogether overlooked, or but slightly noticed. And that 
is the large degree in which the passing of the measure was due 
to Catholics. Unquestionably, the great preponderance of Pro- 
testant feeling was against it. Nay, more, there was a very 
sullen and resentful spirit among Protestants when the intention 
of proposing it was announced, and had war not been raging, and an 
invasion probable, their opposition would probably have defeated 
it. Grattan was most strenuous in his resistance to the measure, 
on the ground that it would take the government of the country 
out of the hands of the resident gentry, shatter or seriously 
weaken the authority of property and education, and thus throw 
the political guidance of the nation into the hands of demagogues 
and charlatans. “Ireland,” he predicted, “will one day avenge 
herself for the loss of her Parliament and Constitution, by send- 
ing into the English Parliament a hundred of the greatest 
scoundrels in the kingdom.” ¢ 


But the Catholic bishops appear to have been unanimous in 
favour of the Union, and in the recess of 1799 they exerted them- 
selves strenously, persistently, and, on the whole, successfully, in 
supporting it. In July the Catholic Archbishop of Cashel wrote to 
Archbishop Troy, expressing his decided good wishes for the 
measure, and promising to exert his influence “discreetly” in the 
counties of Tipperary and Waterford to procure the signatures of 
respectable Catholics to an address in its favour. In the course of 
the summer Lord Cornwallis received strong declarations in favour 





* Vol. viii. p. 285. t Vol. vi. p. 470. 
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of the Union from bodies of Catholics in both Waterford and Kil- 
kenny, and he wrote that, as the clergy of that Church, particular] 
the superiors, countenance the measure, it is likely to extend itself. 
Archbishop Troy was indefatigable in procuring signatures to 
addresses, and in urging his brother prelates to depart from the 
a which they appear at first to have desired to maintain. 
Dr. Moylan, the Bishop of Cork, was in the close confidence of the 
Government, and he spent some days with the Duke of Portland at 
Bulstrode. “ Nothing, in my opinion,” he wrote in September, “ will 
more effectually tend to lay those disgraceful and scandalous party 
feuds and dissensions, and restore peace and harmony amongst us, 
than the great measure in contemplation, of the legislative union, 
and incorporation of this kingdom with Great Britain. I am happy 
to tell you it is working its way, and daily gaining ground on the 
= opinion. Severa! counties which appeared most averse to it 
1ave now declared for it, and I have no doubt but, with the blessin 
of God, it will be effected The Roman Cathoiics in gener 
are avowedly for the measure. In the South, where they are the 
most numerous, they have declared in its favour, and I am sure 
they will do the same in the other parts of the kingdom, unless over- 
awed (as I know they are in some counties) by the dread of the 
powerful faction that opposes it.” He believed that all “seeds of 
disaffection” would be removed, if the religious disabilities were re- 
pealed at, or immediately after, the Union, and if, in addition to the 
provision which was intended for the Catholic clergy, measures were 
taken to abolish the gross abuses which existed in the collection of 
tithes (vol. viii., p. 422). . 

It is noteworthy that in the humane and sagacious mind of 
Lord Cornwallis the advantages which Catholics were likely to 
derive from the Union occupied a large place. 


He was convinced that without an Union Ireland would not ee 
be a part of the Empire; but he was convinced also that it coul 
enjoy no internal peace or permanent content unless the Govern- 
ment of the country was taken out of the hands of the men who had 
triumphed in the civil war. As we have already seen, he had been 
long since convinced that Catholic emancipation was the only 
solution of Irish troubles. .... He believed that the existing 
— of government had hopelessly broken down, and that 
the very first condition of security, prosperity, and civilisation 
was to place the government of Ireland in the hands of an im- 
partial and unimpassioned Legislature. Very reluctantly he yielded 
to the representations of the English Ministers, that it was impos- 
sible to carry Catholic emancipation concurrently with the Union, 
but he hoped that this measure would speedily follow, and he anti- 
cipated the best results from taking the government of the country 
out of the hands of a loyalist class, who were now deeply tinged 
with Orange passions. The Union, in his eyes, was carried against 
this class, for the benefit of the Catholics, with their approval, and 
in a large measure by their assistance (vol. viii., p. 435). 
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Unquestionable is it that the Union was carried because the 
great Catholic body in Ireland did not throw their weight into 
the movement against it. The Catholics, wrote Lord Cornwallis, 
certainly had it in their power to frustrate the views of the Govern- 
ment and to throw the country into the wildest confusion. And 
as certainly their policy was dictated by their confidence in the 
intention of the English Government to abolish their political 
disabilities, to commute tithes, and to make a pecuniary pro- 
vision for their clergy, as soon as the Union was accomplished.* 
An absolute pledge may not have been given them. But no 
reasonable doubt can exist that they were deliberately led to 
believe in this intention of the English Cabinet, and were 
thereby restrained from throwing themselves heartily and as a 
body into the anti-Unionist movement in the spring of 1800, 
and that the Union was carried in consequence. 


It is well known how their hopes were disappointed, and the 
story is both a melancholy and a shameful one. Though the 
Catholic leaders probably knew that they had to encounter an indis- 
position on the part of the king, they did not know that he had 
already told his Ministers that he would consider his consent to 
Catholic emancipation a breach of his coronation oath, and that, on 
the appointment of Lord Cornwallis, he had expressly written to 
Pitt, “ Lord Cornwallis must clearly understand that no indulgence 
can be granted to the Catholics farther than has been, I am afraid 
unadvisably, done in former sessions.” They did not know that the 
overtures that had been made to them were made entirely without 
the knowledge of the King, without any attempt to sound his 
disposition or to mitigate his hostility, without any resolution on 
the part of Pitt to make Catholic emancipation an indispensable 
condition of his continuing in office, without even any real unani- 
mity in the Cabinet” (vol. viii., p. 508). 


Pitt resigned office when George III. peremptorily refused 
to sanction the three great concessions which he proposed to 
make to Catholics, and declared that his resignation was based 
“on the unalterable sense of the line which public duty required 
of him.” Dundas, Grenville, Windham, Cornwallis, and Castle- 
reagh took the same course, and Pitt defended himself and them 
in Parliament on the ground that he and his colleagues deemed 
it equally “ inconsistent with their duty and their honour to 
continue in office when they were not allowed to propose with the 





* Pitt had originally intended to make these measures of conciliation to 
Catholics an integral portion of the Union, but had been dissuaded from 
doing so by Fitzgibbon, who visited him at Holwood in October 1798, with 
the double object of confirming his opinion in favour of the Union, and of 
convincing him that it must be unaccompanied with emancipation. This 
double object was only too successfully accomplished. 
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authority of Government a measure which they deemed the 
proper sequel of the Union.” 

Not until more than a quarter of a century later were Catholic 
Emancipation and the commutation of the tithes conceded ; and 
then, in the changed circumstances of the time, the concessions 
had lost well-nigh all their efficacy to heal and to unite. A 
pecuniary provision for the Catholic clergy of Ireland has never 
been so much as seriously proposed, although the most consider- 
able English statesmen, of every party, have been agreed as to 
its justice and expediency. 

History, according to the hackneyed dictum, is ever repeating 
itself. The effect of the rejection of Pitt’s healing measures in 
1800 was similar to the effect of the rejection of Lord Fitz- 
william’s healing measures five years before. Little as Fitz- 
gibbon, and the half-mad king who became the instrument of his 
policy, intended it, they were, in Burke’s words, “ opening a back 
door for Jacobinism to rush in.’ What, viewed as a whole, is the 
history of the Irish movement during the present century, but 
a history of the ever increasing advance of Jacobinism ? The very 
essence of Jacobinism is the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
individual, which means this, that all the adult males of a country 
— citizens” they are somewhat oddly called—are politically 
equivalent; that a majority of them are the only legitimate 
rulers of the country; and that the will of that majority, 
expressed through their delegates, is the sole source and fount 
of all powers, of all rights. It is not, unfortunately, only in 
Ireland that this absurd and anarchical dogma has made way. 
But in Ireland its working has been peculiarly disastrous ; how 
disastrous Mr. Lecky has shown in some masterly pages, which 
I am unfortunately obliged to abridge : 

The end of every rational system of representation is to reflect, in 
their due proportion and subordination, the different forms of opinion 
and energy existing in the community, giving an especial weight 
and strength to those which can contribute most to the wise guidance 
and the real well-being of the Staie. In the representation of the 
British Empire, the part which ts incontestably the most diseased 
has the greatest proportionate strength, while the soundest elements 
in Irish life are those which are least represented. About a third 
part of the Irish people are fervently attached to the Union, and 
they comprise the great bulk of the property and higher education of 
the country; the large er! of those who take any leading 
part in social, industrial, or philanthropic enterprise ; the most 
peaceful, law-abiding, and industrious classes in the community ; 
nearly every man who is sincerely attached to the British Empire. 
In three provinces such men are so ew outvoted by great 
masses of agricultural peasants that they are virtually distran- 
chised; while in the whole island this minority of about a third 
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commands only a sixth part of the representation. A state of repre- 
sentation so manifestly calculated to give an abnormal strength to 
the most unhealthy and dangerous elements in the kingdom is 
scarcely less absurd, and it is certainly more pernicious, than that 
which Grattan and Flood denounced. To place the conduct of 
affairs in the hands of loyal, trustworthy, and competent men, is not 
the sole, but it is by far the most important end of politics. No 
greater calamity can befal a nation than to be mainly represented 
and directed by conspirators, adventurers, or professional agitators, 
and no more severe condemnation can be passed upon a political 
system than that it leads naturally to such a result. We have seen 
how clearly Grattan foresaw that this might one day be the fate of 
lreland. 

It was under these conditions or circumstances that the great poli- 
tical movement arose which forms the central fact of the modern 
history of Ireland. The Fenian conspiracy, which sprang up in 
America, but which had also roots in every large Trish town, was 


not directed to a mere repeal of the Union; it aimed openly and 
avowedly ut a separation and a republic, and it differed chiefly from 
the Young Ireland movement in the far less scrupulous characters of 
its leaders, and in its intimate connection with atrocious forms of 
outrage directed against the lives and properties of unoffending 
Englishmen. Growing up chiefly in the comparatively prosperous 
population beyond the Atlantic, being skilfully organised, and appeal- 


ing for contributions to a wide area of often very honest credulity, 
it obtained command of large financial resources, but its leaders soon 
found that unassisted Fenianism could find no serious response 
among the great mass of the Irish people. Like the Young Ireland 
movement, its supporters were almost exclusively in the towns. In 
the country districts it was received with almost complete apathy. 
The outbreaks it attempted proved even more insignificant than that 
of 1848, and altogether contemptible when compared with the great 
insurrection of the eighteenth century. In spite of the impulse 
given to the conspiracy when the author of the Act for Disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church publicly ascribed the success of that measure 
mainly to a murderous Fenian outrage, it is not probable that 
Fenianism would have had much permanent importance if it had not 
taken a new character, and allied itself with a great agrarian move- 
The keynote of the alliance is to be found in the writings 

of Lalor, one of the least known, but certainly not one of the least im- 
portant of the seditious writers of 1848. He thought that a national 
movement in Ireland would never succeed unless it were united with 
a movement for expelling all loyal owners from the soil. ‘The re- 
conquest of our liberties,” he wrote, “would be incomplete and 
worthless without the reconquest of our lands, and could not on its 
own means be possibly achieved ; while the reconquest of our land 
would involve the other, and could possibly, if not easily, be achieved. 
. - I selected as the mode of reconquest to refuse payment of 
rent and resist process of ejectment. Our means, whether of moral 
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agitation, military force, or moral insurrection, are impotent against 
the English Government, which is beyond their reach ; but resistless 
against the English garrison who stand here, scattered and isolated, 
girdled round by a mighty people. The land question contains, 
and the legislative question does not contain, the materials from 
which victory is manufactured. You can never count again on the 
support of the country peasantry in any shape or degree on the 
question of repeal. Their interest in it was never ardent, nor was 
it native and spontaneous, but forced and factitious. In Ireland, 
unluckily, there is no direct and general State tax, payment of which 
might be refused and resisted. Rent is the one impost which can be 
so resisted; a struggle against it is the one means of enlisting the 
great mass of the farming classes in the army of sedition, and 
kindling in them a strain of genuine passion. There is but one way 
alone, and that is to link repeal to some other question, like a railway 
carriage to the engine, some question possessing the intrinsic strength 
which repeal wants, and strong enough to carry both itself and 
repeal together, and such a question there is in the land 
Repeal had always to be dragged. There is a wolf-dog at this 
moment in every cabin throughout the land, nearly fit to be untied, 
and he will be savager by-and-by. For repeal, indeed, he will never 
bite, but only bay; but there is another matter to settle between us 
and England. ‘The absolute ownership of the lands of Ireland 
is vested of right in the people of Ireland All titles to 
land are invalid not conferred or confirmed by them.” It 
was on these lines that a great agrarian organisation was 
created, and connected with, and largely paid by, the Fenian con- 
spirators, and intended to accomplish the dete task of drawing 
into sedition, by appeals to self-interest, multitudes who were in- 
different to its political aspects, and of breaking down the influence 
and authority of the class who were the most powerful supporters of 
the Union and the connection. A period of severe agricultural 
depression, some real abuses, and much modern English legislation 
assisted it, and the conspiracy soon succeeded in establishing, over 
a great part of Ireland, what has been truly termed an “ elaborate 
and all-pervading tyranny,” accompanied by perhaps as much mean 
and savage cruelty, and supported by as much shameless and deli- 
berate lying, as any movement of the nineteenth century. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the extent to which it has demoral- 
ised the Irish people, and destroyed their capacity for self-govern- 
ment, by making cupidity the main motive of political action, and 
by diffusing the belief that outrage, and violence and dishonest and 
tyrannical combinations against property, contracts, and individual 
liberty, are the natural means of attaining political ends. A Parlia- 
mentary representation, subsidised by the same men who paid 
=— conspiracy and dynamite outrages, supported it; and the 
enian leaders, without abandoning any of their ulterior objects, 
consented, after a short period of hesitation, to make the attainment 
of an Irish Parliament their proximate end, under the persuasion 
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that, in the existing state of Ireland, the establishment of such a 
Parliament would be in effect to confer legislative powers on the 
National League, and that it would furnish the conspiracy with an 
immensely improved vantage ground or leverage for working out its 
ultimate designs. In this manner the old social type, over a large 

art of the kingdom, has been broken up, and ninety years after the 

nion the great majority of the Irish members are leagued together 
for its overthrow (vol. viii. p. 542). 


Such is the issue for which England has to thank her own 
persistent refusal of justice to Catholic Ireland, until it was too 
late. Who, that has eyes to see, can look upon the spectacle and 
doubt that the moral law rules in history, supreme over nations 
as over the individuals of whom nations are composed; no 
more to be violated by nations than by individuals without 
incurring that chastisement which is “the other half of crime? ” 
Yes; there is a temporal debt of punishment for nations as for 
individuals—a debt that must be paid. Has not the reckoning 
already begun for England? And who can tell where it will 
end ? 


Stern and imperial Nemesis ! 
Daughter of Justice, most severe, 

Thou art the world’s great arbitress, 
And queen of causes reigning here, 


Whose swift, sure hand is ever near. 


WS. Litty. 








Art, VIIL—ENGLISH CATHOLICS AND THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION. 


“ T\VERY year it is more manifest that we need to have more 

knowledge, and to get it soon, in order to escape, on the 
one hand, from the cruelty and waste of irresponsible competi- 
tion, and the licentious use of wealth; and, on the other hand, 
from the tyranny and the spiritual death of an iron-bound 
Socialism.” 

With these words, Professor Alfred Marshall, the President 
of the Economic Section of the British Association, concluded in 
September last his inaugural address, thereby making with 
praiseworthy frankness a remarkable admission. For the leading 
professor of Political Economy in England ought to possess, if any 
one possessed it, the knowledge of principles and facts enabling 
him to point out plainly and decidedly the way of escape 
from that alarming Scylla on the one hand and Charybdis on 
the other. What else is Political Economy for? it may well be 
asked ; and asked also whether all the oracles are dumb ? Cannot 
Ricardo help us, or Malthus, or John Stuart Mill? What has 
become of that imposing body of doctrine they taught so con- 
fidently? Or were those right, after all, who said that 
half of this doctrine was mere verbiage, and most of the 
remainder in contradiction with the elementary principles of 
Christian morals? Professor Marshall, indeed, does not say this ; 
and in the large and able work he has lately published, burns 
a remarkable quantity of incense before the shrines of the old 
economic gods. But they are dumb for all his incense, and leave 
him searching in hot haste for a confutation of the Socialists, 
searching even now about the very elements of Political Economy, 
though Adam Smith has been dead and buried more than a 
century. Clearly something is wrong somewhere in our science. 

There is, indeed, something very wrong ; but this something is 
to the enlightened no mystery, is not a strange malady, but one 
well kuown and intelligible. For let us remember, putting aside 
unseasonable modesty, that in all ethical sciences those who are 
well instructed in Christian doctrine are the enlightened, whereas 
those who lack the opportunity or the will to follow the Christian 
system of ethics, are in comparative darkness; nor will the 
greatest mental gifts, even the trancendent genius of Plato or 
Aristotle, prevent them from falling into the most degrading 
errors. Now Political Economy, or, to use a better phrase, 
Economic Science, is an ethical science or branch of morals; and 
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hence there is nothing to surprise us in endless confusion and 
darkness outside the city of light, and in economic doctrines, 
like the Malthusian doctrine of wages and population, as horrible 
and humiliating as the Platonic defence of infanticide and the 
Aristotelian of slavery ; or in doctrines like those of the Socialists 
which threaten to bring us in no long distant time to civil war. 
And though most of these errors can indeed formally be confuted 
by the teachings of natural law, practically they can only be 
confuted by Christianity. For those who will not hearken to 
the clear and precise teaching of the Christian Church, will not - 
hear the low and indistinct sounds of the Natural Law. Indeed, 
the fashion among them just now is to deny that there is any 
such thing as a Natural Law at all. But the truth is not less the 
truth because they shut their eyes and ears to it, and our business 
is to proclaim from the housetops, now that the social question 
is so dangerous, that the danger can only be averted by Christian 
homes, Christian schools, Christian workshops, and the Christian 
State. As Bishop Mermillod wrote to the Social Congress at 
Liége: “The terrible preblem of social discord can only be solved 
by all our institutions being vivified by the Catholic spirit.” 
And the Socialists are not unaware of their true foe ; one of their 
greatest men in Germany has proclaimed that Catholicism is 
their most irreconcilable enemy. 

But although a true system of economic as well as _ political 
science is implicitly contained in Catholic theology, this is not 
the same as an explicit body of doctrine, with all the conse- 
quences worked out in view of the special circumstances of the 
time. And so great has been the change of circumstances in the 
last hundred years, changes in the technical methods of work, 
and changes in the moral relations of masters and workmen, that 
the consequences and practical applications of Christian ethics 
require to be studied and set out afresh. This process, under the 
guidance and with the encouragement of the Holy See, is being 
rapidly accomplished, and there appears every prospect: that in a 
few years all centres of Catholic teaching throughout the world 
will be in substantial agreement on the main practical problems 
of economic science. Such agreement is much promoted by 
meetings like the International Social Congress held at Liége 
last September. The very diversity of opinion which was mani- 
fested and the lively debates that ensued, only made plain the 
benefit of discussion and inquiry where the debaters are agreed 
on first principles. For the disagreement is only on the surface 
and tends to disappear ; being due to one of four causes—either 
because, living in a vitiated intellectual atmosphere, Catholics 
have adopted the conclusions of those around them without 
seeing that they rest on a false principle; or have adopted a 
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false principle without seeing the consequences that follow; or 
thirdly, are suffering from the verbal confusion of our age, and 
while their meaning is right, they use words that sound wrong; 
or lastly, are misinformed on the circumstances of particular 
times and countries, and, being furnished with a wrong diag- 
nosis, naturally make a wrong estimate of the disease. It is 
to be hoped that much has been done towards the removal of 
these grounds of difference by the brilliant Congress of Liége, in 
which the Catholics of England took so conspicuous a part. And 
I propose to comment on some of the resolutions of the Congress, 
and draw a moral for our conduct at home. These resolutions, 
indeed, as no Catholic requires telling, are no official pronounce- 
ments of the Church claiming either assent or obedience. They 
are liable to error and open to criticism ; and, in fact, there is a 
Catholic Economic School in France, to which I will presently 
refer, that is not in harmony with several of them. Still, what 
has been approved by the great majority of an assembly where 
the episcopate, clergy and religious orders were so strongly repre- 
sented, and nations under such different circumstances and govern- 
ments as England, France, Belgium, Germany, and Austria, 
is very unlikely to be a mistake; and the opposition of any con- 
siderable body of Catholics will probably be found after a little 
further friendly discussion to be an opposition not to things, but 
only to words. 

A certain number of the resolutions of the Liége Congress 
cover much the same ground as the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held at Berlin in the previous March; 
and are substantially the recommendation that the actual laws 
and practice of England relating to the hours of work of women 
and children in mines, factories, and workshops, and the obser- 
vance of the Sunday rest and Saturday half-holiday be extended 
to other countries. But let us by no means think that here, at 
least, there is nothing for English Catholics todo. For there are 
three departments in which, if we are to act as this Congress 
bids us act, there is plenty of work for us touching the protection 
of women and children. First, among the factory population the 
absurd and cruel system prevails of little children of ten rising at 
five o'clock, working six hours in the factories, and then working 
at school in the afternoon, and at high pressure for fear of the 
examiners; and in the mines of Northumberland and Durham, 
where the men work for less than eight hours a day (quite enough 
for such hard, damp, dark work), the boys have to work over ten 
hours. Catholics in England should not leave it to others to 
denounce these abuses, but shonld be united in demanding an 
instant reformation, and some provision also to carry out the Liége 
resolution that women after childbirth should not be admitted to 
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factory work till after an interval of at least six weeks. And this 
pending the happier times when married women shall be restored 
permanently to their homes, and not work in factories at all. 
Then, secondly, we should be all united in demanding the imme- 
diate extension of our beneficent Factory and Workshop Acts to 
all the so-calied “ sweated ” industries; and, thirdly, their exten- 
sion to all countries under our sway, notably and immediately to 
British India. For in India at this moment the horrible cruelties 
practised on women and children that once disgraced our own 
land, and the interested sophistries by which these cruelties were 
defended, are being repeated, and the new Factory Act proposed 
by the Indian authorities is not a relief but a mockery. Here is 
a plain case for English Catholics not to wait for an Indian Lord 
Shaftesbury to arise, but themselves to take the lead and perse- 
vere in the demand that at least the recommendations of the 
Berlin Conference be applied to our helpless and unrepresented 
fellow-subjects in India. 

This brings us to another head of the Liége resolutions, on inter- 
national labour agreements primarily for the protection of women 
and children. Not long ago such agreements might well have 
been thought, even by well-informed Catholics, to be needless or 
illusory; but now, with the growing dangers and international 
character of the labour question, with the experience of the Berlin 
Conference, and with the views of the Holy See before us, few 
would hesitate to assent to the three following propositions : 


To secure adequate legal protection for women and children, inter- 
national concert seems indispensable, in the form of an Agreement 
(convention), or at least of a periodical Conference. 

This international concert, moreover, is to be considered urgent, 
so as to avert social danger. 

It is desirable that all Catholics strive in every way to teach the 
absolute necessity of the arbitration of the Holy See on the inter- 
national regulation of labour. 


The plea in favour of oppressing, overworking, underpaying 
women, children, and even men, that it cannot be helped because 
of foreign competition, is a bad plea at any time; but with in- 
ternational agreement it will cease to be even a specious plea. 

Let us turn to two other heads of resolutions—those on vagrants 
and on prisoners, whose wretched treatment in our own land is 
well known to those that are not content to be misled by the bland 
phrases of official optimism, and to whose condition General Booth 
has recently forced attention by his lively pictures and suggestions 
in “ Darkest England.” The condition of vagrants, indeed, in 
Belgium, France, or Germany, or again in America, is not the 
same as in England, nor the method of dealing with them the 
same. Still, the following resolutions which the Congress passed 
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for the dépéts de mendicité (houses of correction for beggars and 
vagabonds) might with advantage be applied to the workhouses 
and casual wards of this island. 


Dépéts de mendicité should be gradually abolished. At any rate, 
they should orly be used for those tramps who are both adults, able- 
bodied, and second offenders, or who refuse to give up a life of 
vagrancy. 

If the dépdts are kept up even toa limited extent, they must be 
reformed as follows : (a) complete separation at night between those 
detained ; (0) classification and no habitual contact between the dif- 
ferent groups; (c) supervision aiming at the amendment of those 
detained, and at preventing the spread of vice; (d) compulsory 
labour and detention long enough to enable habits of labour to be 
taught, and a substantial sum to be earned by the time of release ; 
(e) primary instruction, full of the religious spirit, to be well organised 
[for the inmates], and religious influence over them to be strength- 
ened; (/) the inmates on their release to be helped by Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies. 


Let the Catholics of England be united in demanding poor-law 
reform ; united also in demanding prison reform. Listen to the 
following passage from General Booth’s work :— 


Our prison system has practically missed aiming at that which 
should be the first essential of every system of punishment. It is 
not reformatory ; it is not worked as if it were intended to be refor- 
matory. It is punitive, and only punitive. The whole administra- 
tion needs to be reformed from top to bottom, in accordance with 
this fundamental principle—viz., that while every prisoner should be 
subjected to that measure of punishmeut which shall mark a due 
sense of his crime both to himself and society, the main object 
should be to rouse in his mind the desire to lead an honest life, and 
to effect that change in his disposition and character which will send 
him forth to put that desire into practice. At present every prison 
is more or less a training school for crime, an introduction to the 
society of criminals, the petrifaction of any lingering human feeling, 
and a very Bastille of despair. The prison brand is stamped upon 
those who go in, and that so deeply, that it seems as if it clung to 
them for life. ‘To enter prison once means, in many cases, an almost 
certain return there at an early date. All this has to be changed, 
and will be, when once the work of prison reform is taken in hand by 
men who understand the subject, who believe in the reformation of 
human nature in every form which its depravity can assume, and who 
are in full symputhy with the class for whose benefit they labour; 
and when hess charged directly with the care of criminals seek to 
work out their regeneration in the same spirit (“In Darkest Eng- 
land,” pp. 73-4). 


e passage, like so many others in that remarkable book, 
forth the Catholic view of human nature and scciety ; and 
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let me take this opportunity of urging the debt of gratitude we 
owe to General Booth for placing so clearly before a vast audience 
we could never have hoped to reach the very view we have long 
exposed or held on the horrible character of the godless prisons, 
godless workhouses, godless schools, godless homes that disgrace 
our land ; for having so loudly proclaimed that these evils are 
not incurable, and above all for having so boldly asserted the 
absolute need of all pervading religious influence, and that it is 
primarily for the sake of saving the soul that he seeks the salva- 
tion of the body. ‘True the retormation he is seeking will never 
be effected by the Salvation Army, not even in its first fervour 
and unimpaired organisation. That reformation can only be the 
work of the Catholic Church and the Christian State; but in 
preparing the way for the Christian restoration of society accord- 
ing to the mind of the Sovereign Pontiff, no one outside the 
pale of the Church has done better work than General Booth ; 
and nis efficacy may be tested by the violence and bitterness of 
the attack made upon him by one of the arch-enemies of the 
Christian name. 

But to return to the treatment of prisoners—the following 
among the various resolutions passed at Liége on their behalf, 
may be useful for our guidance : 


It is desirable that labour be organised in prisons in such a way 
as to enable each prisoner to continue his trade, or learn one that he 
can exercise on his release. 

To avoid as far as possible any competition between prison labour 
and free labour, the Government should see that the different depart- 
ments — their wants from Government workshops. [Thus the 
goods made by prisoners would not be sent to market, but used in 
different departments of the public service.] Prisoners aid societies 
should be formed, and allowed free action, only under certain restric- 
tions for the public good. The membcrs should be allowed to visit 
prisoners long enough before their discharge to know their moral 
character Youthful prisoners and youthful discharged pri- 
soners should receive their special attention The emigration 
of discharged prisoners should be facilitated. The apprenticeship of 
youthful discharged prisoners to tradesmen or farmers should be 
organised. 


These resolutions on the treatment of prisoners as well as the 
others already given will hardly meet among ourselves with 
serious objectors. It may be otherwise with the following, which 
relate to adult workmen; for long habit has induced many 
persons to hold as a sort of first principle that any protection or 
regulation of the labour of adult workmen is wholly different 
from similar protection or regulation applied to women and 
children, and is revolutionary or socialistic. In reality the differ- 
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ence is merely this, that under our present circumstances the 
conditions justifying the intervention of Government are more 
likely to be found in the case of women and children than in the 
case of grown men; but ¢f they are found in the case of grown 
men (I mean habitually and considerably, not as exceptions, for 
laws are not meant to check mere occasional abuses), then the 
same reasons that justify any intervention in any case, justify it 
in this case. When a man’s pocket is picked—I am speaking 
of a full-grown man—or a parcel snatched out of his hand, we 
do not lecture him on his incompetence and recommend self-help, 
but the Government does its best to catch and punish the thief. 
In this case, by the way, I think there is too much equality in 
the treatment of children and of men, and the law might with 
advantage be altered, not by absurdly withdrawing the present 
protection given to grown men against thieves, but by increasing 
the protection given to children, by ordering corporal punishment 
for the cruel, cowardly, and common offence (a recognised branch 
of the thieving trade) of robbing little children. But to return to 
the protection of grown men in their daily work, I cannot do 
better than repeat some of the words already given in a previous 
number of this Review (April 1888), addressed by the Pope to 
the French pilgrims in October 1887 : 

No doubt the intervention and action of these authorities [the 
central and local governments] are not indispensably necessary, 
when, in the conditions under which labour is carried on, there is 
nothing that offends against morality, justice, the dignity of man, 
and the domestic life of the workmen; but whenever any one of 
these goods is threatened or compromised, the State authorities, by 
interposing in a suitable manner and in a just measure, will promote 
the welfare of society ; for it is their. business to protect and defend 
the true interests of their subjects. 

And if any one urges the necessity of adults being free and 
unhampered in making their contracts, or all society would be 
in a strait jacket, I answer that real freedom is where each 
man has the least hindrance in performing his duties, that to be 
able at law to make a contract to do wrong is not an increase 
of liberty, and that the State intervenes just as much when it 
enforces a contract as when it forbids one. But perhaps the best 
method of bringing home to every one the true state of the case 
is to bid them remember that the family is the foundation of all 
human society and of every State, that no gain in any other 
department of life can make up for any serious injury to family 
life ; and that the vast multitude of mankind are not single and 
solitary individuals, but in the character of children, or husbands, 
or wives, or parents, are bound by duties of the utmost gravity 
towards others, and endowed with the rights needful to fulfil 
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these duties. Hence where the “adult male ” is a husband and a 
father, all contracts and conditions of his labour must be such as 
not to interfere with his duties as a husband and a father. To 
use the words of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster in his 
well-known letter to the Congress of Liége, ‘‘ Le contrat pré- 
cédent et sacré du mariage s’oppose 4 tout nouveau contrat 
d'intérét qui serait une violation du premier.” 

It follows with irresistible logic that if the hours of labour or 
other conditions of work are such that a man cannot fulfil his duties 
as father or husband, the intervention of Government to prevent 
this violation of his rights, or this neglect of his duty, is a justi- 
fiable intervention, It is much to be desired that such inter- 
vention should be unnecessary, but this is not the question. We 
have to deal with actual not with possible or with ideal men. 
Again the fit amount and character of such intervention: may 
vary much according to circumstances, and be very small where 
industry is well organised, and not tossing about on the sea of that 
irresponsible competition which Professor Marshall deprecates ; 
but this does not touch the principle of intervention. 

Having now said enough I hope to bring the reader into a 
reasonable and docile frame of mind, let us hear some of the 
resolutions of the Congress of Liége touching the industry of 
grown men. I have underlined a few passages: 


Night work, regularly organised, without necessity, simply to get 
more out of the machinery, is to be considered an abuse, even though 
only men are employed. 

Considering that the State, if it has not the function of regulating 
directly the conditions of the free activity of man, has the function 
of putting down abuses which injure either public health or family 
life, the Congress proclaims that the establishment by an inter- 
national convention, of the limit of the morking day in factories which 
is not to be exceeded, is desirable. This limit will vary according to 
the country and industry. 

Although it is to be wished thut strikes, always to be regretted, 
should be stopped at the outset, still the authorities have no right 
to suppress them by force as long as they do not disturb public order 
or violate the rights of others. 

To avoid the great evils which always accompany strikes, the 
Government in the order of its competence should watch and see 
that labour contracts be really free contracts, and that employers fulfil 
towards their workpeople the duties of justice and equity. 

Seeing that strikes are due to causes in the moral as well as in 
the material order, the Government, besides allowing the Church 
great liberty, should give her effectual protection in all the works 
by which she strives to effect the moral restoration of human society, 
so that workmen and masters may be animated by the Christian spirit. 

Considering that protective legislation on Sunday and holiday 
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rest, on the labour of women and children, on night work, and on 
the limitation of the working day is not enough to satisfy all the 
rightful claims of the working classes ; that in a well-organised 
society the workman ought to . able to find the necessary support 
‘for himself and his family ; that the solution of the wages question 
is very difficult under present conditions, much less difficult in a 
society organised in corporations ; the Congress recognises the need 
of extending without delay the corporatire organisation of society. 

The Congress recommends as the typical form of association the 
trade guild (corporation professionnelle) composed of both masters and 
workpeople. This form of association makes easy institutions for 
the benefit of the workmen and measures in favour of the trade, and 
thus is to the interest of both masters and workmen, besides pro- 
moting good relations between them. Moreover, it promotes the 
reform of society by realising as far as circumstances allow the 
organisation which we wish to see later applied in a more general 
way. 

Such are these notable resolutions, passed, remember, at a Con- 
gress held in Belgium, where it has long been held as a sort of 
political and economic axiom that the intervention of the State 
should be reduced to a minimum, and that the solution of any 
labour difficulties was to be wholly accomplished without Govern- 
ment taking part in the process. But now we can fairly say that 
this brilliant Congress marks the definite abandonment by the 
Belgian Catholics of that mistaken doctrine into which many of 
them had been misled by their surroundings, and that they now 
definitely recognise that the civil power is no hostile and malig- 
nant ageney, but ordained by God, and an essential factor in any 
general and lasting social reform. On which view of the matter 
it will not be out of place to give an Editorial Note from the 
well-known organ of German Jesuit Fathers, the Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach : 


The views on the social question always upheld in this magazine, 
and which we know are those held by our superiors, have lately received 
to our great joy a new and weighty confirmation in the magnificent 
Pastoral issued by the last Conference of Bishops at Fulda, in which 
the following passage among others occurs : “ Above all things let 
this so necessary co-operation of Church and State be strengthened 
by justice and good feeling; let all that disturbs their harmony be 
kept far away; let the one-sided notion be excluded once for all, 
that the Church alone without the State, or the State alone without 
the Church, should seek to solve the social question; and still less 
let the notion prevail that this question concerns neither the State 
nor the Churcl:, but that here we are to leave everything to private 
action, to the free play of forces, or even to the ‘struggle for exis- 
tence.’ 


Let us make these words our own, and apply them to our 
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own country, for example, to the amendment of those two dread- 
fal evils that weigh down millions of our people in degradation 
and wretchedness—namely, drink and bad dwellings ; and thus 
recognise that if the gin-palaces and the slums are to be abolished, 
the State by itself cannot indeed do the work, but yet without 
the State the work cannot be done. 

But I may be asked why, if all this is so true and has such 
authority on its side as well as reasonableness, there can not- 
withstanding be found a body of men abounding in intelligence 
and good works, and of undoubted loyalty to the faith, who yet 
look askance on tle State, and refuse to assent to the view that 
in general prevails through the Catholic world. Such a body 
exists in France, and has a special association of its own (the 
Société Catholique d’ Econonvie Politique et Sociale), numbering 
many eminent names among clergy and laity. I answer that 
this body of men is really much more in accord than they seem 
with their opponents ; and, secondly, that the difference, such as 
it is, can be easily accounted for, and accounted for as follows. 

First, it is almost impossible to help reasoning from particular 
and familiar instances to general propositions; mankind ought 
not to do it, but they do; and thus because in France for some 
time past the dregs have gut to the top, and a very ignoble 
Government has been the result, French writers are tempted to 
look on this odious caricature as though it were normal and 
typical, and to forget the use of the civil power by the constant 
contemplation of its abuse. In reality they ought to repeat the 
words of the one representative of the French episcopate at Liége : 
“T reject Cesarism, which has only descended upon us to punish 
our faults, and to draw us back from our errors ; but the misdeeds 
of the civil power give us no right to forget that this power is 
instituted by God, and that the State has received from God the 
mission to make justice respected.” In a word, the Frencn must 
not ban all Governments, but must baptize their own. 

Secondly, the absurd worship of everything German that has 
prevailed for some twenty years past has caused a natural re- 
action ; and the real danger of France (and England too) being 
invaded by la stutoldtrie allemande makes good people shrink 
from all that seems to savour of State Socialism. In reality the 
best method of meeting a great movement is not by indiscri- 
minate denunciation, but by appreciating and adopting the good 
in the movement, and rejecting the bad. 

Finally, certain exaggeration of statement and misleading 
phrases used by their opponents has acted as a sort of irritant 
upon the school in question, and induced them to insist with 
unfortunate vehemence on their own phrases; but as I have 
already indicated, whatever both sides may say, they really mean 
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much the same, as the following notable example may show. The 
very president of that society I have named, Mgr. Freppel, the 
Bishop of Angers, in a discourse directed against the intervention 
of the State, lays down the following principles : 

Whensoever in the interest of all, for sanitary reasons and the 
sake of the public health, the Legislature interposes in the physical 
conditions of the workshop and the factory ; or when it secures for 
workpeople, with a divine law supporting it, one day of rest in 
seven, to prevent the destruction of the domestic and social, the 
religious and moral order, it does not exceed its legitimate functions. 
On this all Christians are agreed ; the measure of intervention may 
be discussed, but not the principle. 

What could we wish plainer or stronger than this declaration? 
True, Mgr. Freppel soon afterwards denies the right of the Legisla- 
ture to fix a maximum working day for adult workmen. But we 
must take him to mean that the Government has no right to 
interpose in such matters where there is no abuse, and that it is 
not one of the ordinary and normal functions of the civil power 
to settle the conditions of industry and the hours of iabour. 
Taken in this sense, there is no real contradiction between Mgr. 
Freppel and the resolutions of the Liége Congress. For if the 
law is right in requiring a factory for grown men to be pro- 
perly ventilated, and the machinery properly fenced in, on the 
ground of the men’s health, then, on precisely the same ground, 
fourteen or sixteen hours’ work may be forbidden, And since long 
hours of work, as we have already seen, are incompatible with the 
fulfilment of a grown man’s duty as father and husband, precisely 
the same reasons that justify the prohibition of Sunday work, 
even for adult males, will justify the prohibition of long hours— 
namely (using the bishop’s own words), to prevent the destruction 
of the domestic and social, the religious and moral order. 

I trust I have now said enough to explain the seeming differ- 
ences umong Catholics touching social questions, and to make 
evident the propriety of our shaking hands all round, presenting 
an unbroken front to our common foes, anda clear uniform social 
doctrine to the vast multitudes who now at last, disquieted by the 
evident growth of social dangers, and dissatisfied with the contra- 
dictions and fcebleness of irreligious social science, are willing and 
eager to hearus. Indeed, a great opportunity is opening before 
us, and for action as well as teaching. For just as the Christian 
doctrine on man and society has only to be properly worked out 
in order to give a social science adequate to our needs, so also the 
aid of the Catholic clergy has only to be invoked to prove its 
efficacy in practical mediation. And in these days when masters 
and workmen in so many countries are coalescing into groups, 
and fortifying themselves for gigantic conflicts, there is a press- 
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ing call for impartial mediators, a function that none can fulfil 
better than the clergy and bishops of the Catholic Church, inas- 
much as they are drawn from all classes, represent no class, are 
interested in all; and thus they are the fitting mediators in labour 
disputes within each State, while the delicate matter of arranging 
international agreements on labour legislation, and of arbitrating 
between different nations, can be brought to a successful issue by 
the impartial mediation of the Holy See. The diseases of nations 
are not incurable, and we have good grounds for confidence in 
the future. True, indeed, that if the leading classes of a nation 
adopt and apply the principle le cléricalisme c’est Vennemi, 
then, truly enough, that nation is approaching the edge of a dark 
abyss of social revolutions. But in England, at least, that mis- 
chievous principle seems to be rapidly becoming discredited, and 
we may well adopt the words and hopes of the eloquent Bishop of 
Geneva, Mer. Mermillod, that we have already reached the dawn 


of a brighter day. 
C. S. Devas. 


Arr. VIIIL—THE LINCOLN JUDGMENT; OR 
CONTINUITY. 


HE Lincoln judgment has been delivered, and has been 
received with acclamations of joy by (it would seem) a very 

large number of the members of the Church of England. The 
Bishop of Lincoln himself has accepted its rulings, and in one 
point even “ concurs in His Grace’s interpretation ”’ of the Rubric. 
Such an eminent and influential “ Churchman ” as Lord Halifax 
hails it as affording a “ prospect of peace.” The Guardian wel- 
comes it on the same ground, and even the Church Times fol- 
lows suit. The Church Review is prepared to fall back on the 
Archbishop’s judgment, if the Privy Council should reverse it. 
No protest against it has appeared from the High Church quarter. 
The Times is satisfied with it, remarking that the Ritualists 
have had the shell given to them without the kernel; and the 
Standard is almost in raptures with the ingenuity with which 
the Archbishop has managed to steer clear of any irritating 
deliverance, and the wisdom which prompted His Grace to speak 
of the “continuity of the Church.” The Daily Telegraph 
applauds His Grace for his judicial impartiality, and for his sea- 
sonable reminder that the points in dispute are, after all, “ minute 
questionings,’” which it would be well to avoid in the future. 
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Altogether the chorus of applause with which the judgment has 
met seems to have so inspirited the Archbishop that he has pub- 
lished in the Times a pastoral to his clergy, in which he re- 
assures all who may have fears about any Romeward tendencies, 
that the Ancient Church of England is “with” him, and that 
considering the “ independence” of authority which is allowed 
to the clergy, and the fact that they can become “ fathers of 
families,” the “ New Italian Mission,’ as he calls the Catholic 
Church, is not likely to find favour with them. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the Zimes, and 
Standard, and Daily Telegraph, and the mass of Broad Church- 
men, should welcome the Lincoln judgment. The surprising 
fact is that High Churchmen and people who want to be thought 
Catholic should have acquiesced without protest in a decision 
grounded on such thoroughly Protestant principles, and that 
they should not have seen that they have surrendered much for 
which their immediate predecessors would have contended. Their 
position has for some time been singular enough ; but it is ren- 
dered still more singular by their acquiescence in this recent 
judgment. Their position is as follows :— 

The Book of Common Prayer, they hold, teaches Catholic 
truth. Besides its actual statements of much that is Catholic, it 
refers us (they say) to the principle of ‘‘ Catholic consent,” and 
thereby it indirectly teaches all that comes under the head of 
that consent. Now the doctrines of the Real Presence, and the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, and Eucharistic adoration, are part of the 
faith which has been taught by “Catholic consent.” * Therefore 
they are taught by the Prayer-book. True, these doctrines are 
not taught by the Episcopate of the Church of England, and 
they never have been. Here and there a bishop can be quoted 
in favour of them, such as Bishop Andrewes, when he said that 
in the Sacrament we adore not “it,” but “Him.’ But he ex- 
pressly states that there is no warrant for saying that our Lord 
is either “‘in,” or “with,” or “under,” the bread and wine in 
the Sacrament. So that he does not inculcate adoration of our 
Lord as being in or under the species, but merely teaches that 
our adoration of Him should be stimulated by the consecrated 
symbols, which are the media of His Presence, but are not to 
be regarded as containing that Presence extra wsum. But even 
if Bishop Andrewes and Bishop Cosin could be fairly quoted as 
teaching a Real Presence in the consecrated elements, they do 
not represent the teaching of the Episcopate of the Church of 
England during the last 300 years. One or two swallows do 
not make a summer. It would indeed be strictly accurate to say 





* T.e.,the unanimous consent of the Fathers. 
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that, until fifty years ago, scarcely one recognised divine of the 
Church of England had taught unequivocally the doctrine of a 
Real Substantial Presence, and the consequent necessity of 
Adoration, in the sense in which the Ritualists (a term here 
used with no sort of intentional reproach) now teach that doc- 
trine. In 1839 Dr. Newman’s curate was accused of kneeling 
at the Elevation of the Host in a Catholic Chapel. Dr. Newman 
spoke of this as an awkward matter. But his curate explained 
that he happened to be saying his prayers from the Anglican 
Prayer-book at the moment of the Elevation, so that he was 
kneeling by accident, not of set purpose. And Dr. Newman 
may be considered as, at that time, giving the high-water mark 
of the Church of England’s teaching on the subject. Mr. Keble 
had not written his book on Eucharistic Adoration, but had spoken 
of our Lord at Holy Communion as being in the heart, “ Not 
in the hands,” an expression which he afterwards maintained was 
capable of a Catholic interpretation, though it is certain that it 
was not his own original meaning in using it. We may there- 
fore safely say that the Anglican Episcopate at that date did not 
teach this doctrine, seeing that they were admittedly “below” 
Dr. Newman and Mr. Keble. But, say our friends, the Prayer- 
book taught it—as though a book, and not the living Episcopate, 
could constitute the Leclesia docens. Few Catholics, who have 
not lived in the present movement in the Church of England 
before conversion, can realise the extent to which this conviction 
has rooted itself in the Anglican mind. The idea of a book 
being the voice of the Church is to a Catholic so supremely 
absurd that even if he has passed a portion of his life in the 
Church of England, he soon has a difficulty in suppressing a 
smile at the singular delusion in which he was once ensnared. 
Yet so itis. The Prayer-book is the voice of the Church to 
the Anglican; it saves his position; it being (he conceives) 
Catholic, and not Protestant, he may claim to be a Catholic. 

It has, however, been a constant hope that in some more or 
less distant future there will be an Episeopate which will teach 
the truths supposed to be enshrined in this Book of Common 
Prayer ; and the elevation of Dr. King to the Episcopate seemed 
to many the dawn of this newera. One member of the Episcopal 
bench* had at last appeared teaching and doing, or ready to do, 
all that they say is taught in the book, especially on the subject 
of the Holy Eucharist. At last the Heclesia docens was no longer 
confined to ink, but had emerged on the platform of diocesan life. 





* The late Bishop Hamilton taught equally “advanced” views, but his 
treatment of “ the remaining elements” (to use Bishop King’s phrase) showed 
that he had not really taken in the truth. 
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One diocese, at any rate, there was, whose chief teacher held the 
faith and expressed it in his Ritual acts. 

The result has been a struggle which the late Lord Carnarvon 
predicted would be the beginning of the end. It is not improb- 
able that Lord Carnarvon’s prediction will come true. Cardinal 
Newman was asked a few years ago what he thought of the 
Ritualistic movement in the Church of England ; and he replied, 
“It cannot be permanent, it is such a copy”; and we may 
perhaps say of the momentary hush since the Lincoln judgment, 
that it cannot be permanent, because it is so unreal. 

There are one or two features about this judgment which 
are specially worthy of notice—such as its dissociation of ritual 
from doctrine, and its condemnation of the Bishop of Lincoln 
for not reciting the Prayer of Consecration with proper 
“ visibility.” 

The Archbishop and his assessors reprimand their brother of 
Lincoln for the way in which he has hitherto understood the 
most vital act of his ministerial life. No High Churchman will 
question the statement that the highest service of the Priest’s 
Office takes place in that moment when he begins the Canon of 
the Mass. The Canon, it is true, was in the Anglican Prayer- 
book of 1549 cut to pieces, and conformed to the Liturgy of 
Brandenberg-Nuremberg, and is, in its present form, still further 
shorn of its Catholic character; but there remains what is called 
’ the Prayer of Consecration; and believing themselves to be 
priests, and to be engaged in offering the tremendous unbloody 
sacriiice of the Mass, every clergyman in the Church of England 
who holds the highest views (higher far, of course, than the 
Archbishop indicates when he speaks of Laud as holding high 
views) believes himself to be engaged in the most transcendant 
act of his Ministry when he comes to the Prayer of Consecration. 
But it is publicly announced that the Bishop of Lincoln has all 
these years been mistaken in his interpretations of the Church’s 
directions as to the proper mode of performing that transcendant 
act. He has failed to catch the “ tenour ” of the Book of Common 
Prayer—its characteristic feature. That feature is, so the Arch- 
bishop informs us, nothing less than “ openness.” This is why 
the clergyman is bound to make his act visible, whilst he breaks 
the bread. This is why ke ought at that moment to turn no 
longer ad Dewm, but in some way or other to the congregation, 
and thus “restore to them their right and share in the Divine 
service.” 

This the judgment considers a vital point. The English 
Church had, we are told, an office to perform towards the whole 
Catholic Church, at the time of the so-called Reformation. How 
on this supposition the judgment “ recognises the continuity of 
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the English Church,” which is its commendable feature in the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s eyes (cp. his pastoral), we fail to see. It 
seems that East and West, the English Church included for 900 
years, had been egregiously mistaken, and Cranmer and others 
were born to set things right. At the glorious era of the Reform- 
ation Christendom once more had its chance of knowing what 
is primitive. The Lutheran Liturgy of Brandenburg-Nuremberg, 
the English Liturgy of 1549, and some Continental ‘‘ Reformed ” 
Prayer-books gave the start. A new impulse was communicated. 
The schismatic East failed to respond; the Catholic Roman 
Church continued its devout use of the Liturgy which, in this 
part of it, is traced to sub-Apostolic times, and must have come 
from the very hands of the Apostle St. Peter. The restoration 
of “openness,” and of the people’s share in Divine worship 
eventuated in “communions” once each quarter of the year, to 
which a tiny handful of the congregation stayed, including 
always some aged poor, who received loaves from the parish 
“after service,” whilst the rest of the congregation invariably left 
the church as soon as the sermon was over. It passes our com- 
prehension how the Archbishop and Bishops could bear, in the 
face of history, so much as to mention the words “open- 
ness” and ‘‘ worship” in connection with the Communion 
Service of the Church of England, when no religious body on 
earth has so closely shut up its communion service from 
the general congregation, whilst the Catholic Church for cen- 
turies has borne the insults of the Protestant world for the 
“open idolatry ” (as the blasphemous accusation ran) which she 
has taught her children, rich and poor alike. 

But not only does this most unhistorical judgment consider 
that the Bishop of Lincoln has missed the most fundamental 
feature of his Prayer-book, viz. that of “ openness,” in its most 
critical portion, viz. the Prayer of Consecration, but the singular 
provision for the due performance of the particular manual action 
selected for notice, is based, according to His Grace, on our Lord’s 
example. And not to do all that our Lord did in the Institution, 
as recorded in Holy Scripture, is according to His Grace’s 
theology, to fail in the very essence of the sacred action. So 
that the point on which the Bishop is condemned is the only one 
which touches doctrine. The Bishop and the Ritualists may 
light their lights, but these mean nothing; nothing, that is, in 
regard to Eucharistic truth. The Bishop had taught, in a pre- 
vious public utterance, that the Church of England’s retention 
of lights was one of the indications of her continuity with the 
pre-Reformation Church on the subject of the Eucharist ; but 
no! lights mean nothing but the simple truth that Christ is the 
Light ‘of the World, not that being such He is in His Sacra- 
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ment. It is even suggested that the Bishops of the Catholic 
Church in England before the Reformation held this, but we 
ean hardly suppose that the Archbishop or any one laying 
claim to the most elementary knowledge of the subject would 
maintain that. Again, the Bishop of Lincoln had given the 
public to understand that he adopted the Eastward position, 
because it symbolised sacramental doctrine, indeed the whole 
sacerdotal system ; but the Archbishop and Bishops have decided 
that the Eastward position, as allowed by the Church of England, 
symbolises no doctrine whetever. It merely resulted from the 
turning of the tables, when people were tired of moving them 
about. So that lights and the Eastward position mean nothing 
in the way of symbolism, and their adoption henceforth cannot 
with any honesty be quoted by the Bishop of Lincoln and his 
friends after their acquiescence in the judgment, as any indica- 
tion of “the progress of Catholic truth.” But whilst lights and 
Eastward position symbolise nothing, this matter of “ openness,” 
which is to be expressed by the clergyman making the manual 
act of breaking the bread “ visible” in such a way as to distin- 
guish him from “the Romish priests” (for so Bishop Wren, whom 
the Archbishop here quotes, expresses the idea of the openness 
required) is a matter of the highest importance. It is, accord- 
ing to Bishop Cosin, whom the Archbishop also quotes, a “ need- 
ful circumstance”? of the Consecration, and that because, 
according to the judgment, it is “ the rule of the Gospel.” 

Such is the count on which the Bishop is condemned. 

To a Catholic, of course, such a condemnation would be the 
heaviest that could be passed on his ministerial career. No 
shame could equal that which he would feel, no remorse could 
surpass that which would sting him in the depths of his soul, at 
being convicted of having continuously performed the most vital 
act of his priesthood, in a way contrary to the Church’s inten- 
tion ; but then in the Catholic Church such a misinterpretation 
could not be unintentional. There can be no mistake about 
what the Catholic Church orders in such important matters ; and, 
of course, it is otherwise inconceivable that such a thing could 
happen in the Catholic Church. At High Mass, where all is 
“open ” to the last degree, the officiant has the deacon and sub- 
deacon close to his elbow in worshipful attendance on the great 
act of his Priestly Office, and no slightest flaw could occur without 
notice in that awful moment of “common” and “open” 
worship, when the congregation in hushed awe, at the sound of 
the bell, takes its part in the tremendous Act of Sacrifice which 
is being consummated on the Altar by the visible representative 
of the Great High Priest. Every syllable, every movement, is 
regulated by the Church. For she is the guardian of a Divine 
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Treasure, and the priest is her minister ; and no Catholic lay- 
man would dream of a Catholic priest performing any phase or 
act of that solemn action in any way unauthorised by the Church. 
The whole thing, therefore, is absolutely impossible in the 
Catholic Church. 

But to an Anglican such a state of things does not appear 
strange or compromising. Indeed it seems quite natural, and 
compatible with a claim to be called Catholic. And for this 
reason. It is enough, in his creed, to establish that anything 
which has been omitted is not absolutely necessary, and that 
anything wrongly done does not affect the “essence” of the 
Sacrament. As for preserving the integrity of the Sacramental 
Action, on which the Catholic Church with the true spirit of a 
guardian lays such stress, with the Anglican the very conception 
of integrity may be said to have vanished in the absorbing 
thought of just preserving the “ essentials.” In her office for 
the administration of Confirmation, the idea of integrity might 
seem to find expression in the opening sentence which gives a 
reason for bringing into such extraordinary prominence the re- 
newal of vows. But whilst providing for the “edifying” per- 
formance of her Confirmation Service by magnifying this renewal 
of vows, resulting in the rest of the service being thrown into 
the shade, and in the bulk of her bishops having taught for at 
least a century that Confirmation consisted in the renewal of 
the Baptismal vows, as its essence, she laid aside the holy Unction, 
and thus, even ifshe had had bishops with Apostolical succession, 
would have impaired the integrity of the Sacrament. “The 
‘laying on of hands’ is mentioned in Holy Scripture ; therefore 
that alone is necessary ; therefore we break our continuity with 
ages upon ages, but we preserve that alone which is essential, 
because that alone is mentioned in Holy Scripture.” But when 
men set out with the idea of doing for God as little as possible, 
and aim at keeping just above the line of what is essential to 
keep out of mortal sin, they are apt to fall below their standard, 
and depart from the state of grace. So, in cutting out from her 
services everything which could be called not absolutely essential, 
the Church of England has succeeded in over-stepping the line 
and omitting that which is essential, at least in one point. In 
her Ordinal, whilst setting out to retain only what is absolutely 
necessary, on the vicious principle that nothing is necessary 
except what is recorded in Holy Scripture, she retained the words, 
“Take the Holy Ghost,” in her Edwardine Ordinal; but she 
clipped away all those accessory expressions, which alone, as the 
defining circumstances, render the formula adequate. So that as 
Canon Estcourt has shown, whilst the same formula was con- 
sidered adequate by the Congregation of Rites in the matter of 
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Abyssinian Orders, it has been rendered inadequate by the 
omission of certain accompanying expressions in the Edwardine 
Ordinal; and so the continuity with all previous life of the 
English Church, even if it had not been broken, as it was, by 
severance from the See of St. Peter, would have been rudely 
snapped by the use of that insufficient “form” of ordering. 

This, however, is the constant contention of Anglicans, viz., 
that “ we secured in the troubles of the Reformation all that was 
absolutely essential.” Imbued with this idea, a High Churchman 
would not feel it any great reproach that he had been convicted 
of conducting the central act of Divine worship in contradiction 
of his Church’s meaning, and even in contravention of our Lord’s 
example. It does not, he would say, affect the essential part. 
Nothing, as we have said, could better illustrate the completely 
different tone on these matters between the “ highest ’’ members 
of the Church of England and the Catholic Church. 

By way of emphasising this point, it will be well to describe 
the Consecration in the words of a manual much used in in- 
structing our people in the Ceremonies of the Mass, written by 
the late Canon Oakeley. 


The priest has now to perform the most solemn act of the highest 
office in the world. In the exercise of the power which he has 
received at ordination, he is to make the most precious Body 
and Blood of our Lord present on the Altar, to the unspeakable 
benefit and consolation of all faithful souls. This power it is which 
raises the priest, as St. Chrysostom says, above angels; for to 
compare any dignity of this world would be simply preposterous. 
Nay, if dignity there ever were to which it may suitably be likened, 
it was that of the Blessed Virgin, chosen by the Holy Trinity to 
be the means of giving the Eternal Son of God to the world. 
Collect, then, dear brother, all your devout attention, while I instruct 
you in the ceremonies which the Church bas prescribed on this 
great subject. 

The priest having concluded the forementioned prayer. which he 
says with hands joined, prepares for the Consecration, by first sepa- 
rating his hands, and gently rubbing the thumb and forefinger of 
each within the corporal. ‘The reason of this action is to free them 
from any grain of dust, or other substance, which they may have 
gathered up since the “ Lavabo,” or, at any rate, to remind himself 
of the reverence due to the august mysteries he is about to approach. 
While performing this action, he says (still secretly) the following 
words of preparation: Who, the day before He suffered, took bread 
into His holy and adorable hands, and with eyes lifted up to heaven to 
thee, God, His Almighty Father (here the priest raises his eyes to the 
crucifix) did bless (here holding the Host in the left hand, he makes 
over it with the right the sign of the Cross) break and give to His 
disciples, saying, Take and cat ye all of this, &c. (Here he pronounces 
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attentively and devoutly the words of Consecration.) These words 
over, he kneels and adores our Blessed Lord, now present in the 
Sacrament. Then rising, he elevates the Sacred Host above his 
head, for the adoration of the faithful, and afterwards slowly lowers 
it, and places it reverently upon the corporal ; after which he again 
kneels and adores. During each of these actions, subsequently to 
the Consecration, the server rings his bell to excite the devotion of 
the faithful. 


Everything, therefore, in the Catholic Church in_ this 
momentous act is matter of regulation. The very life of the 
Church consists in loving obedience in return for faithful guid- 
ance ; and every priest performs the act in the same way, and 
every layman that cares to be instructed knows exactly what it 
is that the priest is doing. Now it is in respect of the act which 
corresponds to this, the most solemn act of the Christian Ministry, 
that the Archbishop and his assessors have convicted the Bishop 
of Lincoln of error, The Bishop has hitherto acted much as a 
Catholic priest acts in that solemn moment; in so doing he has 
contravened the “tenour” of the Book of Common Prayer ; and 
the Bishop (which is the surprising part of the whole matter) 
has informed the public that he “ concurs with His Grace’s inter- 
pretation ” of this point. We say that it is surprising ; for the 
Bishop of Lincoln is Jooked upon as the Episcopal champion of 
the “ Catholic ” party (as it calls itself) in the Church of England. 
Yet here is his Lordship concurring in an interpretation of the 
Book of Common Prayer, which is enough of itself to disprove 
the darlin theory of the High Church, viz. that the present 
Church of England, as by law established, is continuous in its 
faith with the pre-Reformation Church. For is it possible not 
to connect this ruling with the deliberate change of faith osten- 
tatiously inaugurated in the sixteenth century by the Eliza- 
bethan divines? It was easy enough for the Caroline Divines, 
with totally different aims and interests (different, but not there- 
fore more Catholic) to say that the Church of England did not 
intend to depart from the Churches of France, Italy and Spain 
in those things in which these churches agreed with the 
primitive Church. It was eusy enough to say this, but it was 
not so easy to persuade the said Churches who had, at any rate, 
a right to say what they thought of the matter; but in order to 
prove it, the whole history of Elizabeth’s reign has to be ignored. 
For the divines of Elizabeth’s reign boasted of having changed 
their religion, and the very reason given by Bishop Wren for 
the Rubric in question, and quoted, as we have seen, by the 
jadgment, was to distinguish Anglican clergy from “ the Romish 

riests.” 
. And, it must be remembered, the Bishop’s judges assign most 
VOL. xxv.—NO. 1. [Third Series.] I 
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tremendous significance to this point of letting the people see 
the particular manual act of breaking the bread. 


The Consecration consists in the rehearsal and repetition of what 
the Lord said and did. The gestures which the Great High Priest 
is minutely recorded to have used were without doubt not only seen 
by the partakers, but meant for them—and it is no rehearsal of His 
action if the spirit and meaning of His acts are hidden [here we 
have passed from the “acts” to the “spirit and meaning,” which 
are also to be visible], acts full of Divine teaching and power. At 
Emmaus He repeated them, and was iastantly known through them. 
If any ceremonial is to be visible to the pesple, that action of Christ 
unquestionably ought to be so by the oa oth of the Gospel and 
of our Prayer-book. The Court decides that the Order of Holy 
Communion requires that the Manual Acts should be visible. 


The theology of this crucial passage in the judgment is of the 
most startling character. And it is in this interpretation that 
the Bishop of Lincoln “ concurs.” 

The Archbishop speaks of the gestures of the High Priest 
having been minutely recorded in Holy Scripture, of this 
“visible” breaking of the bread being one of them, and of such 
“visible ” fraction before the consecration being part and parcel 
of the spirit and meaning of the consecrating Act, and of the 
rehearsal of His action not having taken place, being, in fact, 
null and void (“it is no rehearsal”), unless this feature be 
exhibited. Alas! for the entire East, which transacts the Sacred 
Action always behind the Iconostasis! Alas! for the English 
Church with its “ Romish Priests,” for 900 years; alas! for the 
whole of Christendom! The English Church, consisting of a 
tiny handful of bishops—whose character, according to the great 
champion of Anglicanism, Dr. Littledale, will not bear inspection 
(not to use that writer’s rather foul words), whose work he com- 
pares to that of Marat and Robespierre—inaugurated an im- 
portant reform. They leapt the chasm of more than a thousand 
years, and found themselves in a Primitive Church, with which 
the Church of a thousand years had been discontinuous in faith and 
worship, and brought forth a new “ open” ceremonial from some 
supposed antiquity, a ceremonial “strictly Scriptural,” in which 
once more the actions of our Lord were really rehearsed, and the 
meaning and spirit of His action restored to a benighted idola- 
trous Christendom. 

And the Bishop of Lincoln selects as a commendable feature 
in the judgment the fact that “it recognises the continuity of 
the English Church.” Surely this is precisely what it destroys. 
The constant repetition of the phrase cannot create the fact 
denoted by it. Is it, then, possible that the Archbishop and his 
Episcopal assessors, and the Bishop of Lincoln, can be so lost to 
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all sense of historical truth, as to pretend to any continuity of 
faith in regard to this vital matter of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
(the Sacrificia Missarum, or Missarwm Solemnia, as the 
Mass was called) with the Church of England from the days of St. 
Augustine of Canterbury onwards, or even from the days of St. 
Theodore of Canterbury down to the reign of Henry VIII.? 
Can they mean that Lanfranc, or St. Anselm, or indeed any 
Archbishop of Canterbury before Cranmer, held this view of the 
necessity of the manual act of breaking the bread being visible 
to the people? Impossible. 

What really emerges from the judgment, as a whole, is the 
same kind of continuity, or idea of continuity, as the leading 
Elizabethan divines claimed in regard to the Apostolical succes- 
sion. They, living so close to the actual date of the “ Barlow ” 
fiasco, could not in honesty, and did not in fact, claim a lineal 
succession. When pressed with the necessity of a lineal succes- 
sion, they replied that they had something better. They had 
Apostolical succession, inasmuch as they had Apostolical doctrine. 
This was Jewel’s answer to Harding. This was the defence set 
up by a celebrated Bishop of Lincoln, Cooper by name. He 
says : 

Now if they will continue to ask of us where our succession is ? 
We answer, that wheresoever since the coming of Christ, there 
hath been any persons upon the face of the earth that have con- 
fessed this * sincere truth and doctrine, we say that they are our 
predecessors, and we are their successors, and with them members 
of the true Church. Wherefore our Church is not so new a Church 
as they would make it, but as ancient as the doctrine is... . . It 
is not always necessary that the Church of God should be not- 
able . . . . by continual succession of bishops. Though they (i.c., 
the Papists) pretend to have the ordinary succession of bishops in 
their Sees, sure we are that we have the succession of the sincere 
doctrine of our salvation, which they have not.” f 


The continuity here was between the sixteenth century and 
what they called the primitive Church, intervening centuries 
counting for nothing. 

In like manner, the Archbishop’s idea of continuity appears 
to admit of enormous leaps and gaps. It reminds us of 
Darwin’s admission, that he found gaps in his chain of descent, 
which he was unable to fill up. So the Archbishop, speaking 
of the necessity of the visibility of the manual acts, lets us see, 
for a moment, that there are gaps which, however wide, are not, 
in his opinion, serious enough to impair the continuity of his 





* He has just given an outline of Protestant teaching. 
+ Certain sermons of the Bishop of Lincoln, a.p. 1580, p. 36. 
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position. “The significance of those acts being open lies in 
what was the principle from the beginning, however overlaid 
at times.” The principle he enunciates, as applied to the neces- 
sary “visibility” of the acts to the eyes of the congregation, was 
overlaid in the sub-apostolic times, for there is no trace of this 
“necessary feature” in the earliest liturgies. 

The Archbishop, therefore, goes back to the Apostles them- 
selves, and imagines that their unique position was to supply a 
law for every subsequent “celebration.” His continuity is of 
the same kind as that which the Elizabethan divines claimed, a 
connection established, not ‘through intervenirg links, but by a 
tremendous leap of private judgment, with the Apostolic body. 

But though he cannot prove continuity with the previous life 
of the Church, he can show connection with some representative 
divines since the Reformation, and so far establish a sort of con- 
tinuity. For it is clear, from the words of the learned author 
(as he is generally called) of the work called “ The Unbloody 
Sacrifice,” which embodies the highest teaching that the Church 
of England has exhibited on that subject, that he held the same 
view of the meaning of the Rubric, as that propounded in the 
Lambeth judgment. He says: 


Dr. Wise slyly insinuates that it is my practice to elevate the 
bread and wine; and it is true that I did sometimes about four or 
five years ago, in the act of consecration, lift up the bread and wine 
higher than usual, that the people might see the bread broken, and 
the cup taken into my hand, as the rubric directs, and for no other 
reason, some people who seemed very anxious to see the holy action 
sitting at a great distance from the Lord’s table in this very large 
Church, but I never elevated the elements after consecration. 


He adds that 


to elevate and adore the Sacrament, according to the practice of 
the Church of Rome, is downright idolatry.* 


From instances such as this, and others that the Archbishop 
gives, there can be no doubt that the Archbishop and his asses- 
sors are “continuing” the traditional idea of the Church of 
England since the sixteenth century on this matter of the break- 
ing of the bread. ‘The emphasis laid on the manual act of 
breaking the bread, symbolised (as we shall presently see) a 
fundamental difference in the rule of faith adopted by the 
Church of England from that which is held as such by the 
Catholic Church. But, besides this, the emphasis laid on this 
particular ceremonial act isa purely Protestant idea. The Eliza- 





* Johnson’s “ Propitiatory Oblation.” Pref. to vol. ii. p. xxviii., quoted in 
Ryder’s reply to Dr. Littledale. 
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bethan divines dropped the fraction of the Host, a deepiy sym- 
bolical act common to the early Liturgies, though not expressly 
mentioned in one (the Liturgy of St. Clement),* and raised the 
manual act of breaking the bread—which was a matter of neces- 
sity for the purpose of distribution—into an essential ceremonial 
act. This re-arrangement of the Church’s order by a few per- 
fidious bishops in a small province was accompanied by, and 
was clearly in the interest of, uncatholie teaching concerning 
the Sacrifice. They were already apostatising. They had had 
the heart to lay sacrilegious hands on the Sacred Canon of the 
Mass. That Canon, the very ark of the New Covenant from a 
Liturgical point of view, was Luther’s béte noir. He called it 
“that abomination,” and considered that all the idea of Sacrifice 
and oblation was due to that ancient and thrice-sacred portion of 
the Holy Mass. He expunged it altogether in 1533 ; Cranmer 
in 1549 cut it up, and distributed its limbs, till it lost its original 
shape and meaning. At this time Cranmer had lost his faith in 
the Catholic doctrine of the Sacrifice. He had first fallen into 
the Lutheran heresy, but before 1549 he had descended a stage 
lower. ‘“ You must know,” says Traheron, writing to Bullinger, 
September 28, 1548, “that Latimer has come over to our opinion 
respecting the true doctrine of the Eucharist, together with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the other bishops who heretofore 
seemed to be Lutherans.”’+ Latimer himself speaks of Lutherans 
being too like the Papists. Consequently when the Prayer-book 
of 1549 came forth from the mangling of Parliament,{ it had 
lost, thanks to Cranmer and some of the bishops under the 
Presidency of the Protector Somerset, everything which could 
give a Catholic determination to the words of Consecration. It 
was intended no longer to express the Sacrifice as understood by 
the Catholic world ; it was a breaking of bread, that being the 
Scriptural phrase ; but a breaking of bread no longer in the 
Scriptural, but in the Lutheran, and, to some extent, Zwinglian 
sense. The late Mr. Scudamore imagined that Cranmer got his 
Prayer of Consecration from the Mozarabic Rite. But Father 
Gasquet has given good reasons for concluding that Cranmer never 





* Palmer considers that St. Paul alludes to this Fraction in Cor. x. 16. 
“The bread, according to St. Paul, was the communion of Christ’s body 
when it was broken : now it could not have been the communion of Christ’s 
body until after it was blessed: and therefore it was then ble~sed before it 
was broken, even as it has been in all after ages, &.” “ Orig. Lit.,” vol. ii., 
p. 145. Of the Clementine Liturgy he says: ‘‘This Liturgy, however 
ancient it may be,ought not to be regarded as an authentic copy of the 
liturgy of any Church.” Vol. i., p. 38. 

+ Uf. “ Sanders’ Anglican Schism,” p. 183. By D. Lewis. 

t Cf. Gasquet’s Edward V1. and the Book of Common Prayer, ch. xi.—an 
invaluable contribution to the meaning of the said Book. 
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saw that rite. The words of Consecration, moreover, are not, as 
a matter of fact, the same in the Prayer-book of 1549 as in the 
Mczarabic Liturgy. They are the same as in the Lutheran 
Liturgy of Brandenberg-Nuremberg. And the second Prayer- 
book of Edward VI., as well as the Prayer-book in use at present 
in England, omits a word, which was the subject of contention, 
which occurs in the Mozarabic Rite, but is omitted in the Prayer 
of Consecration of the Liturgy of Brandenberg-Nuremberg. The 
Prayer-book of 1549 contained the word “blessed” immediately 
before the words “ given thanks and brake” in the Prayer of 
Consecration. The Lutheran Book omitted it. And it disap- 
peared in the next revision of the English Prayer-book, which 
was thus completely conformed to the Lutheran. And we know 
why it disappeared. The better-minded Prelates of 1549 laid 
great stress on the word as involving the mystery of consecration. 
It was a common teaching of that time (though not endorsed by 
the Council of Trent) that our Lord uttered the words of conse- 
cration as He “blessed” the bread, and that he then brake and 
distributed to the disciples. Ridley strongly objected to retaining 
the word on the ground that Pope Innocent and Duns “do at- 
tribute this work (7.e., of Transubstantiation) unto the word 
benedixit ‘he blessed”” whilst Latimer maintained that it is 
merely the equivalent of “gave thanks,” and since the latter 
involved no offering, neither did the former. The word vanished, 
and has never been restored. Having thus obliterated the word 
“blessed,” the Reformers brought into prominence the expression 
“breaking of the bread,” and discontinuing the Fraction of the 
Host after consecration, common to the early Liturgies, intro- 
duced a manual act, unauthorised by Liturgical authority, simul- 
taneous with the words descriptive of our Lord’s action whereby 
He made the distribution of His Body to the disciples possible.* 

It is, therefore, a noticeable coincidence that in the first solemn 
judgment on the part of Anglican Bishops on the subject of 
the Eucharist, they have placed themselves in the closest con- 
nection (whether intending it or not) with the Elizabethan 
divines. They have brought into prominence a ceremonial act 
which is connected with their predecessors’ denial of the Real 
Substantial Presence and Propitiatory Sacrifice in the Holy 
Eucharist, and their conformity of sentiment with half Lutheran 
and half Zwinglian teaching. They have spoken much of 





* This ceremonial art of breaking the bread before the Consecration is 
found only in the Liturgy of St. Basil as used by the Coptic Monophysites, 
which differs in this, as in other points, from tne Constantinopolitan and 
Alexandrian versions of St. Basil’s Liturgy. ‘That is to say, the Church of 
England has for its one companion in this manual act, a Liturgy altered 
from its original form by heretics on the subject of the Incarnation. 
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continuity with the old English Church, but have shown none. 
The only continuity which they have evinced is with that denial 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, in the Catholic sense of the word, 
which is indelibly enshrined in the Anglo-Lutheran Book of 
Common Prayer ; that Book, which is supposed to teach Catholic 
truth of itself, though every bishop should deny the same. In 
point of fact, prescinding the question as to whether the Anglican 
Prayer-book has retained what is “ absolutely essential” to the 
validity of the Consecration (supposing that there were priests to 
use it) its texture witnesses to heresy on the subject of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. Its type is strictly that of the “ Reformed 
Lutheran ;” it belongs to a family, and the family likeness is 
marked and, to a stranger, unmistakable. Having carefully 
obliterated every feature of the ancient Liturgies which spoke of 
the Sacrifice, it retained one expression which had been already 
‘passed ” by Luther as innocuous, 7.¢., as not involving any 
sympathy with the doctrine of the Sacrificia Missarwm, as the 
Holy Mass was called. It retained the expression “ Sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving” and expelled the word “ blessed,” 
though Scriptural, in favour of the words “ gave thanks,” which 
it interpreted in an anti-Catholic sense; and it eventually 
assigned a prominent position to a ceremonial act, which the 
Church had never ordered. And yet, as we have said, the great 
bulk of High Churchmen, in default of living orthodox teachers, 
in view of the persistent heresy on the subject of the Holy 
Eucharist, enunciated by bishop after bishop, fall back on the 
Prayer-book. ‘The Prayer-book teaches the truth, and it 
suffices.” As if the existence of a book were sufficient to consti- 
tute the teaching of a Church. In point of fact, this said 
Prayer-book started, as we have seen, with heresy. It was born 
of hatred towards the Catholic Church. It sprang from the 
mind of a man, who having sunk in the moral scale to be the 
time-serving instrument of a lustful despot, was assisting at the 
birth of an independent National Church under this murderous 
tyrant, and whose sympathies with foreign Protestantism were 
so strong that even Bucer counselled moderation, lest the Catholic 
instincts of the nation should be too rudely shocked by his 
religious innovations. Such is the book, in its origin. And 
every one who usesthat Prayer-book participates, with what amount 
of guilt it is not for us to say, in that denial of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Real Presence, and of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
which is involvedin the changes it made from the existing Liturgy 
of the Catholie Church. It is in vain, therefore, to plead that, 
however the bishops may fail in their witness, the Prayer-book 
remains and teaches Catholic doctrine on the subject of the Holy 
Eucharist. 
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_ It is in vain, too, since the reception accorded to the Lincoln 
judgment, to say that any living member of the English 
Episcopal Bench teaches hy the use of lights and eastward 
position, the doctrine held as of faith by the English Church from 
the days of St. Augustine to the beginning of Henry the Eighth’s 
reign. It seemed until this event, as though there were one 
member of the Anglican Episcopate, who taught and acted like a 
Catholic. But the Bishop of Lincoln has submitted, and shown 
his desire to keep the peace. It is not for us to judge him. It 
must be a disappointment to some ardent “Catholics” (as they 
wish to be called) in the Establishment. Many an Oxford man 
must remember a celebrated sermon preached by his lordship, 
before his appointment to the headship of a theological college, 
in which he spoke of two transits, which the soul must make, 
accompanied, each of them, by a different sort of confession. 
There must be a transit of the soul from the world into self, and 
a transit from self to God—the confession in the one case being 
that of sin, in the other, that of faith. And under the confession 
of faith the preacher included the avowal of Eucharistic truth by 
means of ritual, by the use of those symbols which are connected 
in men’s minds with a belief in the Real Presence and the 
Sacrifice, such as lights, vestments, position. But his lordship 
has now, for peace sake, accepted a judgment which divests those 
external symbols of all doctrinal import, and which requires him 
to perform one of the manual acts during the prayer of consecra- 
tion in a way which was originally adopted as distinguishing 
Anglican clergymen from “ the Romish priests,” and is connected 
with the Protestant view of the whole aciion,and which is required 
of him on the ground (must one not say the ridiculous ground 2) 
that thereby the Church of England “ restores the ancient right 
and share of the people in Divine service” (see Judgment). He 
accepte, we repeat it, the ruling of the Court under the following 
circumstances. 

The English Church has been torn well nigh to pieces with 
disputes as to whether our Lord is actually in His Sacrament. 
The highest doctrine taught is not, after all, that of the 
Catholic Church; for, as we have said, it amounts at the most 
to believing, not that our Lord’s words, “ This is My Body,” are 
literally true, but that He meant “ My Body is here”—not 
“This is My Body,” but “ My Body isin this.” The difference, 
however, between believing this, and holding merely the view 
that there is a stimulated memory of Him, or even that He is 
ouly virtually present, or present only to the heart of the faithful, 
is enormous. Faith in the doctrine cannot effect the Sacrament, 
but it is a more stimulating belief, and has led many a soul to 
the true home of the Eucharist—the Catholic Roman Church ; 
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and it has led to the question, Is Jesus Christ on the Altar, or is 
He not? Can any question be more vital? Yet this is tie 
question that has been publicly raised. The Bishop of Lincoln 
publicly announced that he felt justified in disturbing the peace 
of the Church of England, because of the vital truth which his 
Ritual was intended to express. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
after denying that he had any jurisdiction in such a matter over 
the Bishop is taught by the Privy Council on appeal that he has 
the power of judging. He accordingly elects to sit with four 
episcopal assessors to try the suit. Would any Catholic Bishop, 
from St. Ignatius of Antioch downwards, have failed to 
announce clearly and emphatically the Church’s teaching as to 
the vital underlying question which has been for fifty years agita- 
ting the minds of the religious public, outside the Catholic 
Church? Inconceivable. It would be held to be simply a be- 
trayal of the faith; but then a decision on this question would 
convulse the Church of England. No fear, then, of any autho- 
ritative statement on this, the real question at issue. Not a 
word to the children of his Church (so to speak) as to whether 
Jesus Christ is or is not in the Sacrament—not a word ; but His 
Grace rules that the use of lights and the eastward position do 
not symbolise any doctrine as to Presence or Sacrifice, but that 
the bread must be broken in sight of the congregatior. The 
Agnus Dei may be sung, but without the meaning attached to 
it by the Catholic Church, a permission which Luther gave, as 
it need, he contended, indicate no Lucharistic Sacrifice—and 
the chalice may be mixed, but not during the service—may, not 
must, although it is (1) admitted that our Lord Himself used the 
mixed chalice, and (2) asserted that ‘“ the Consecration consists 
in the rehearsal and repetition of what our Lord said and did ” ; 
and the Bishop of Lincoln bows to the judgment, and even 
“ concurs with His Grace’s interpretation” of the manual act of 
breaking the bread. 

But there is a further point on which the judgment is 
undeniably Protestant. 

The Archbishop speaks of the imitation of our Lord in the 
Act of Consecration forming its essence and necessary feature, 
as the primitive rule. This, of course, is true enough ; but how 
does he derive his knowledge of what our Lord said and did 
with a view to imitation ? 

From the words of Holy Scripture. ‘ The gestures which the 
Great High Priest is minutely recorded to have used were with- 
out doubt not only seen by the partakers, but meant for them. 
. . . . At Emmaus He repeated them, and was instantly known 
through them.” 

The Archbishop appears to imagine that the Scriptural record 
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was given for the purpose of our knowing how the Holy 
Sacrifice ought to be offered. He does not appear to rise even 
to Mr. Keble’s view of the authority of the Church, which, how- 
ever high, as it is considered, is not the teaching of the Catholic 
Church on the subject. Mr. Keble, in his celebrated sermon on 
the subject of tradition, adopts the opinion that tradition was the 
Divine authority before the Canon of Scripture was written, but 
that then it lost its prerogatives. It was the Word of God 
before Holy Scripture was written ; traditional, authoritative 
teaching formed the Infant Church; it was the only standard 
and measure and judge of Christian knowledge and truth; but 
he holds that it is “no less evident that Scripture being once 
ascertained, became, in its turn, a test for everything claiming 
to be of apostolic tradition.” This is Protestant as opposed to the 
Catholic principle. Mr. Keble does not prove this substitution 
of Scripture for tradition; he assumes it as self-evident. He 
does indeed quote one passage from St. Irenzus, in which the 
Saint asks the question, “ What if the Apostles had left us no 
Scripture ?” but he answers the question in a different way from 
the Saint. The latter says, ‘‘it is easy to receive truth from 
the Church ”—not from Scripture. The only other argument 
that Mr. Keble advances is one taken from the more frequent 
quotations from Holy Scripture in the Fathers, after the Canon 
was fixed—which is simply due to the fact that Holy Scripture 
had been publicly attested as such by the authoritative teaching 
of the Church, not to its having ousted tradition from its place 
as the “unwritten word.” The tradition of the Church as to 
what our Lord did with a view to our repetition and imitation, 
is as certainly from heaven, as the narrative in Holy Scripture. 
The authoritative traditional teaching of the Church cannot, in 
the nature of things, be other than infallibly true; the Church 
started on her way with the body of truth which she had received 
from her Lord ; she possessed from Him an organisation which 
was to last till His second Advent ; that organised ministry was 
for the purpose of preserving the truth; none were admitted 
thereto but those who were in agreement with it; and it was a 
law of the Church’s life, it was part of her very essence, to exclude 
antagonistic elements so soon as their antagonism became 
apparent; and for this purpose she was endowed with the 
unction of the Holy Ghost. When, therefore, Cranmer set to work 
to revise the Liturgy which had come, in its essential features, 
from the lips of Apostles, he was rebelling against the Holy 
Ghost ; and those who decide upon what Holy Scripture teaches, 
apart from the authoritative teaching of the Church, or who 
reject the tradition of the Church because they do not find it in 
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Holy Scripture, proceed upon a principle of interpretation which 
is fundamentally opposed to that of Holy Church. 

Now the Lincoln judgment, after laying down the necessity of 
doing in the consecration of the Eucharist what our Lord did, 
proceeds to gather from Holy Scripture what it was that our 
Lord did. Not being content with the tradition of the Church ; 
having rejected this in the person of his predecessors in the six- 
teenth century, naturally enough the Archbishop turns to the 
sacred narrative. But there he does not find that our Lord stood, 
yet he stands to consecrate. He does not find in the sacred 
narrative the relation in which we stand to the Apostles, so he 
determines it without reference to either Scripture or tradition. 
He calls the Apostles merely “ the partakers,” and assumes that 
each congregation now stands in the same relation to the 
officiant that the Apostles did to our Lord. Whereas the 
Apostles were the first priests, and if it was necessary for 
them to see what our Lord did, it does not follow that it is 
necessary for the congregation in each case to do the same. 
Then the Archbishop selects the manual act of breaking the 
bread as the one ceremonial act which must be seen, and yet it 
was probably of all the others the least necessary to be seen. 
For our Lord broke the bread as a necessary act previous to its 
distribution, and the whole action is called in the Acts of the 
Apostles “the breaking of the bread,” not because this was the 
most important act, but because it is the natural expression for 
placing it as food. Further, the Archbishop quotes the scene 
at Emmaus, and supposes that it was the visible acts which 
made Him known to the disciples, which, from the words that 
follow, would involve the position that our Lord did not give 
them communion at all, or at any rate that He communicated 
to them in one kind. Such are some of the results of taking the 
Scriptural record, as though it contains all things necessary to 
be known, and as though it could supersede the necessity of rely- 
ing on the “unwritten word” in such a matter as the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. The result must ever be, that with the 
law, but without the judge, there will ke interminable wrangling 
as to the meaning of the law. St. Augustine says, in reference 
to another point in connection with the Holy Eucharist : 


For the Saviour, that He might more vehemently commend the 
height of this mystery, wished to impress this last mystery on the 
hearts and memories of the disciples, from whom He was about to 
— to His passion ; and for this cause He did not enjoin in what 
order it was to be received henceforth, that He might reserve this 
matter for the Apostles, through whom He was about to order the 
Churches. 
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And the saintly Bishop of Rochester, B. John Fisher, recognised 
as the ablest and holiest of our English bishops throughout Europe, 
gives as the teaching of the Church of England in his day the same 
principle. 


These are his words: 


First let us teach that without the interpretation of the Fathers, 
and their usage handed down by them to us, no one will prove from the 
naked words themselves of the Gospel that any priest in these days 
consecrates the true Flesh and Blood of Christ. Not that this thing 
is indeed doubtful, but that its certainty is not derived so much from 
the words of the Gospel as from the in‘erpretat‘on of the Fathers, 
and elso at the same time from the usage of so long a period, which 
they have left to posterity. For every one must be convinced, who 
is not ignorant of the Guspel, that the Holy Ghost, who was given 
to the Church as her perpetual teacher, would never have allowed 
her to err in a matter of such great weight, during such a protracted 
succession of ages It is therefore manitest that the long 
usage and concordant interpretations of the Fathers—no one con- 
tradicting them—afford a more solid certainty as to how any obscure 
place of Scripture ought to be understood than the bare words them- 
selves, which can be variously twisted aside by the disputatious, 
according to each one’s fancy Whoever shovld wish now to 
introduce another meaning or usage, that man will go entirely con- 
trary to the Holy Ghost, under whose inspiration the earlier Fathers 
handed down this rite and ceremony in the consecration of the 
Eucharist. 


It would require no small intellectual “legerdemain” to show 
any continuity between this teaching and the principle on which 
the Lincoln judgment proceeds in the passage that has been 
chiefly considered. 

It only remains to consider whether the Church of England 
shows any signs of exhibiting to the world that primary and 
fundamental note of the Church—unity of teaching on this vital 
subject. 

Hearts have been beating high with hopes of peace and 
visions of unity. Is there any reason to suppose that the Lin- 
coln judgment will subserve the interests of peace and unity ? 
Of course it will not tend to peace and unity with the Catholic 
Church. The principle that, in the highest service of Christian 
worship, ritual can be so divorced from doctrine as that lights and 
the position of the Celebrant symbolise no Eucharistic truth, is 
in itself a separating doctrine. But will it produce peace to the 
distracted Church of England itself? It is certain that it will 
not. It is safe to predict that the clergy of the Church of 
England will not obey the judgment. They don’t know how to 
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obey it. Already bishops have entered in print* upon the diffi- 
culties of obedience. One points to the “ contemporanea exposi- 
tio” of the rubric afforded by the huge high pews, which ren- 
dered any sight of the manual acts a physical impossibility. He 
himself proposes to break the bread in two, and hold up the one 
part in his right and the other part in his left hand—whereas, 
according to Eastern Liturgical interpretation, vur Lord broke 
the bread into several parts for distribution. This bishop is 
evidently thinking of the fraction of the Host after Consecration 
in the early Liturgies. And another bishop suggests a different 
plan, which is forthwith characterised by a well-known elderly 
clergyman as “irreverent, awkward, and unrubrical.” Another 
writes to say that if he adopted the second bishop’s method, “a 
contentious person might still contend that he had not seen the 
bread broken.” He himself has performed the act for twenty-five 
years in the very way which one of the bishops calls “ mean and 
slovenly” ; whilst another has been in the habit for years of 
turning round on doctrinal grounds—a practice which was adopted 
by the “ Metropolitan of India.” And a well-known layman 
writes to say that “‘ nowadays he is never satisfied that the bread 
has been broken at all.” The Church Review considers it would 
be well.to keep the Archbishop’s judgment in reserve, and to 
“elect to rest on it,” if it should be reversed by the Privy 
Council, whilst the Church Times thinks it its duty to “carefully 
maintain that the judgment is of no spiritual validity at all.” 
Meanwhile a respected layman, the President of the English 
Church Union, issues an Encyclical to the ‘‘ Bishops and Priests,” 
and other members of that body, recommending that they should 
celebrate on a certain day with the intention of thanking God 
for the “ prospects of peace” held out by this admirable judg- 
ment. 

Altogether it is a disquieting prospect for those Catholics who 
may have koped that the Church of England would play the 
man for at least some portion of the Catholic Faith. She seems 
to be steadily losing her hold of the dogmatic principle alto- 
gether. Peace is hercry. And yet the very course of history 
delineated in the judgment itself shows that discord and dis- 
union have been the normal condition of things in the Church 
of England ever since she severed herself from the See of St. 
Peter. 

The judgment presents us with a picture of the clergy of the 
Church of England all over the land moving the table back wards 
and forwards, sideways and endways, longwise and shortwise, for 
more than a century. 





* See Letters in the Guardian week by week. 
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How long were you learning to place the table . . . . the min- 
ister being in contention on whether part to turn their faces towards 
the west, the north, or south . . . . some would stand westward, 
some northward, some southward (see Judgment). 


This the Archbishop calls “the period of doubtfulness,.” Then, 
on account of the “ado about the position of the table,” there is 
an attempt at resolving the doubts, and the Bishop of Lincoln 
of the day states, with regard to seventy-five years, that he did 
not believe that “ever the Communion-tables were (otherwise 
than by casualty) placed altarwise in country churches.” Then 
comes Elizabeth with the Injunction that “there seemeth no 
matter of great moment, &c.,” and that “ the holy table in every 
church be set in the place where the Altar stood, saving when 
the Communion of the Sacrament is to be distributed.” This 
frequent moving of the tables,” says the Archbishop, continued 
up to and into the reign of Charles I. Then “the inclination 
gained ground to regard them more reverently.”” Then the King 
in Council settled the matter in one case in which he “ confirmed 
the act of the ordinary,” and the table was placed at the east end. 
But another Order in Council reintroduced confusion. “ A con- 
dition of doubtfulness,”’ says His Grace, “ had a second time been 
introduced.” Next comes a time of “half compliance” with 
the Rubric, the idea being that the Communion should be cele- 
brated “as familiarly with the congregation as possible.” After 
1633 the Privy Council steps in again. 

When the decision of the Privy Council in that year sanctioned 
universally the reverting to the ancient place of the holy table, the 
change to that place was pushed on. 


Then came the Savoy Conference, in regard to which the 
Archbishop makes some most damaging admissions. 

No change was made in the rubrics as to the minister’s position, 
except in that before the consecration. It is clear that the bishops 
wishing the prayers to be said eastward, and the divines westward, 
it was impossible to frame a new one. 


For peace’ sake truth was sent to Coventry ; but still more 
compromising is what follows. The influence which, as we 
have seen, determined the form of much in the Prayer-book of 
1549, isstated by the Archbishop as having assisted the English 
Church to get its tables lengthwise at the East end of the 
church. 

Neither must the influence be forgotten of the Lutheran Churches 
on the Continent, among which the eastward was, and is to this 
day, in use. Much, however, must be ascribed to the influence of 
Bishop Cosin (called by the historian Fuller, “the Atlas of the 
Protestant religion)” who presented, &c. 
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So that by the aid of the “ Atlas of the Protestant Religion,” 
and the existing sympathy with and respect for Lutheranism, the 
tables regained the position which they had, when they, or rather 
their predecessors of stone or marble, served as Altars for the 
Holy Mass. 

Such is the picture of the religious life of the Church of 
England, after she left her first love, and took the Queen for 
her governess, in place of the successor of the Apostle St. Peter ; 
and the resulting decision is that the position of the table 
involves no doctrine, nor the position at the table of the officiat- 
ing minister. The important matter is, that he should perform 
one ceremonial act, viz. that of breaking a piece of the bread 
in sight of the congregation. He is not to perform “ the break- 
ing of the bread,” taken strictly, with this essential visibility, 
but merely the breaking of one piece. He may, if he likes, 
use the mixed chalice, but it must be mixed, not before he uses 
it merely, but out of sight of the congregation, for “ openness ” 
which is the “ tenour” of the Book of Common Prayer, does 
not apply here, nor is the congregation to enjoy the right of 
knowing whether it is being communicated after the example of 
our Lord, or with a cup, in which the wine has not been mixed 
since it. left the merchant’s hands. And this is the judgment 
for which Lord Halifax desires the whole English Church Union 
to render thanks to God; and this is the judgment which the 
Bishop of Lincoln accepts. 

It settles nothing in regard to the underlying cause of dispute. 
That, probably, never will be settled. It needs authority to 
settle that—an authority that is accepted as final, because it is 
felt to be Divine, and the Catholic Church alone claims such 
authority, and receives the joyous obedience which is the coun- 
terpart to Divine guidance. When any one presents him- 
self to us for instruction previous to being received into 
the Church, we can argue nothing as to his belief in these 
matters, from the mere fact that he has belonged to the Church of 
England. If he has been a Wesleyan, a Baptist, a Presbyterian, 
we know something about him. But membership in the Church 
of England conveys no definite meaning. For she has settled 
nothing as to her own central act of Divine worship, though 
some of her members would fain settle her faith for her. She 
teaches nothing under anathema, except, perhaps, that Tran- 
substantiation is a false doctrine. Whether our Lord is actually 
in His Sacrament after Consecration, or whether He is only 
‘virtually ” present, or present only to the faithful heart—in 
other words, whether He may :be adored as having rendered 
Himself present in the species of bread and wine; and whether 
what the Bishop of Lincoln calls “the remaining elements ” con- 
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tain His Presence as Ritualists would say, or, are merely bread 
and wine as others say—all this she refuses to settle, though the 
question has been publicly raised. But her whole bearing for three 
hundred and fifty years has been in contradiction of such a notion 
as that which the Ritualists thought to express by their Ritual ; 
indeed, the sacrilege which would have been committed, on their 
supposition, throughout the breadth and length of the land 
would be too awful to contemplate. That which they teach to 
be the body of our Divine Lord (although through denying 
Transubstantiation, there is a vagueness about their teaching), 
allowed to be given to the birds, or thrown about on the ground, 
to be swept up with common dust—that which they teach to be 
the Precious Blood, poured back into the bottle with the uncon- 
secrated wine (a frequent practice) to be “consecrated” over 
again, or consumed as ordinary wine, or poured away, anyhow 
and anywhere—who can bear to think of this? The Church of 
England by the allowance of such common practices, has taught 
with every possible emphasis, for three centuries, that she has 
had no belief in the reality of the consecration, that she is no 
guardian of the Divine Treasure. We have but to go back to 
the last Archbishop but one, and we learn from him that “the 
idea that an essential element in the Holy Communion is the 
offering to God a sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
which abide with the elements in a mysterious manner after the 
act of consecration This view is not recognised by the 
Church of England in her formularies.’’ * 

Is this teaching which the Archbishop reprobates in the 
name of the Church of England, her teaching now, or is it 
wholly altered? It is too late to save her position; but it is 
not too late for such a change of teaching to produce remorse 
for the past, and a confession of her wrong-doing in having led 
her children astray for so many years. 

But in point of fact, her present teaching as a body, i.c., on the 
whole, seems to be much the same as that of her leading Eliza- 
bethan divines. There is a defence of the Church of England 
in the sixteenth century by a Bishop of Lincoln, which adopts 
much the same ground as we are bound to assume is that of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury and his assessors. This 
defence is by Thomas Cooper, Dean of Christ Church in 1567, and 
of Gloucester in 1569. He was Bishop of Lincoln from 1570 to 
1584, when he was translated to Winchester. He is described by 
Bale as “a very learned man, eloquent and well acquainted with 
the English and Latin languages.” In his “ Defence,” he 
describes the contention that was going on in reference to the 





* Archbishop Longley’s last charge. 
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Holy Communion. He says that many of the sects abroad “ far 
better agree with the Church of Rome than with us,” and he 
continues : 

But haply they will say, that even we that challenge most of 
all to have the Gospel and truth of God’s words, do foully disagree 
among ourselves. For I pray you hath not the controversy of the 
Sacrament, a long time, with bitter contention, distracted the two 
Churches of Wittenberge and Tigure? Doth not the same con- 
tention at this day remain among us here in England? Do we not 
even now strive for the matter of apparel! I would to God (if it 
were His holy will), I might in this point say, as I have before, 
that it were not so But it is true, I confess it, and with 
sorrowful heart I do confess it. 


He then goes on to state that the difference between them is 
one that ought not to divide them. The difference consists only 
in that one side, who are but few, approach more nearly to Rome, 
in teaching a Real, Carnal Presence, than the great majority of 
teachers do. He cries for peace. Let each teach his own 
doctrine on the subject, but let there be unity. 

As for the controversy of the Sacrament among us, it is not great, 
the parties of it on one side are but few, yet I confess they are too 
many. But where the contention is greatest (i.e., as the context 
explains, as to a Real or Virtual Presence) the matter is not so 
heinous, nor the dissension so diverse, as Staphilus and such others, 
of very malice, would have it seem to be. Both parties in the right 
use of the Sacrament do well agree 


And here he sums up their points of agreement, which include 
all the Protestant conceptions of the Eucharist, and then he 
adds : 

Only the contention is about the manner of the Presence and 
eating, while the one part affirmeth with the Church of Rome, that 
it is Real and Carnal ; the other is to be only spiritual and by faith. 
How this controversy may be agreed, and of what force this Carnal 
Presence and eating is, for which only they contend, if I should now 
stand to declare, I should make too long a digression This 
only, I trust (by this time), you may see that the matter is not so 
grievous as it is pretended to be. 

Here is the real note of a religious body which has no Divine 
authority—no Divine Commission—no Divine Presence accom- 
panying its formal teaching. And this is the upshot of the 
Lincoln judgment, as explained in the Archbishop’s pastoral, 
viz., that the Church of England teaches nothing positive on this 
subject under anathema. 

Compare with her Jack of clear and positive teaching on this 
subject of the Eucharist, the teaching of tie Eastern (Schis- 
matic) Church. When the English Non-juring Bishops, in 
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their isolation, turned to the East, they were met with all sorts 
of courtesies ; but after a while they reeeived a final reply to their 
expressed desires of intercommunion, in the shape of the decrees 
of the Council of Bethlehem. Those decrees have been repeated 
again and again by Eastern synods ; and we may see from them 
that if the Anglican “ Episcopate ” desires intereommunion of any 
real character, one of two things must happen. Either the schis- 
matic East will break her continuity with her own past, or she 
will never hold real intercommunion with the Church of England. 
The seventeenth Canon of the Council of Bethlehem, runs thus: 


After consecration, the bread and wine are transmuted, transub- 
stantiated, converted, transformed, the bread into the Lord’s Body 
. and the wine into the Blood And that the bread and 
wine no longer remain after consecration, but only the very Body 
and Blood of the Lord under the appearance and form, that is to 
say, under the accidents of bread ; and that the Body and Blood of 
Christ are received into the mouth and stomach of the evil and 
faithful, but that the accidents only are broken, Christ being wholly 
and ever under each portion. 


And Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople, was deposed and 
anathematised for teaching the contrary. 
Compare with this what the Bishop of Lincoln says, in his 


letter to the Archdeacon and Rural Dean of his diocese, as a 
cause of thankfulness in regard to the Lambeth judgment : 


That the remaining elements may be reverently consumed by 
the cleansing of the vessels immediately after the close of the 
service. 

“ The remaining elements ”’— 
“May” not ‘ must.” 


The gulf between the tone of this, and the “ ordo” of the 
Catholic Church could hardly be wider. 
Luxe Rivineroy. 
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ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF POPE LEO XIII. TO THE CLERGY 
AND PEOPLE OF ITALY. 


Ai Vescovi al Clero e al Popolo D’Italia 
LEONE PP. XIII. 


VENERABILI FRATRELLI Divetti Ficii, SALUTE ED APOSTOLICA 
BENEDIZIONE. 


ALL’ALTO dell’Apostolico seggio, dove la Provvidenza divina Ci 
ha collocato per vegliare alla salvezza di tutti i popoli, il Nostro 
sguardo sovente si posa sopra l’Italia, nel cui seno Iddio per atto di 
singolare predilezione ha posto la sede del suo Vicario, e dalla quale 
peraltro Ci vengono al presente molteplici e sensibilissime amarezze.— 
Non ci contristano le personali offese, non le privazioni e i sacrifict im- 
postici dall’attuale condizione di cose, non le ingiurie e i dileggi, che 
una stampa procace ha piena balia di lanciare ogni giorno contro di 
Noi. Se si trattasse solo della Nostra persona, se non fosse la rovina 
alla quale vediamo andare incontro I’Italia minacciata nella sua fede, 
porteremmo in silenzio le offese, lieti di ripetere anche Noi cid che 
diceva di sé uno dei pit illustri Nostri Predecessori: Si terrae meae 
captivitas per quotidiana momenta non excresceret, de despectione mea 
atque irrisione laetus tacerem*—Ma, oltreché dell’ indipendenza e 
dignita della Santa Sede, trattasi della stessa religione e della salute di 
tutta una nazione, e di tal nazione, che fin dai primi tempi apri il seno 
alla fede cattolica e conservolla in ogni tempo gelosamente. Sembra 
incredibile, ma ¢ pur vero: siam giunti a tanto da dover temere per 
questa nostra Italia la perdita della fede.—Pii volte abbiam dato 
Y allarme perché si avvisasse al pericolo: ma non per questo crediamo 
di aver fatto abbastanza. Di fronte ai continuati e ognor pit fieri 
assalti, sentiamo pit potente la voce del dovere che Ci sprona a parlare 
di nuovo a Voi, Venerabili Fratelli, al vostro Clero e al popolo Italiano. 
Come non fa tregua il nemico, cosi non conviene rimanere silenziosi od 
inerti né a Noi né a Voi, che per divina mercé fummo costituiti cus- 
todi e vindici della religione dei popoli alle nostre cure affidati, Pastori 
e scolte vigili del gregge di Cristo, pel quale dobbiamo esser pronti, se 
fia d’uopo, a tutto sacrificare, anche la vita. 

Non diremo cose nuove, perché i fatti, quali accaddero, non si 
mutano; e di essi abbiamo dovuto parlare altre volte, secondo che Ce 
ne venne il destro.— Ma qui intendiamo ricapitolarli in certa guisa ed 
aggrupparli come in un sol quadro, per ricavarne a comune ammaes- 
tramento le conseguenze che ne derivano. Sono fatti incontestabili, 
accaduti alla gran luce del giorno ; non isolati ma connessi fra loro per 
forma che nella loro serie rilevano con piena evidenza un sistema, di 
cui sono |’ attuazione e lo sviluppo. II sistema non é nuovo: ma é 
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nuova |’ audacia, |’ accanimento, la rapidita con cui si va ora attuando. 
E il piano delle sétte, che si svolge ora in Italia, specialmente nella 
parte che tocca la Chiesa e la religione cattolica ; collo seopo finale e 
notorio di ridurla, se fosse possibile, al niente.—Ora é superfluo fare il 
processo alle sétte che diconsi massoniche: il giudizio é@ gia fatto: i 
fini, i mezzi, le dottrine, |’ azione, tutto & conosciuto con certezza 
indiscutibile. Invasate dallo spirito di Satana, di cui sono strumento, 
ardono, come il loro ispiratore, di un odio mortale ed implacabile 
contro Gesii Cristo e 1’ opera sua ; e fanno ogni loro potere d’ abbatterla 
od incepparla. Questa guerra al presente si combatte pit che altrove 
in Italia, dove la religione cattolica ha gittato pit profonde radici, e 
soprattutto in Roma, dove é il centro della cattolica unita e la Sede del 
Pastore e Maestro universale della Chiesa. 
Giova riprendere fin dalle prime le diverse fasi di questa guerra.— 
Si comincid col rovesciare sotto colore politico il principato civile dei 
Papi: ma la caduta di esso nelle intenzioni segrete dei veri capi, 
apertamente poi dichiarate, doveva servire a distruggere o almeno 
tenere in servitii il supremo potere spirituale dei Romani Pontefici.— 
E perché non rimanesse alcun dubbio sullo scopo vero a cui si mirava, 
venne subito la soppressione degli Ordini religiosi, che assottigliO di 
molto il numero degli operai evangelici per il sacro ministero e per 
Y assistenza religiosa, come pure per la propagazione della fede tra 
gl infedeli.—Pii tardi si volle esteso anche ai chierici |’ obbligo de} 
servizio militare, colla necessaria conseguenza di ostacoli gravi e 
molteplici frapposti alla recluta e alla conveniente formazione anche 
del Clero secolare. Si misero le mani sul patrimonio ecclesiastico, 
parte confiscandolo assolutamente, e parte coricandolo delle pitt enormi 
gravezze, a fine d’ impoverire il Clero e la Chiesa, e privar questa dei 
mezzi di cui abbisogna quaggil’ per vivere e promuovere istituzioni 
ed opere in aiuto del suo divino apostolato. Lo hanno apertamente 
dichiarato gli stessi settari. Per diminuire I’ influenza del clero e delle 
associazioni clericali, un solo mezzo efficace é da impiegare; spogliarls 
di tutti ¢ loro beni e ridurli ad una povertd completa.—D’ aitra parte 
VY azione dello Stato é tutta diretta per sé a cancellare dalla nazione 
l impronta religiosa e cristiana: dalle leggi e da tutto cid che é vita 
officiale ogni ispirazione ed ogni idea religiosa é per sistema sbandita, 
quando non sia direttamente osteggiata: le pubbliche manifestazioni 
di fede e di pieta cattolica o sono proibite o sotto vani pretesti in mille 
modi intralciate.-—Alla famiglia si é sottratta la sua base e la suw 
costituzione religiosa col proclamare quello che chiamano matrimonio 
civile, e coll’ istruzione che si vuole al tutto laica, dai primi elementi 
fino all’ insegnamento superiore delle Universita; di guisa che le 
nuove generazioni, per quanto dipende dallo Stato, sono come obbli- 
gate a crescere senza alcuna idea di religione, digiune affatto delle 
prime ed essenziali nozioni dei loro doveri verso Dio.—E questo un 
mettere la scure alla radice, né saprebbe immaginarsi mezzo pil 
universale e pili efficace per sottrarre all’ influenza della Chiesa e della 
fede la societa, la famiglia, gl’ individui. Scalzare con tutti i mezzi il 
clericalismo (ossia il cattolicismo) nelle sue fondamenta e nelle stesse sue 
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sorgenti di vita, cioé nella scuola e nella famiglia, é la dichiarazione 
autentica di scrittori massonici. 

Si dirt che cid non avviene solo in Italia, ma che é un sistema di 
governo, al quale gli Stati generalmente si conformano.—Rispondiamo 
ehe questo non distrugge, ma anzi conferma quanto Noi diciamo 
degl’ intendimenti e dell’azione della massoneria in Italia. Si, quel 
sistema ¢ adottato e messo in uso dovunque la massoneria esercita la 
sua empia e nefasta azione; e poiché questa é largamente diffusa, cosi 
quel sistema anticristiano ¢ pur largamente applicato. Ma |’applicazione 
ne addiviene pil rapida e generale e si spinge pil agli estremi in quei 
paesi, i cui governi sono pili sotto l’azione della sétta e meglio ne pro- 
muovono gl’interessii—E per mala sorte nel numero di questi paesi é 
presentemente la nuova Italia. Non é da oggi che essa soggiace all’ in- 
tlusso empio e malefico delle sétte : ma da qualche tempo queste, addi- 
venute assoilutamente dominanti e strapotenti, la tiranneggiano a loro 
talento. Qui I’ indirizzo della pubblica cosa, per cid che concerne la reli- 
gione, é tutto conforme alle aspirazioni delle sétte ; le quali per attuarle, 
trovano nel depositari del pubblico potere fautori dichiarati e docili stru- 
menti, Le leggi avverse alla Chiesa e le misure per essa offensive sono 
prima proposte decretate risolute in seno alle adunanze settarie: e ba- 
sta che una cosa qualunque abbia una cotale, sebbene lontana, appa- 
renza di far onta o danno alla Chiesa, per vederla incontanente favorita 
€ promossa.—Tra i fatti pid recenti ricorderemo |’ approvazione del 
nuovo codice penzle; in cui quello che si é voluto con maggior per- 
tinacia, nonostante tutte le ragioni in contraric, furono gli articoli 
contro il Clero, che costituiscono per esso come una legge di ecceziune, 
e vanno fino a considerare come criminosi alcuni atti che sono per lui 
sacrosanti doveri di ministero.—La legge sulle Opere pie, per la quale 
tutto il patrimonio della cariti, accumulato della pieta e dalla religione 
degli avi all’ombra e sotto la tutela della Chiesa, venne sottratto ad 
ogni azione ed ingerenza di essa, quella legge era stata gia da pill anni 
promossa nelle adunanze della sétta, appunto perché doveva infliggere 
wna nuova offesa alla Chiesa, diminuirne |’influenza sociale, e sopprimere 
d’un tratto una grande quantita di lasciti a scopo di culto.—Si aggiunse 
a questo l’opera eminentemente settaria, l’erezione cioé del monumento 
al famigerato apostata di Nola, promossa, voluta, attuata coll’aiuto e¢ il 
favore dei governanti della Frammassoneria, che per la bocca degli 
stessi pil autorevoli interpreti del pensiero settario non arrossi di con- 
tessarne lo scopo e di dichiararne il significato: lo scopo fu di far onta 
al Papato ; il significato é che si vuole ora sostituire alla fede cattolica 
da libertad pid assoluta di esame, di critica, di pensiero e di coscienza : e 
$i sa bene cid che significhi in bocca dei settari un tal linguaggio.— 
Vennero a mettere il sugge!lo le dichiarazioni pid esplicite fatte pub- 
blicamente da chi é capo del governo, dichiarazioni che suonano 
appunto cosi: La lotta vera e reale, che il governo ha il merito di aver 
compreso, é la lotta tra la fede e la Chiesa da una parte, il libero esame 
e Ja ragione dall’altra. Che la Chiesa cerchi pure di reagire, di in- 
catenar di nuovo la ragione e la libert& del pensiero e di vincere. 
Quanto ai governo, in questa lotta, si dichiara apertamente in favore 
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della ragione contro la fede, e si attribuisce come cdmpito proprio di 
far si, che lo Stato italiano sia l’espressione evidente di questa ragione 
e liberta: triste cOmpito, che udimmo testé in occasione analoga auda- 
cemente riaffermato. 

Alla luce di tali fatti e di queste dichiarazioni torna pit’ che mai 
evidente che |’idea maestra, la quale, per cid che tocca la religione, 
presiede all’andamento della cosa pubblica in Italia, si é l’attuazione 
de] programma massonico. Si vede quanta parte ne fu gia attuata ; si 
sa quanto ancora ne rimanga ad attuare; e si pud preveder con cer- 
tezza che, fino a tanto che i destini d'Italia sarano in mano di reggi- 
tori settari o ligi alle sétte, se ne spingera l’attuazione pil o meno 
rapidamente, secondo le circostanze, fino al pili completo sviluppo.—La 
loro azione ora é diretta a raggiungere i seguent: scopi, secondo i voti 
e risoluzioni prese nelle loro assemblee pit autorevoli, voti e resoluzioni 
tutte ispirate da un odio a morte contro la Chiesa. Abolizione nelle 
scuole di qualsiasi istruzione religiosa, e fondazione Wistituti, in cut 
anche la gioventt femminile sia sottratta ad ogni influenza clericale, 
qualunque essa sia: giacché lo Stato, che deve essere assolutamente ateo, 
ha il diritto e il dovere inalienabile di formare il cuore e lo spirito det 
cittadini, e nessuna scuola deve essere sottratta né alla sua ispirazione 
né alla sua vigilanza.—A pplicazione rigorosa di tutte le leggi in vigore 
dirette ad assicurare U indipendenza assoluta della societa civile dalle in- 
Sluenze clericali.—Osservanza rigorosa delle leggi che sopprimono le 
corporazioni religiose ed uso di tutti i mezzi per renderle efficact.— 
Sistemazione di tutto it patrimonio ecclesiastico, partendo dal principio, 
che la proprietd di esso appartiene allo Stato e lV amministrazione at 
potert civili—Esclusione @ ogni elemento cattolico o clericale da tutte le 
amministraziont pubbliche, dalle opere pie, dagli spedali, dalle scuole, dat 
consigli nei quali si preparano i destini della patria, dalle accademie, 
dai circoli, dalle associazioni, dai comitati, dalle famiglie : esclusione da 
tutto, dovunque, per sempre. Invece Vl influenza massonica deve farsi 
sentire in tutte le circostanze della vita sociale, e divenire padrona e 
arbitra di tutto.—Con questo si spianerd la via all abolizione del 
Papato ; cosi 0 Italia sara libera dal suo implacabile e mortale nemico, e 
Roma che fu in passato il centro della Teocrazia universale, sara nell’ 
avvenire il centro della secolarizzazione universale, d’onde deve essere pro- 
clamata in faccia al mondo intero la Magna Charta della liberta umana. 
Sono altrettante dichiarazioni, aspirazioni e risoluzioni autentiche di 
frammassoni 0 delle loro assemblee. 

Senza esagerar punto, ¢ questo lo stato presente e |’ avvenire che si 
prevede per la religione in Italia, Dissimularne la gravita sarebb2 un 
errore funesto. Riconoscerlo qual ¢, ed affrontarlo con evangelica 
prudenza e fortezza, dedurne i doveri, che esso impone a tutti i cattolici, 
e a noi specialmente, che come Pastori dobbiamo vegliar su di essi e 
condurli a salvezza, egli ¢ entrare nelle mire della Provvidenza, e fare 
opera di sapienza e di zelo pastorale.—Per quello che riguarda Noi, 
l’Apostolico officio C’ impone di protestare altamente di nuovo contro 
tutto cid che a danno della religione si é fatto, si fa o si attenta in 
Italia: difensori e tutori quali siamo dei sacri diritti della Chiesa e dek 
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Pontificato, apertamente respingiamo ed a tutto il mondo cattolico 
denunziamo le offese che la Chiesa e il Pontificato ricevono del con- 
tinuo, specialmente in Roma, e che rendono a Noi piti malagevole il 
governo della cattolicita, pia grave ed indegna la Nostra condizione. 
Del resto abbiamo fermo nell’animo di nulla omettere per parte 
Nostra, che possa valere a mantener viva e vigorosa in mezzo al popolo 
italiano la fede e a proteggerla contro gli assalti nemici.—Facciamo 
percid appello, Venerabili Fratelli, anche al vostro zelo e al vostro 
amore per le anime, affinché compresi della graviti del pericolo che 
esse corrono, avvisiate ai remedi e tutto poniate in opera per iscon- 
giurarlo. Nessun mezzo é na trascurare che sia in poter nostro: tutte 
le risorse della parola, tutte le industrie dell’ azione, tutto |’ immenso 
tesoro di aiuti e di grazie, che la Chiesa pone in nostra mano, sono da 
adoperare per la formazione di un Clero istruito e pieno dello spirito 
di Gesii Cristo ; per la cristana educazione della gioventi, per |’ estir- 
pazione delle ree dottrine, per la difesa delle veritd cattoliche, per la 
conservazione del carattere e dello spirito cristiano nelle famiglie. 
Quanto al popolo cattolico, é necessario innanzi tutto che sia istruito 
del vero stato delle cose in Italia in fatto di religione, dell’ indole 
essenzialmente religiosa che ha in Italia la lotta contro il Pontefice, e 
dello scopo vero a cui costantemente si mira, affinché vegga coll’ evi- 
denza dei fatti in quante guise é insidiato nella sua religione, e si per- 
suada quanto rischio corre di essere derubato e spogliato del tesoro 
inestimabile della fede.—Formatasi negli animi tale persuasione, e 
certi d’altra parte che senza la fede é impossibile piacere a Dio e 
salvarsi, comprenderanno che trattasi di assicurare il massimo, per non 
dir unico, interesse che ciascuno quaggit: ha il dovere il porre in salvo 
innanzi tutto, e a costo di qualunque sacrificio, sotto pena della sua 
eterna infelicitai. Comprenderanna altresi facilmente che, essendo 
questo un tempo di lotta accanita e manifesta, sarebbe vilta disertare 
il campo e nascondersi. Il loro dovere é di rimanere al posto, di 
mostrarsi a viso aperto veri cattolici per credenze ed opere conformi 
alla loro fede, e cid tanto a onor di-quella e a gloria del sommo Duce, 
di cui seguono Je insegne; come per non aver la somma disgrazia di 
essere sconfessati nel di finale e non riconosciuti per suoi dal Giudice 
supremo, il quale ha dichiarato che chi non é con lui é contro di lui.— 
Senza ostentazione e senza timidezza, diano prova di quel vero coraggio 
che nasce dalla coscienza di compiere un sacrosanto dovere innanzi a 
Dio e agli uomini. Con questa franca professione di fede i cattolici 
devono unire una perfetta dociliti e un filiale amore verso la Chiesa, 
un sincero ossequio ai Vescovi, e una assoluta devozione ed obbedienza 
al Romano Pontefice. Insomma riconosceranno quanto sia necessario 
cessarsi da tutto cid che é opera delle sétte o che dalle sétte ha favore 
ed impulso, perché certamente contaminato dallo spirito anticristiano 
che le anima: e darsi invece con attivita, coraggio e costanza alle opere 
cattoliche, alle associazioni ed istituzioni benedette dalla Chiesa, inco- 
raggiate e sostenute dai Vescovi e dal Romano Pontefice.—E poiché il 
principale strumento di cui si servono i nemici é la stampa, in gran 
parte ispirata e sostenuta da loro, conviene che i cattolici oppongano la 
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buona alla cattiva stampa per la difesa della verita, per la tutela della 
religione, e a sostegno dei diritti della Chiesa. E come é cdmpito 
della stampa cattolica mettere a nudo i perfidi intendimenti delle sétte, 
aiutare e secondare |’ azione dei sacri Pastori, difendere e promuovere 
le opere cattoliche, cosi é dovere dei fedeli di sostenerla efficacemente, 
sia negando o ritirando ogni favore alla stampa perversa; sia diretta- 
mente concorrendo, ciascuno nella misura che pud, a farla vivere e 
prosperare : nella qual cosa crediamo che finora non siasi in Italia fatto 
abbastanza.—Da ultimo i documenti da Noi dati a tutti i cattolici, 
specia!mente nell’ enciclica ‘‘ Humanum genus ” e nell’altra “* Sapientiae 
christianae” debbono essere particolarmente applicati ed inculcati ai 
cattolici d’ Italia. Che se per restar fedeli a questi doveri avranno 
qualche cosa da patire o da sacrificare, si rincorino pensando, che il 
regno dei cieli patisce violenza e che sol con farsi violenza si con- 
quista ; e che chi ama sé e le cose sue piil di Gesii Cristo, non ¢ degno 
di lui. L’esempio di tanti invitti campioni, i quali per Ja fede tutto 
generosamente in ogni tempo sacrificarono, gli aiuti singolari della 
grazia che rendono soave il giogo di Gesii Cristo e leggiero il suo peso, 
debbono valere potentemente a ritemprare il loro coraggio e a sostenerli 
nel glorioso combattimento. 


Non abbiamo considerato fin qui della presente condizione di cose 
in Italia che il lato religioso, come quelio che per Noié principalissimo 
ed eminentemente proprio, per ragione dell’officio Apostolico che 
sosteniamo.—Ma é pregio dell’opera considerare eziandio il lato sociale 
e politico, affinché veggano gl’italiani, che non é solo |’amor della 
religione, ma altresi il pid sincero e il pid nobile amor di patria che 
deve muoverli ad opporsi agli empi conati delle sétte.—Basta osser- 
vare, per convincersene, quale avvenire si prepari all’ Italia, nell’ordine 
sociale e politico, da gente che ha per iscopo, e non lo dissimula, di 
guereggiare senza tregua il cattolicisme e il Papato. 

Gia la prova del passato é per se stessa molto eloquente.—Cid che 
in questo primo periodo della sua nuova vita sia addivenuta |’ Italia 
per moralita pubblica e privata, per sicurezza, ordine e tranquillita 
interna, per prosperita e ricchezza nazionale, é pit noto per fatti di 
quello che Noi potremmo dire a parole. Quelli stessi che pur avreb- 
bero interesse di nasconderlo, costretti dalla verita, non lo tacciono. 
Noi diremo solo, che nelle condizioni presenti, per una triste ma vera 
necessita, le cose non potrebbero andare altrimenti: la sétta mas- 
sonica, per quanto ostenti uno spirito di beneficenza e di filantropia, 
non pud esercitare che un’ iniluenza funesta: ed appunto funesta 
perché combatte e tenta distruggere la religione di Cristo, vera 
benefattrice dell’ umanita. 

Tutti sanno quanto e per quanti capi influisca salutarmente la 
religione nella societa. E incontestabile, che ]a sana morale pubblica e 
privata fa l’onore e la forza degli Stati. Ma é incontestabile egual- 
mente che senza religione non vi é buona morale né pubblica né 
privata. Dalla famiglia solidamente constituita sulle naturali sui basi 
piglia vita, incremento e forza la societa. Ora senza religione e senza 
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moralita il consorzio domestico non ha stabilita e i vincoli di famiglia 
si indeboliscono e si dissolvono.—La prosperité dei popoli e delle 
nazioni vien da Dio e dalle sue benedizioni. Se un popolo non solo 
non la riconosce da lui, ma contro di lui si solleva, e nella superbia del 
suo spirito tacitamente gli dice di non aver bisogno di lui, quella non 
é che una larva di prosperitd destinata a svanire, non appena piaccia 
al Signore di confondere la superba audacia dei suoi nemici.—La 
religione é quella, che penetrando nel fondo della conscienza di cias- 
cuno gli fa sentire la forza del dovere e lo spinge a seguirlo. La 
religione é quella, che da ai principi sentimenti di giustizia e di amore 
pei loro sudditi, che rende i sudditi fedeli e sinceramente ad essi 
devoti, che fa retti e buoni i legislatori, giusti ed incorrotti i magistrati, 
valorosi fino all’eroismo i soldati, coscienziosi e diligenti gli amminis- 
tratori. La religione é quella, che fa regnare la conordia e I’ affezione 
tra i coniugi, |’ amore e la riverenza tra i genitori ed i figli; che ispira 
ai poveri il rispetto pei beni altrui e ai ricchi il retto uso delle loro 
sostanze. Da questa fedeltd ai doveri e da questo rispetto ai diritti 
altrui nasce |’ ordine, la tranquillita, la pace, che sono tanta parte della 
prosperita di un popolo e di uno Stato. Tolta la religione, tutti questi 
beni immensamente preziosi in un colla religione sparirebbero dalla 
societa. 

Per !’ Italia la perdita sarebbe altresi pid sensibile.—Le sue mag- 
giori glorie e grandezze, per cui tra le pitt colte nazioni ebbe per 
lungo tempo il primato, sono inseparabili dalla religione ; la quale o le 
produsse, o le ispird, o certo le favori, le aiutd e diede ad esse incre- 
mento. Per le pubbliche franchigie parlano i suoi Comuni: per le 
glorie militari parlano tante imprese memorande contro nemici dichi- 
arati del nome cristiano: per le scienze parlano le Universiti che 
fondate, favorite, privilegiate dalla Chiesa, ne furono I’ asilo e il teatro; 
per le arti parlano infiniti monumenti d’ ogni genere, di cui é seminata 
a profusione tutta Italia ; per le opere a vantaggio dei miseri, dei disere- 
dati, degli operai parlano tante fondazioni della carita cristiana, tanti 
asili aperti ad ogni sorta d’ indigenza e d’ infortunio, e le associazioni, 
€ corporazioni cresciute sotto l’egida della religione. La virti e la 
forza della religione é immortale, perché viene da Dio: essa ha tesori 
di soccorso, ha rimedi efficacissimi per i bisogni di tutti i tempi, e di 
qualsivoglia epoca, ai quali sa mirabilmente adattarli. Quello che ha 
saputo e potuto fare in altri tempi, é¢ capace di fare anche adesso 
con una virti’ sempre nuova e rigogliosa, Togliere pertanto all’ Italia 
la religione é inaridire d’ un colpo la sorgente pid feconda di tesorie di 
soccorsi inestimabili. 

Inoltre, uno dei pid grandie dei pli formidabili pericoli che corre la 
societh presente sono le agitazioni dei socialist’, che minacciano di 
scompaginarla dalle fondamenta. Da tanto pericolo I’ Italia non va 
immune; e sebbene altre nazioni sieno pil dell’ Italia infestate da 
questo spiritd di sovversione e di disordine, non é men vero perd che 
anche nelle sue contrade va largamente serpeggiando quello spirito e 
ogni giorno si afforza. E tale é la sua rea natura, tanta la potenza 
della sua organizzazione, tanta l’audacia dei suoi propositi, che fa 
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mestieri riunire tutte le forze conservatrici, per arrestarne i progressi, 
ed. impedirne con felice successo il trionfo. Di queste forze prima e 
principalissima tra tutte ¢ quella che pud dare la religione e la Chiesa : 
senza di essa, riusciranno vane od insufficienti le leggi pil severe, i 
rigori dei tribunali, la stessa forza armata. Come gia contro le orde 
barbariche non valse la forza materiale, ma la virtu della religione 
cristiana, che penetrando nei loro animi, ne spense la ferocia, ne 
ingentili i costumi, li rese docili alla voce delie verita e della legge 
evangelica ; cosi contro |’ infuriare delle moltitudini sfrenate non vi 
sara riparo efficace senza la virti salutare della religione; la quale 
facendo balenare nelle menti la luce della verita, e stillando nei cuori 
i santi precetti della morale di Gesii Cristo, faccia loro sentire la voce 
della coscienza e del dovere, e prima che alla mano ponga freno 
all’ animo e smorzi |’impeto della passione,—Osteggiare pertanto la 
religione é privare |’ Italia dell’ ausiliare pid. potente per combattere un 
nemico che diviene ogni giorno pit formidabile e minaccioso. 

Ma non é tutto.—Come nell’ ordine sociale la guerra fatta alla 
religione riesce funestissima e sommamente micidiale all’ Italia, cosi 
nell’ ordine politico |’ inimicizia colla Santa Sede e col Romano 
Pontefice é per l’ Italia sorgente di grandissimi danni. Anche qui la 
dimostrazione non é pid da fare; basta, a compimento del Nostro 
pensiero, riassumerne in brevi parole le conclusioni.—La guerra fatta 
al Papa vuol dire per I’ Italia, al di dentro, divisione profonda tra 
V Italia officiale e la gran parte d’ italiani veramente cattolici, e ogni 
divisione é debolezza; vuol dire privarla del favore e del concorso 
della parte pid schiettamente conservatrice; vuol dire alimentare nel 
seno della nazione un conflitto religioso che non approdd mai a pub- 
blico bene, ma porta anzi sempre in se stesso i germi funesti di mali e 
di castighi gravissimi.—Al] di fuori, il conflitto colla Santa Sede, oltre 
che priva !’ Italia del prestigio e dello splendore, che le verrebbe in- 
fallibilmente dal vivere in pace col Pontificato, le inimica i cattolici di 
tutto il mondo, le impone immensi sagrifici, e ad ogni occasione pud 
fornire ai nemici un’ arma da rivolgere contro di lei. 

Kcco il benessere e la grandezza che apparecchia all’ Italia chi, aven- 
done in mano !e sorti, fa quanto pud per abbattere, secondo |’ empia 
aspirazione delle sétte, la religione cattolica e il Papato! 

Si ponga invece, che rotta ogni solidarieté e connivenza colle sétte, 
sia lasciata alla religione e alla Chiesa, come alla pid gran forza sociale, 
vera liberta e il pieno esercizio dei suoi diritti—Qual felice cambia- 
mento non avverrebbe nelle sorti d’ Italia! I danni ei pericoli che 
lamentavamo qui sopra come frutto della guerra alla religione e alla 
Chiesa, cesserebbero al cessar della lotta: non solo, ma tornerebbero 
altresi a fiorire sul’ eletto suolo dell’ Italia cattolica le grandezze e le 
glorie, di cui la religione e la Chiesa fu sempre altrice feconda. Dalla 
loro divina virtii germoglierebbe spontanea la riforma de’ pubblici e 
de’ privati costumi; si rafforzerebbero i vincoli della famiglia; e in 
ogni ordine di cittadini sotto I’ influsso religioso si desterebbe pid vivo: 
il sentimento del dovere e della fedelt nell’ adempierlo.—Le questioni 
sociali, che ora tengono tanto preoccupati gli animi, si avvierebbero 
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verso la migliore e la pid completa soluzione, mercé la pratica ajpli- 
cazione dei precetti di carita e di giustizia evangelica; le pubbliche 
liberta, impedite di degenerare in licenza, servirebbero unicamente la 
bene e addiverrebbero veramente degne dell’ uomo: le scienze, per ab 
verita di cui la Chiesa é maestra, e le arti, per I’ ispirazione potente, 
che la religione deriva dall’ alto, e che ha iksegreto di trasfondere 
negli animi, salirebbero presto a nuova eccellenza.—Fatta la pace colla 
Chiesa, sarebbe vie pill cementata la unita religiosa e la concordia 
civile ; cesserebbe la divisione tra i cattolici fedeli alla Chiesa e 
V Italia, la quale acquisterebbe cosi un elemento potente di ordine e di 
conservazione. Fatta ragione alle giuste domande del Romano 
Pontefice, riconosciuti i sovrani, diritti, e ripostolo in condizione di 
vera ed effettiva indipendenza, i cattolici delle altre parti del mondo 
non avrebbero pili motivo di considerare |’ Italia come nemica del loro 
Padre comune : essi che non per alieno impulso, né inconsapevoli di 
quel che vogliono, ma si per sentimento di fede e dettame di dovere, 
alzano ora concordemente la voce a rivendicare la dignita e liberta del 
Pastore supremo delle loro anime.—Che anzi crescerebbe all’ Italia 
rispetto e considerazione presso gli altri popoli dal vivere in armonia 
colla Sede Apostolica; la quale, come fece sperimentare in particolar 
modo agl’ italiani i benefici della sua presenza in mezzo a loro; cost 
coi tesori della fede che si diffusero sempre da questo centro di bene- 
dizione e di salute, fece che si diffondesse presso tutte le genti grande 
e rispettato il nome italiano. L’ Italia riconciliata col Pontefice e 
fedele alla sua religione, sarebbe avviata ad emular degnamente le 
avite glorie; e da tutto cid che é vero progresso dell’ et’ nostra non 
potrebbe che ricevere novello incitamento ad avvantaggiarsi nel suo 
glorioso cammino.—E Roma citta cattolica per eccellenza, preordinata 
da Dio a centro della religione di Cristo e Sede del suo Vicario, il che 
fu cagione della sua stabilitaé e grandezza a traverso di tante etd di si 
svariate vicende, riposta sotto il pacifico e paterno scettro del Romano 
Pontefice, tornerebbe ad essere cid che la fecero la Provvidenzs e i 
secoli, non rimpicciolita alla condizione di capitale di un regno parti- 
colare, né divisa tra due diversi e sovrani poteri, dualismo contrario 
alla sua storia; ma capitale degna del mondo cattolico, grande di 
tutta la maesta della Religione e del sommo Sacerdozio, maestra ed 
esempio di moralita e di civilta ai popoli. 

Non sono queste, Venerabili Fratelli, vane illusioni, ma speranze 
poggiate sul pili solido e verace fondamento.—L’asserzione che si va 
da tempo divulgando, essere i cattolici ed il Pontefice i nemici d’ Italia, 
e quasi altrettanti alleati dei partiti sovversivi, non é che gratuita 
ingiuria e spudorata calunnia, sparsa ad arte dalle sétte per palliare i 
loro rei disegni e non incontrare intoppo nell’ opera esecranda di scat- 
tolicizzare I’Italia. La veriti che discende chiarissima da quanto 
abbiamo detto finora, é che i cattolici sono i migliori amici del proprio 
paese: e che danno prova di forte e verace amore non solamente verso 
la religione avita, ma anche verso la patria loro distaccandosi intera- 
mente dalle sétte, avversandone lo spirito e le opere, fucendo ogni 
sforzo acciocché I’ Italia non perda, ma conservi vigorosa la fede; non 
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combatta la Chiesa, ma le sia fedele qual figlia, non osteggi il Pontifi- 
cato, ma si riconcili con lui.—Adoperatevi a tutt’ uomo, o Venerabili 
Fratelli, affinché la luce della verita si faccia strada in mezzo alle 
moltitudini, sicché¢ queste abbiano finalmente a comprendere dove si 
trova il loro bene e il loro verace interesse, ed a persuadersi che solo 
della fedelta alla religione, dalla pace con la Chiesa e col Romano 
Pontefice si pud sperar per |’ Italia un avvenire degno del suo glorioso 
passato.—Alla qual cosa vorremmo che ponessero mente, non diremo gli 
affigliati alle sétte, i quali di proposito deliberato s’ argomentano di 
assodare sulle rovine della religione cattolica il nuovo assetto della 
Penisola, ma gli altri, che senza accogliere si biechi intendimenti, 
aiutano I’ opera di quelli col sostenerne Ja politica: e particolarmente 
i giovani, si facili a errare per effetto d’ inesperienza e predominio di 
sentimento. Ognuno vorremmo si persuadesse, come la via che si sta 
percorrendo, non possa essere che fatale all’ Italia: e se Noi denunziamo 
ancora una volta il pericolo, non altro Ci muove che coscienza di 
dovere e carita di patria. 

Ma ad illuminare le menti e rendere efficaci i nostri sforzi, é d’ uopo 
d’invocare soprattutto gli aiuti del cielo. E perd alla nostra comune 
azione, Venerabili Fratelli, vada unita la preghiera, e sia una pre- 
ghiera generale, costante, fervorosa, che faccia dolce violenza al cuore 
di Dio, lo renda propizio a questa nostra Italia, si che allontani da essa 
egni sciagura, quella in ispecie che sarebbe la pid terribile di tutte, la 
perdita della fede.—-Mettiamo per mediatrice appresso Dio la gloriosis- 
sima Vergine Marta, l’invitta Regina del Rosario, che tanta potenza ha 
sopra le forze d’inferno e tante volte ha fatto sentire all’Italia gli effeti 
della sua materna dilezione.—Facciamo altresi fiducioso ricorso ai santi 
Apostoli Prerro e Paoto che questa terra benedetta cunquistarono alla 
fede, sanctificarono colle loro fatiche, bagnarono del loro sangue. 

Auspice intanto degli aiuti che domandiamo, e pegno del Nostro 
specialissimo affetto vi sia l’Apostolica benedizione, che dall’intimo del 
cuore impartiamo a Voi, Venerabili Fratelli, al vostro clero e al popolo 
italiano. 

Dato a Roma presso 5S. Pietro, li 15 Ottobre 1890, anno decimoterzo 
del Nostro Pontificato. 

Leo PP. XIII. 


The text of other Papal letters—Religiosus Ordo, Catholice Ecclesiae, &c.—have, 
from pressure on our space this quarter, to be held over until April.] 
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The Motion of Nebule.—A moving object may happen to be 
progressing right across the line of sight of an observer, in which 
case the whole of its motion will be visible and directly measurable ; 
or its course may lie straight towards or away from him, when it 
will seem to be at rest ; but the chances are greatly in favour of its 
movement being oblique—that is, compounded, in some certain 
proportion, of thwartwise and end-on speed. All this applies as well 
to celestial as to terrestrial bodies. ‘The stars can be seen to move if 
one only watches them long enough, though the “long enough” 
often extends to centuries. Observations with the telescope, 
however, give only one ingredient of their motion—that aimed 
across the visual ray ; the lines really traversed are, hence, as viewed 
from our stand-point on the earth, foreshortened. and foreshortened 
to an unknown extent. But this perspective element, undiscover- 
able with the telescope, has most fortunately been found to come 
within the province of the spectroscope, and, by its effects upon the 
refrangibility of light, astronomers are now able to determine with 
great accuracy what is called the radial component of motion, that 
part of it, in other words, which serves to increase or diminish the 
distance of the moving object from the eye. Measurements of this 
kind have, moreover, the remarkable advantage of being complete in 
themselves, instead of, like telescopic determinations of thwartwise 
movements, simply forming starting-points for future comparisons. 
They tell without delay or circumlocution whether the source of the 
light spectroscopically examined is receding or advancing, and with 
what velocity. 

It is only, however, within the last year that this method has 
been successfully applied to nebule. From these strange cosmical 
cloudlets no direct evidence of movement has even yet been 
derived. ‘Tested by careful observations, repeated at long intervals 
of time, they have hitherto remained, to all appearance, fixed, 
neither mutually revolving, like binary stars, nor travelling onwards 
across the sphere. Nor were even the marvellous powers of the 
spectroscope sufficient, for close upon a quarter of a century after 
they had been successful with the stars, to elicit sure symptoms of 
radial motion from nebul, so that astronomers seemed to be con- 
fronted with the singular anomaly of aggregations stationary in 
space. The anomaly has, however, now at last been removed 
through the vast increase of light-power made available in the clear 
air of California by the great refractor on Mount Hamilton, as welt 
as through the skill of Mr. Keeler, one of the observers there, in 
turning it to account. Shiftings detected and accurately measured 
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in the green rays emitted by gaseous nebule, have enabled him to 
assign end-on velocities to ten of the ‘‘ planetary” kind, summing 
up to an average of thirteen anda half miles a second. If we sup- 
pose them—as we are fully entitled to do—endowed one with 
another with equally rapid movements across the line of sight, their 
total average speed comes out nineteen miles a second, or just that 
of the earth in its orbit. The whole of this does not, however, 
belong to them of their own right. The solar system is also tra- 
velling through space at a rate which may be provisionally estimated 
at fifteen or sixteen miles a second, and which in appearance is 
transferred to the drifting objects around. The disentanglement of 
the two kinds of effect may safely be looked for in the immediate 
future, but as yet there is much doubt as to the share rightly apper- 
taining to each. The achievement, nevertheless, of proving nebulz 
to be masses neither more nor less mobile than stars, is a consider- 
able one, and opens the door to further investigations of the highest 
import to celestial science. 

A Scientific Ascent of Mont Blanc.—M. Janssen, the well- 
known solar physicist of Meudon, has never been conteut to remain 
in the ranks of stay-at-home pedestrian astronomers. One total 
eclipse drew him all the way to India ; the desire to observe another 
—frustrated, after all, by bad weather—stimulated him to an aero- 
nautic escape from besieged Paris, his instruments weighting his 
balloon ; he purchased the opportunity of viewing a third at the 
price of a voyage to and from the Caroline Islands in the Pacific ; 
and his studies of atmospheric absorption, for which, in 1864, the 
elevation of the Faulhorn was deemed sufficient, have now been 
completed at the summit of Mont Blanc. The closeness of their 
connection with investigations of the solar constitution is evident 
from the statement that their object was to discriminate among the 
multitude of dark lines ruling the solar spectrum, those due to the 
action of our own air from others, the vast majority, produced by 
the glowing vapouts surrounding the sun. One patent character- 
istic of telluric rays is that they thicken and deepen as the sun nears 
the horizon ; another, less easily ascertained, is that they tend to 
become effaced with the ascent of the observer to higher and higher 
altitudes above the sea-level, these opposite effects being, of course, 
due to opposite variations in the depth of the atmospheric strata 
traversed by the sun’s rays previous to their experimental analysis. 
The earliest result of M. Janssen’s inquiries was to prove aqueous 
vapour a main agent in our domestic encroachments, so to speak, 
upon sunlight, but there were residual defalcations brought home to 
atmospheric oxygen by later persevering experiments, including a 
spectroscopic determination of the effects upon an electric beam of 
transmission through the stratum of air included between the top of 
the Eiffel Tower and the Meudon Observatory. The question only 
remained to be answered whether this oxygen-action was wholly, 
or only in part, terrestrial ? . 

Attempts had hitherto failed to get evidence of the presence in 
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the sun of the vital element par excellence; but the possibility was 
not thereby excluded of its existence at some distance from the 
photosphere, in a state of sufficient coolness to render its impress 
upon light liable to be masked by identical telluric effects. To 
ascertain whether this was so or not, that is, whether the oxygen 
lines in the solar spectrum grew weaker in the strict proportion of 
elevation in our atmosphere, M. Janssen mounted to the Grands- 
Mulets in 1888. The result was confirmatory of their terrestrial 
origin, but the indefatigable inquirer was not yet content; his eacelsior 
instinct prompted further endeavour, and arrangements were made 
for a sojourn, until all doubt should be removed, on the topmost 
pinnacle of the Alps. 

To an elderly man, stout, and by no means robust, the enterprise 
was an arduous one ; but resolution conquers unheard-of difficulties. 
An army of seventy guides and porters was provided tu carry, not 
only the required apparatus, but the intending operator, the whole 
of whose physical resources it was necessary to husband, lest their 
exhaustion should impair the delicacy of hand and eye, and the 
mental promptitude indispensable in critical observations; the 
fortunate upshot of these precautions being that their subject, during 
a stay of four days and nights at a height of 15,700 feet, suffered no 
bodily inconvenience so long as he strictly refrained from bodily 
exertion, while his quickened mental faculties made intellectual 
effort pleasurable and easy. He descended, accordingly, more than 
ever convinced of the advantages of high scientific stations, and full 
ot zeal for the establishment of one, in the interests of meteorology 
and terrestrial physics, on the lofty summit he had just quitted. 
His work there had, as regards the point immediately at issue, the 
satisfactory result of completing and confirming the observations of 
two years previously at the Grands-Mulets, leaving no doubt that 
the solar rays start on their long outward journey absolutely un- 
touched by oxygen-absorption in any form within the range of 
terrestrial experience. 

The conclusion, as M. Janssen remarks, is not without some bear- 
ing upon the future destinies of our race. For oxygen, if present 
in the atmosphere of the sun, should eventually, as temperature 
lowered sufficiently to allow of chemical affinities asserting their 
power, enter into combination with the hydrogen diffused in pro- 
digious volumes through the corona, when the aqueous vapour pro- 
duced by their union, and interposed as a veil between us and the 
great luminary, should, as it rapidly accumulated, so quench his 
beams as to leave them without heating and lighting efficacy to 
maintain life upon our globe. This, in the best belief of science, may 
last for some millions of years to come, but must, sooner or later, 
come to an end. Its accelerated extinction, however, through the 
cause just indicated, need not be apprehended. 

The Rotation of Venus.—Readers of the Dustin Review 
are already aware that the planet Mercury, owing to its rotation on 
an axis in precisely the period of its orbital revolution, turns always 
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the same face towards the sun. The significance of this most 
remarkable fact has been accentuated by the further discovery, 
recently announced by M. Schiaparelli, that Venus is in the same * 
case. Grave doubts have always attached to the rotation period of 
23 hrs. 21m. assigned to this planet half a century ago by De Vico. 
The filmy and ill-characterised shadings, from the apparent displace- 
ments of which it was deduced, were in truth mere clouds, evanescens 
in character although continually renewed under the same recurring 
meteorological conditions. Markings of a different and more per- 
manent kind are nevertheless sometimes to be seen. These are 
brilliant white spots, of an oval shape, and subject to changes so 
slow as to be scarcely perceptible from day to day. Occurring most 
conspicuously in the neighbourhood of the south pole, they seem, 
although unquestionably of atmospheric production, to be neverthe- 
less localised, like the ‘* red spot” on Jupiter, by peculiarities in the 
actual surface of the planet. The first notice of them was by 
Gruithuisen at Munich in 1813; and they have since several times 
dissolved and reformed, while rigidly maintaining their original 
position. From their fixity for weeks together in 1877-1878, 
ascertained by a series of observations not published until 1890, 
Schiaparelli demonstrated the impossibility of rapid rotation, and he 
gathered with great probability, from a collection of various data, that 
the “ terminator,” or division-line between light and darkness, never 
shifts over the face of the planet, the same two hemispheres of which, 
accordingly, remain always illuminated respectively and obscure. 
This suggested coincidence between the periods of rotation and 
revolution has been corroborated by observations made at Nice 
during the summer of 1890, with one of the three largest tele- 
scopes in the world. For they are altogether incompatible with 
a rotation-period of less than 190 days, and indicate the strong 
likelihood of its equality with the Aphroditean year of 225 terrestrial 
days. 

Thus, we find disclosed to our wondering consideration a second 
planet devoid of the alternations of light with darkness, which alone 
make the earth habitable by creatures physically akin to ourselves. 
And this state of things was most probably brought about while the 
bodies in question were as yet molten, by what is called “solar tidal 
friction,” or the stopping action of the tidal wave raised by the sun’s 
attraction upon the spinning globe held by it as ina vice. So that 
it was a primitive and inherent condition of development, by which 
the masses it prevailed in were from the first unfitted, according to 
our notions, to become the abodes of life. It may also have inca- 
pacitated them for the production of satellites, which, in point of 
fact, neither Mercury nor Venus possesses. Secondary bodies are 
generally believed to have been formed in consequence of the 
accelerated whirling of parent masses ; hence, where, as in the two 
planets under discussion, axial movement was always kept, by tidal 
resistance, below the disruption stage of velocity, there could be no 
production of satellites. 
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Mercury and Venus are singularly unlike in appearance, and 
perhaps in constitution. The atmosphere of the former is thin 
enough to permit the detection of brownish-red patches diversifying 
the roseate ground of a genuine solid surface. The analogy of 
Mars is hence forcibly suggested. Venus, on the contrary, may be 
thought somewhat to resemble Jupiter. Of what lies at the bottom 
of her ocean of air, nothing can be seen. All that is presented 
to our observation is an impenetrable shell of clouds almost as 
brilliantly reflective as new-fallen snow. 

Dr. Koch’s Remedy for Tubercular Diseases.—The attitude 
of the medical profession in Great Britain towards Dr. Koch’s cure 
for tuberculosis is one of attention and reserve. They bear in mind 
the Professor’s eminent scientific standing ; but there are those who 
reflect that, the first injection of a human being having taken place 
about eighty days before the end of November, when the result or 
the remedy was ringing through the world, there has been haste in 
conclusion ; and still more, that, after only eighty days’ experience or 
the effect of the remedy on the human animal, no permanent result 
could possibly be pronounced. In this matter, the correspondents 
of the daily press are perhaps mainly to blame; in the medical 
journals there are no ah arrogant statements, and no authoritative 


announcement of so assertive a nature can be traced to Dr. Koch 
himself. The misleading character of the daily press announcements 
in this connection have been pointed out by a writer in the Fort- 


nightly Review in the following instance. 

Dr. Koch says in his original communication to the “ Deutsche 
Medicinische Wochenschrift ” that “the remedy does not kill the 
tubercle bacilli but the tuberculous tissue.” The Times’ interviewer 
makes the Professor say, .... . ‘I have since then been engaged 

in endeavouring to obtain the inocculating fluid which 
would kill the bacilli I believe I have it here.” 

Dr. Koch’s hand has perhaps been forced into giving the result of 
hisexperiments. He seems determined no such pressure shall make 
him prematurely disclose the exact nature of the remedy. There has as 
yet been no official announcement as to the nature of the fluid injected. 
If, as rumoured, it is in part, at least, a product of disease, this fact 
would be in accordance with our past knowledge of the operations 
of nature, and a striking example of her economy. 

Tubercle is now very generally held by the medical profession to 
be due to the action of a minute organism. It has not always been 
so held: there has been question of the possibility of the tubercle 
developing the bacillus. Also, in regard to phthisis a distinction 
has been made of tubercular from pulmonary; this distinction is 
still made by some, but there is a very general opinion that all con- 
sumption is tubercular ; and, in this connection it is well to note 
that pulmonary — has been to all appearances amenable to the 
new remedy. Dr. Koch first discovered that the tubercle growth is 
always due to a bacillus, which he calls bacillus tuberculosis : he also 
first gave us the knowledge that lupus is tuberculosis of the skin. 
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The new remedy can only act on living tuberculous tissue, wherever 
situated in the body, and it always so acts; thus is it a valuable 
fresh means of diagnosis. Its effect is to produce necrosis, to destroy 
the living tuberculous tissue which the bacilli inhabit. This dead tissue 
has then to be got rid of surgically, or, if this is impossible, by unaided 
nature ; and during that operation, the living tissue must he protected 
from fresh attacks of the bacilli by continuous application of the 
remedy. When the dead tuberculous tissue cannot be got rid of 
rapidly by surgical means, as in the case of the lungs, there is a 
possibility of a return of the bacilli, for the remedy does not seem 
to “protect” in man, as it does in guinea-pigs. The possibility of 
return is recognised by Dr. Koch, by his prescriptions for after 
treatment of the patient, mountain air, &c., &c. It thus appears 
that the effect of the remedy is to “ hurry a natural process” which 
by itself sometimes cures. The effect clearly shows the danger of 
applying the remedy to advanced cases of phthisis; acute necrosis 
would be a great danger in such important organs as the lungs. 
The outlook of most of the phthisical patients hitherto treated is 


good; they have increased in weight, appetite, and so on. There 
is a report that in a lupus case there has been a return. 

Dr. Koch dwells on the effectuality of the remedy for surgical 
tubercular affections, and for the earliest stages of phthisis; and, in 
connection with these early stages the remedy is invaluable as a 
fresh means of diagnosis, so also is ii, in connection with laryngeal 


affections, so again, through the local reactive phenomena which 
often reveal unsuspected tubercular tissue. It must likewise be 
considered a step ‘in the science of therapeutics, throwing light in its 
mode of action “ upon the reason for the selective action of remedies, 
and upon the doctrine of tolerance.” In the opinion of the Lancet, 
if Dr. Koch fulfils only a fraction of what he promises, he will be 
one of the greatest benefactors the world has ever seen. 

The South London Electric Railway.—The promoters of the 
South London Electric Railway are to be congratulated on their en- 
terprise in having made the first electric railway, worthy of the 
name, a fait accompli, in this country. Their original idea was to 
work the line by cable, and it was only on second thoughts that 
they resolved to try electricity as the motive power. One cannot 
doubt that from the engineering success of their efforts electric 
traction will receive an impetus generally, and that its advantages 
for underground lines will be more than ever apparent. 

In the Metropolis the Underground Railway is now looked upon 
as a necessity by a very large class of the community ; but its ad- 
vantages are greatly counterbalanced by its injurious effect upon 
health, which ensues from breathing frequently the noxious fumes 
which are produced from steam locomotion in a confined space. A 
considerable number of delicate persons refuse to venture into 
its polluted atmosphere. The use of electricity in subways is 
unattended with the slightest pollution of the atmosphere, and its 
extension from the one railway lately opened to the underground 
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etigd system as a whole would be little short of a national 
oon. 

The South London Electric Subway extends from King William 
Street, under the Thames to Stockwell. In the mechanical portion 
of the undertaking there are some striking features of novelty. The 
tunnels are one below the other, to save space, which is quite a new 
idea, and the mode of tunnelling was a departure from ordi- 
nary practice. The tunnels, which are some sixty feet below the 
surface, are made of iron, and are ten feet only in diameter. The 
mode of driving the tunnels may be compared to the sinking of a 
caisson, an operation with which the building of the Forth Bridge 
has made us familiar. A steel shield was forced forward through the 
clay while the material was excavated. As the work progressed, a 
ring of cast-iron plates was built up, and a lime grout was forced into 
the space left by the sides of the shield between the lining-plates 
and the soil. The speed of working was some sixteen feet per day. 
In the electrical portion of the railway there is almost complete 
rbsence of novelty, if we except the direct driving of the armatures. 
Itis an example of a simple, straightforward piece of electrical engi- 
neering, happily devoid of those complications which often creep 
into new electrical enterprises, and are sometimes responsible for 
elaborate breakdowns in their subsequent working. ‘The generating 
plant consists of three large Edison- Hopkinson dynamos, each 
worked by a vertical compound Fowler engine, working at a steam- 
pressure of 140 lbs. per square inch. It was on account of the 
somewhat irregular nature of the work that large and slow speed 
engines were selected, for though high speed engines are so largely 
used with economical results for electric light installations, they 
would not be adequate to cope with the variations of load experienced 
in the working of a railway. The colossal dynamos are fine specimens 
of theirclass. The weight of the armature alone is two tons; the 
whole machine weighs seventeen tons. Each machine ean generate 
450 volts and 450 amperes. The total weight of copper wire on 
the magnet of each machine is nearly a ton anda half; an clec- 
trical efficiency of over 96 per cent. is claimed for the machine. 

The electric current is conveyed from the machines to a distribut- 
ing and testing switch-board placed in the engine-house, and from 
thence to various parts of the line. The rails on which the train 
runs are the conductors. They are of channel steel of great con- 
ductivity, carried on glass insulators. The conductor is divided into 
sections, so that the permanent way can be easily tested and 
repaired. As regards the insulation, the contractors estimate that 
when the full pressure is on, the leakage current does not exceed one 
ampere. Fourteen electric locomotives have been already built for 
working the line, of 100 effective horse power, and capable of run- 
ning about twenty-six miles per hour. In their constrution there 
is a motor fitted to each axle. The current from the conductor is 
conveyed to the motors by means of sliding shoes of iron or steel. 
A curious feature of the locomotive is that electricity is not used for 
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the brake, Westinghouse automatic air-brakes being provided. It 
is estimated that ten trains will be worked on the line at the same 
time. 

The Magneto-Optical Generation of Electricity—In a 
recent article which appeared in the American Journal of Science, Mr. 
Samuel Sheldon, Phi. described those original experiments by 
which he claims to have reversed Faraday’s mame experiment of 
rotating a plane of polarised light by the action of a magnetic field. 
As is now well-known, if a beam of plane polarised light is passed 
through a tube containing bisulphide of carbon, and if the tube and 
beam lie in the direction of the lines of force of an electro-magnet, 
the plane of the emergent beam is rotated, when the magnet is 
excited under the action of the electric-current, the direction of the 
rotation being the same as that of the current, and its amount de- 
pending upon the electro-motive force. It occurred to the experi- 
menter that a rapid rotation of a plane of polarised light should 
produce a current of electricity in the coil of wire; a continuous 
rotation should produce a continuous current, and an oscillating of 
the plane an alternating current. 

The coil he made use of in his researches was wound upon a thin 
brass tube closed at both ends with glass plates. This tube he filled 
with bisulphide of carbon. He first made a quantitative measure- 
ment of the effects produced in Faraday’sexperiment. In the words 
of the experimenter, “a beam of light from an incandescent lamp, 
after passing through a large nicol, was made to traverse the bisul- 
phide of carbon in the coil. Upon emerging, the beam was brought 
to extinction by the proper adjustment of an analysing nicol. A 
measured current of electricity was now passed around the coil. 
This necessitated a readjustment and rotation of the analysing nicol 
to reproduce extinction of the beam. Within the limits tried, this 
rotation was proportional to the current strength. As a mean of 
many measurements, it was found that a current of 1 ampére, 
required a rotation of 78 minutes of the analyser. Accordingly, 
278 ampéres would be required to rotate the plane through 360°, 
providing the proportionality between current strength and rotation 
remained unaltered.” 

To rotate the plane of polarised light, it was necessary to rotate 
the polarising nicol prism by mechanical means. If it requires 
278 ampéres, which means an impressed e.m.f. of 2000 volts, to 
rotate the plane through 360°, to produce the same e.m.f, by 
reversing the experiment, would require the polariser to be revolved 
with a frequency corresponding with the vibrations of light. In 
practice, however, it was found that a “nicol” cannot be revolved 
much above 200 times in a second, as the centrifugal force would 
interfere with its polarising properties. Now, the rate of 200 
revolutions per second would give a current no stronger than 
0000000001 volt. Such an infinitesimal voltage would fail to be 
indicated even by so sensitive an instrument as Sir W. Thomson's 
mirror galvanometer. It occurred to Mr. Sheldon that in the tele- 
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phone he would find an instrument sensitive enough to record a 
sound representing the electrical energy of such a minute fraction 
of a volt, and that the swinging of the plane of polarised light 
would be more expedient than its rotation. 

In carrying out his experiment, he placed the telephone in a room 
that was distant from the remaining portion of the apparatus by 
three stories. In the upper room, the apparatus was arranged as 
follows : The source of light was the “electric arc.” Its light was 
passed through a large “nicol,” and reflected at a very obtuse 
angle from a small movable mirror, and then passed through the 
bisulphide of carbon in the coil. The terminals of the coil were 
carried to the lower room, and connected through the telephone. 
The mirror, arranged on a frame, so that it could rotate about an 
axis almost parallel with the ray of light, was made to oscillate 
through 45 degrees, about 300 times per second. The plane of 
polarisation was then twisted through twice that amount. During 
the oscillation of the mirror, a a was heard in the telephone in 
the room below, “an octave above that made by the moving mirror.” 
In Mr. Sheldon’s opinion, this sound represented the electric current 
—— in the coil by the oscillation of the plane of polarised 
ight. 

Physical Tests in Competitive Examinations.—The anthro- 
pometrician, Mr. Francis Galton, is well known for his valuable 
work in identification, natural inheritance and correlations, and 
their measurements, but, as a result of these anthropometrical 
studies, there is some chance of his becoming known to us all in a 
very home-reaching manner—as the originator of another series of 
tests for competitive examinations. He proposes these ever-present 
nightmares of our youth and its parentage should have their uncer- 
tainty increased by the addition ofa series of physical tests, not tests 
ot health—these we have already—but physical tests of strength. 
These proposals were laid before the British Association in 1889, 
communicated by them to the authorities of the Army, Navy, Indian 
Civil Service, and Civil Service Commissioners. Their replies were 
laid before the Council of the British Association this year at Leeds. 
The Civil Service Commissioners, at the instigation of the Indian 
Office, are now considering the practicability uf Mr. F. Galton’s pro- 
posals, so that we may say they have already taken action in the 
matter. It, therefore, behoves the British public to examine now 
into the nature of a scheme which, if executed, will so nearly touch 
its interests. Mr. F. Galton, in a liberal spirit, courts such criticism, 
especially constructive criticism, and for that purpose spoke on the 
matter at the Society of Arts on the evening of November 26 last. 
He is no champion of competitive examinations, but he thinks them 
at present so one-sided that he is of opinion any additional know- 
ledge concerning the candidates must be useful. High physical 
qualifications are advantageous in some active professions. There- 
fore Mr. Galton proposes that, in competitive examinations for these 
services, physical qualifications should be recognised, that their 
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recognition should be within certain defined limits only, and not 
exaggerated in value—i.e., the marks accorded should be moderate. 
These two latter points are important. They obviate, first, athletic 
competition, and all consequent training and expense to parents, as 
the faculties to be tested within the limits assigned do not need 
—_ reparation; secondly, they prevent undue predominance of 
physical advantages in the total marks of the competitive examina- 
tion. The moderate character of the test is evidenced by an example. 
Objectors have said Nelson would not have passed such a physique 
examination. Mr. Galton points out that it he had not, that fact 
would not have excluded him from the Navy, as these tests cannot 
peremptorily exclude; that power is an attribute of the physical 
health examination, and Nelson would have qualified in the mental 
examination. The real value of the proposed new strength tests is, 
that by the aid of their moderate marks, a youth of mediocre mental 
power on the borderland of failure may, on account of his fine phy- 
sique, be raised to the successful side of the line of division. It isa 
possible second plank to that broad band of mediocre minds that 
comes out in an examination list thick about the dividing line between 
success and failure. Those well endowed mentally and physically 
will not be overthrown by the new test, but by their mental or 
health deficiencies only, while those who are passed over the divid 

ing line by its aid will be eminently fitted, at least physically, for 
active work for their country. And here is the place to point out 
that the batches of measurements made at Cambridge show mediocre 
physique is not always associated with mediocre minds, that there is 
as much variability in physique in connection with mediocre minds 
as in connection with any other class. 

The tests proposed, Mr. Galton divides into three groups. The 
first group to consist of the five following faculties, to be measured, 
independently one of the other, by their absolute achievement— 
absolute strength, quickness of response, swiftness of muscular 
action, keenness of vision, keenness of hearing. The second group 
to consist of three faculties to be measured relatively, strength and 
swiftness from a different point of view, and breathing capacity. 
Strength is now to be considered in the sense in which “a racer is 
strouger than a carthorse,” that is, strength relatively to weight. 
The value of this fraction is easily obtained, when the units of 
strength form the numerator, and units of weight the denominator. 
Swiftness is to be considered relatively to weight, though not as 
a fraction, but as a product. ‘The units of swiftness have to be 
multiplied into the units of strength, to measure the momentum of 
a blow, or ofa rush. Lung capacity is to be treated as strength, 
relatively to the size of the body, again, like strength in this group, 
as a fraction.” 

In the third group come symmetry and stature; in these, the 
mean of the race receives the maximum of marks, falling off on 
either side, to the two limits: for, in the system of marks, there 
are to be two limits, those candidates who fall below the lower in 
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all the groups receiving no marks, those who exceed the higher 
for the first and second groups, receiving a certain fixed maximum 
ony and for the third group receiving none. 

t is the correlation of measurements, the just allotment of marks, 
and the testing instruments, that present the difficulties of the pro- 
ject. Mr. F. Galton is of opinion that enough work has been done 
already under each of these three heads for the project to be tenta- 
tively feasible, and, skilled as he is in the work generally, of measur- 
ing correlations and tabulating their values, we may safely trust this 
series to his elaboration. It has been pointed out by Dr. Delepine, 
that the correlation of the measurements of height-weight muscular 
power and respiratory capacity could not be merely paired, as 
stated above, but must be considered altogether ; “for instance, if 
a man of a certain height weighed a little more than he should, if 
his muscular power and breathing capacity were not taken at the 
same time, the excess of weight would be deemed rather a deficiency, 
but if it were found that he had unusual muscular power, it would be 
evident that the excess of weight might be due to a larger amount 
of muscle than the normal, and therefore the excess of weight would 
be a good feature.” And so on of excess in chest measurement, 
which might be stoutness, or muscularity, or more than normal 
lung development; so that height and symmetry of the third group 
would have to be considered relatively to faculties of the first and 
second groups. 

As regards the suitable instruments, Mr. F. Galton has himself 
brought out some, accurate and easy in their use, a great improve- 
ment on some of the tedious known methods of testing. The pro- 
cess of testing would take about a quarter of an hour per man, and 
cost about sixpence per head. 

But all the same, if the object of all this care and elaboration is 
to give a second plank to the mediocre minds, it seems a vast lot of 
trouble for small gain to the nation ; and we question whether some 
of these qualifications might not be increased by training. If so, 
a terrible danger looms upon us, for the additional training that 
would start up must mean bewilderment to our already overstrained 
youths and their impoverished parents. There are those who wel- 
come the proposals of Mr. F. Galton, just for the reason that they 
may be considered the thin end of the wedge towards enforcing 
physical training, in the hope of making Britons as symmetrical a 
race as the Greeks. 

There is one invaluable quality that these tests do not reach, that 
is energy. Suggestions have been made of taking the pulse, the 
effects of starts—these last to he registered by instantaneous photo- 
graphy—and the condition of the digestion as data for tabulating 
energy. But Mr. F. Galton thinks it not impossible there may be 
physiological signs of at least some forms of energy, and that in the 
future, we may have the wit to discern them. 

The Meteorology of Influenza —Dr. Assmann of Berlin, who 
has for some years past been engaged in researches into the relations 
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between meteorology and disease generally, has lately turned his 
attention to that species with which so many have been familiar. 
In arecent number of the American Meteorological Journal he puolished 
“‘A Study of Climatological Influence upon the Recent Deidemis 
of Influenza,” which cannot fail to be of general interest. It is with 
the progress of the disease that Dr. Assmann alone deals, for he 
regards the cause as still enveloped in mystery, and he merely points 
out that there is a strong possibility that influenza is a specitic 
bacillus. There are certain conditions that are favourable to the 
propagation of bacilli in the atmosphere: 1. Absence of precipitation 
of moisture. Raindrops and snowflakes are the scavangers of the 
air; they carry down the dust it contains to the earth’s surface. In 
this atmospherical dust there are present micro-organisms which 
represent a variety of diseases. While in the atmosphere, these are 
a source of danger to the human subject who breathes the dust into 
the lungs ; but when once they are brought to the surface of the 
earth, it is impossible for them to have ingress to the breathing 
organs until the soil becomes so dried that the wind carries them 
again into the atmosphere. Dr. Assmann tells us that snowflakes 
are still better seavangers of the air than raindrops, because, ae 
to their larger surface, they go a longer way through the air in fall- 
ing. The reduction of the quantity of atmospheric coy 4 ns. 
tation of moisture has been proved by experiment by M. (Gaston, 


Tissandier, and others. M. Tissandier found that after dry weather 


there was four times as much dust in the air as after rain. In Paris, 
after a week of dry weather, there was 23 milligrams of dust in a 
cubic métre of air, after rain only 0-25 milligrams. Snow, when lying 
upon the ground, has also an important influence in confining the 
dust to the earth. 2. The existence of fogs. Clouds contain dust 
either as the point of condensation or mechanically mixed ; they act 
therefore as air filters. When, however, the clouds lie on the earth’s 
surface in the form of togs, we inhale the dust that has been con- 
fined in the water drops. Hence the harmful influence of dense 
fogs on the breathing organs. 3. Little vertical change of air. 
Ascending currents of air produce cloud formation in greater heights, 
and at the same time descending air currents bring down to the 
earth’s surface the purer air of the higher strata. When a vertical 
motion of the air is wanting, the dust accumulates in the lower strata, 
and, clothed in fog, is breathed into the lungs. The cause of this 
atmospherical stagnation is a high barometric pressure. 

Dr. Assmann has found, with regard to the influenza epidemic, 
that during the months of November and December 1889 the above- 
mentioned conditions of atmosphere generally existed where the 
epidemic was prevalent, and that, consequently, the climatic conditions 
were well adapted for the development and increase of the bacilli. 
During the summer and early autumn of 1889 there was a consider- 
able amount of rainfall. This was followed by an unusually long 
drought in November in Eastern and Central Europe, which, in the 
East especially, was maintained during a part of December. In 
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these districts November generally has 40-60 mm., and December 
50-70 mm. of moisture through precipitation, but the figures for 
November 1889 were often under 10 mm. at most of the easterly 
weather stations of Germany; those of Austria and Russia were 
under 30 mm. In December, especially in the East, the figures 
are frequently under 20 mm. r. Assmann further quotes the 
following statistics: At Moscow, during November and Sesmen 
in twenty-nine days there was no measurable precipitation of 
moisture ; at St. Petersburg, in thirty-five days, there were the 
same conditions, it being perfectly dry from December 1 to December 
16. At Munich there were thirty-five days of dryness; Lemberg 
had 39, Brussels 43, Paris 44, Stockholm 46, Prague 51, Vienna 
36. Everywhere, therefore, there seems to have been these dry 
periods during the afore-mentioned months. 

But, in Dr. Assmann’s opinion, more important still than the 
absence of precipitation in the form of rain is the tact that no lastin 
snow fell in Europe and Russia during the investigated period, an 
he thinks that even if there had been less rain than the scanty 
allowance there was during those months, a thin covering of snow 
would have prevented the pollution of air by the dust. During the 
larger portion of November and December 1889 there was either a 
cloudy sky or fog over most parts of Europe, which conditions 
prevents a climination of dust in the lower air strata. These fogs 
were caused by a too high pressure of air, and consequently insuffi- 
cient ventilation. In November and December 1889, for weeks 
together, there were districts where the barometer indicated more 
than 780 mm. Sometimes the figures were as high as 788 mm. 

The effect of fog in propagating the disease was made evident by 
the sudden outburst of the disease in London that was coincident 
with the dense fog's that prevailed in the metropolis during the close 
of 1889. A fact which is not mentioned by Dr. Assmann. 
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Wanderings in Western China.—Mr. Hosie has now collected 
and published in an interesting volume* the results of journeys in 
Western China, undertaken on behalf of the British Government, 
in order to explore and report upon its commercial resources. The 
opening of Chungking, its principal emporium, to European trade 
has been the object of British enterprise ever since a clause in the 
Chefoo Convention rendered its being raised to a treaty port condi- 





* “Three Years in Western China.” By Alexander Hosie. London: George 
Philip. 1890. 
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tional on the successful navigation by steamer of the Yangtse to that 
. Although the attempt to fulfil this condition was abandoned 

y Mr. Archibald Little after a two years’ struggle with the evasions 
of the Chinese Government, the latter has at last consented to waive 
the condition, and Chungking has been opened as a treaty port by 
an agreement signed at Pekin in March 1890. The effect of this 
arrangement is that it stands on the same footing as Shanghai as 
regards payment of dues, all those on merchandise in transit thither 
being abolished, and only the single import and export duty of 5 per 
cent. being chargeable. The cost of transport, however, remains a 
serious obstacle to traffic, as steam navigation ceases at Ichang, 
1000 miles from the sea, and the remaining 500 are traversed in 
native junks. The cost of freight by water for the 1500 miles from 
Shanghai to Chungking is consequently £10 per ton, as against an 
average of £2 per ton for the 12,000 miles from Liverpool to 
Shanghai, while land carriage from Chungking to more distant 
centres of consumption costs a shilling per ton per mile. As West- 
ern China is mountain-locked from the landward side, it is only by 
the rivers, the Yangtse and West, or Canton, river, from the east, 
and the Red River of Tonquin, from the south, that it is practically 
accessible at all. The provinces thus reached are three—Yunnan, 
Kweichow, and Szechuen. The first, although rich in natural pro- 
ducts, is poor in population, which, decimated by civil war, now 
amounts to but five or six millions, principally engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Kweichow, so mountainous as to be called “the 
Chinese Switzerland,” is also backward in development, as it is only 
within twenty years that the Chinese drove the aboriginal race from 
the northern half of the province, which still lies devastated by the 
struggle. There remains Szechuen, with the area and popula- 
tion of France, rich in agricultural and mineral wealth, and already 
doing a large export trade in such valuable products as opium, silk, 
salt, sugar, medicines, tobacco, and musk. As it grows no cotton, 
it has to import it from other provinces, in order to re-export it 
manufactured. Foreign cotton and woollen manufactured goods are 
also imported, and this trade might, with increased facilities, be 
largely developed. 

The White Wax Insect.—Mr. Hosie was especially commis- 
sioned to report on the production of insect white wax, and to forward 
to Kew Gardens specimens of the wax in all stages of its deposit. 
Although the existence of this substance has been known in Europe 
since the seventeenth century, its real nature and origin have been only 
investigated within recent vears. ‘The Chien-Chang valley, in the 
province of Szechuen, is the principal breeding-place of the insects, 
which first appear in March in great numbers, ot almost microscopic 
size, enclosed in pea-shaped excrescences called “scales,” on the 
branches of a large-leaved Jigustrum, or privet. What the further 
history of these creatures would be if left to themselves we have no 
means of knowing, but for commercial production they are trans- 
ported, towards the end of April, before leaving the nursery scale, to 
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the district of Chiating, 200 miles from their native valley, and 
separated from it by a series of mountain ranges. The scales, 
made up in Dy. ond packets weighing about a pound, sixty of which go 
to each load, are carried thither by porters, to the number sometimes 
of 10,000, travelling principally it night, lest the higher day tem- 
perature should accelerate the development and escape of the insects. 
The latter, when arrived at their destination, are suspended to the 
boughs of pollards, probably a species of ash, the Fraainus Chinensis, 
among the leaves of which they remain for a period of thirteen days. 
They then descend to the branches, on which the females develop 
scales in which to deposit their eggs, while the males secrete the 
wax, with which they gradually cover the whole branch, to a thick- 
ness, at the end of three months, of about a quarter of aninch. The 
branches are occasionally shaken and beaten with a stick, to detach 
predatory beetles, who injure or devour the wax insect, the latter 
adhering so closely to the bough as to remain inseparably affixed to 
it. At the end of one hundred days the branches are lopped off, 
and as much of the wax as can be removed by hand is thrown into 
boiling water, from the surface of which it is skimmed off, to be run 
into a mould, forming the finest quality of the white wax of com- 
merce. An inferior kind is produced by boiling the branches, to 
remove what still adheres to them, while the insects, which have sunk 
to the bottom of the pot, are finally squeezed in a bag to extract 
every drop of the secretion, after which they are given as food to the 
pigs. The amount of production varies greatly, for while in favour- 
able years a pound of scales will produce four to five pounds of wax, 
in bad years this yield is reduced to a little over one pound. The 
quantity imported into Shanghai in 1884 was 454 tons, worth 
£95,00U. Its value is due to its high melting point, 160° F., as 
opposed to 95° F. for tallow ; candles of the latter are consequently 
coated with it to prevent them from guttering. It is also used as a 
size to glaze silk, cotton, and paper. The introduction of kerosene 
oil has much diminished its sale and production. 

Overland Trade between Russia and China.—An important 
report from the British Embassy at St. Petersburg deals with the 
overland trade between Russia and China, the decline of which has 
begun to excite the uneasiness of the Russian authorities. The 
decrease first became apparent in 1869, after the opening of the 
Suez Canal, and seems to be continuous, having been very marked 
in 1889. The value of Russian goods exported in that year to 
Kiakhta, the Chinese frontier market, was only 1,085,140 roubles, 
one-thirtieth of their value in 1869. The total value of all goods, 
exported by this route in 1889 was 3,000,000 roubles, exclusive of 
precious metals to the amount of 1,000,000 roubles. The Russian 
exports are classified as food products, furs, manufactures, and raw 
and half manufactured widen and in all four categories, except 


the last, there has been a serious decrease since 1885, and since 1887 
in the last as well. The principal articles comprised in this heading 
are antelope and roebuck horns, and the musk of deer. Manufactured 
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goods, amounting in 1889, to but athird of those exported the previous 
ear, consist principally of velveteen, broadcloth, Russia leather, goat- 
eather, tinsel, brass pans, and tea-urns. The fur-trade, which also 
shows an alarming decrease, consists mainly of the lynx, Arctic fox 
and fox (these three amounting in value to two-thirds of the whole), 
squirrel, cat, ermine, beaver, otter, and musk-rat. The imports from 
iakhta into Russia have also declined from 25,000,000 roubles in 
1887, to 19,000,000 in 1888, and 14,000,000 in 1889. They are 
divided into Chinese and Mongolian goods, in the proportion of 
nearly 12,000,000 roubles of the former, and less than two of the 
latter, the Chinese articles being principally food-stutts, about nine- 
tenths of which are tea, and the Mongolian raw and half-manufac- 
tured products, the principal items being horned cattle, sheep, 
butter, and hides. A small quantity of silk also comes from China, 
and furs and squirrels’ tails from Tibet. The overland tea trade of 
China with Russia was, in 1889, only half that of 1887, chiefly 
owing to the shipping of tea from China to Odessa by the Suez 
Canal. The shortening of the sea route has also led to the substi- 
tution of Western manufactures, such as cloths, velvets, and cotton 
goods, for those of Russia in the Chinese markets. Her merchants, 
however, still enjoy a monopoly of the trade in furs, which the 
Chinese, like the Siberians, cannot dress themselves. The Chinese 
exports to Russia exceed the imports tenfold, and in the last four 
ears the balance of trade against the latter has amounted to no 
ess than 70,000,000 roubles, the figures being respectively, 
7,367,390, and 77,399,067. While Russia has no sea-borne export 
trade to China, she receives by sea much of the produce of the 
latter, notably tea. Woollen cloths, formerly the largest article of 
export, have hes replaced by cheaper cotton tissues, but even these 
have declined trom a value of 822,200 roubles in 1888 to 217,940 in 
1889. The Moscow Gazette attributes this falling off to the high 
rate of exchange, and the customs duties on raw cotton, but regards 
the future Siberian railway as likely to restore the activity of com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries. It also calls on 
Russian capitalists to combine in order to revive the trade of 
Kiakhta, and put an end to the English monopoly of the Chinese 
markets so damaging to Russian interests. (Zimes Oct. 7, 1890.) 
Antarctic Expedition.—The handsome offer of Barons Nor- 
denskjéld and Dickson, to fit out, organise, and equip an expedition 
to the South Pole, provided the Australasian colonies contribute 
£5000 towards the expenses, has been already taken up in Mel- 
bourne, and was the subject of discussion at a meeting held 
there, on August 25, 1890. Mr. Griffiths, F.R.G.S., delivered an 
interesting lecture, summarising the scientific objects of the pro- 
posed expedition, of which the principal is to ascertain, by examina- 
tion of local currents, &c., whether the land at the South Pole exists 
in the ~—_ of a continent, or an archipelago, a question which has 
puzzled al > explorers, including Ross, Wilks, Nares, and 
d’Urville. Pendulum observations are also to be taken, and the vibra- 
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tions compared with those in the equatorial regions, in order to ascer- 
tain if the flattening of the earth’s shape be as great there as at the 
North Pole. The number of active volcanoes studding the Antarctic 
shores gives a peculiar character to their geology, and interesting 
questions arise as to the nature of the rocks on which the lava beds 
rest. The flora and fauna of New Zealand, of South America, and of 
South Africa, are believed to be common to the Antarctic regions, the 
exploration of which may thus throw light on some of the problems 
connected with the distribution of lite on the earth’s surface. 
Among practical points to be decided by the expedition are the 
existence of available harbours and water-courses in the South Polar 
regions, and the possibility of establishing a permanent whaling 
depét there. The diminution of the supply of whales in the Northern 
Polar Seas gives added importance to any extension of the fishing 
ounds in the opposite hemisphere. Baron Nordenskjéld’s expe- 
ition, with all these problems to inquire into, will be absent for 
several years, and ballooning and sledging are expected to play an 
important part in it. It is now fifty years since the eye of man has 
looked on the towering peaks of Mounts Erebus and Terror, the one 
an active, the other a dormant volcano, and no one knows whether 
they may not have exchanged characters in the interim. 

The Trans-Sahara Railway.—The course of this line has been 
decided on after long discussion, and the first section, according to the 
present plan, will run from Biskra, the actual terminus of the East 
Algerian Railway, to Tuggurt, and thence to Ouargla, the further 
continuation to Timbuktu being left for future discussion. Leaving 
Biskra, the chief town of the Ziban, already known as a winter 
station, with a large garrison and about 7000 inhabitants, the road 
runs through the Oued Rirh, a valley consisting of an unbroken 
chain of oases, extending for one hundred miles to Tuggurt, the 
capital of the district, and Temacen, its religious centre. The 
“Compagnie de l’Oued Rirh” has planted factories and date 
palm plantations along this part of the on from the construction of 
which its operations will receive large development. Tuggurt, the 
next important station, is a fortified town of some 5000 inhabitants, 
with a large barrack, mosques, and Bureau Arabe, standing among 
palm groves on a slight eminence, and forming the centre whence 
the caravan routes radiate east, west, and south, to the towns in the 
Souf, the M’zab, and to Ouargla. To the latter town, a very im- 
portant station, strongly fortified, and the most southern of Algerian 
garrisons, the line will probably run past the oases of El Hadjireh 
and Negoussa. This place, in addition to its strategic value, is the 
great centre for the produce and fabrics of the Chaamba nomads. It 
is calculated that the construction of this portion of the line, assum- 
ing it to be constructed on the Russian system, will require only 
two years, but the really difficult portion is that which lies beyond 
French territory, among the wild and unreclaimed tribes of the 
further Sahara. 

British East Africa.—Mr. Mackenzie, in an address to the 
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members of the Royal Colonial Institute on November 11, dwelt on 
the work and prospects of the East African Company. As regards 
slavery, he claims that the latter has secured the freedom of 4000 
runaway slaves with the consent of their masters, while those 
aoe | by the naval cruisers average but 120 per annum. He 
advocates the gradual extinction of domestic slavery by a system of 
registration, by which existing slaves would be empowered to work 
out their own redemption, while no new ones heal be allowed to 
be entered on the lists. The Arabs, he believes, could be easil 
induced to become consenting parties to this arrangement, to aie | 
out which a slave bureau at Zanzibar, with a slave commissioner 
and staff under him, would have to be created. His experience 
proves to him that there is no difficulty in dealing with emancipated 
slaves as labourers, since they worked willingly for daily wages at 
Mombasa. For the repression of the slave trade in the interior, the 
opening of communications will, he thinks, be found the most 
effectual means, and a Government guarantee for a railway from 
Mombasa to Lake Victoria would be more advantageous from this 
point of view than the large sums spent on the blockade of the coast. 
The Company has ordered a steamer to be placed immediately on 
the lake, and has already one of light draught at Mombasa to 
navigate the river Tana. It has cut a road of 300 miles into the 
interior, and defended it with stockaded stations, while it has surveyed 
and provided plant and material for a pioneer line of railway to the 
confines of the highland district of Taveta. It has sent out various 
successful exploring expeditions, and has established a military police 
force of 400 Soudanese and British Indians, with 800 native 
auxiliaries. 

Progress of Kashmir.—The assumption two years ago of the 

ractical control of the affairs of Kashmir by the British authorities 
fan been followed by « great improvement in the condition of the 
country. The financial disorders that threatened imminent bank- 
ruptcy have been remedied by the introduction of a budget system, 
and by the retrenchment of the civil and military establishments, in 
which arrears of pay to the amount of several lakhs of rupees have 
been nearly cleared off. Steps are being taken to develop the silk, 
vine, and hop industries, all under Government control. The former, 
which had been almost annihilated by the silkworm disease, has been 
revived by the importation of fresh seed from Europe. The hops 
recently purchased in Kashmir by the Murree Brewery Company 
are declared equal to the best grown in Kent. The red and white 
wines are compared to Burgundy and Chablis, and for these, as well 
as for its brandy, India would otter a ready market were it not for 
the high import duties levied by its Government. 

New Routes to the Valley of Kashmir.—The completion of the 
Jhelum Valley road bring’s the Valley of Kashmir, hitherto accessible 
only by a bridle road over the Himalayan passes, within three days’ 
journey of Rawul Pindi. Starting from Rohala, on the Punjab 
frontier, 77 miles from that great cantonment, it traverses a 
mountainous country for 100 miles farther, before meeting, at 
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Baramula, the Jhelum River, navigable thence by boats for 30 miles 
to Srinagar, and to Islamabad for 40 miles further. The construction 
of a railway, 250 miles in length, from Rawul Pindi to Srinagar, 
and thence to the head of the fertile valley, has also been decided 
on, the cost to be shared between the Indian Government and the 
Kashmir Durbar. It is believed that the preliminary survey will be 
completed in April, the question of gauge being one of the points 
still undecided. Another great public work, the road connecting 
Baramula and Srinagar with Gilgit, intimately connected with the 
scheme of frontier defence, is also making rapid progress. It starts 
from Bundipura, and will have a total length of 215 miles, in the 
course of which it will cross mountain passes varying from 5000 to 
10,000 feet in height. The Indus too will have to be spanned at 
Bunji by a suspension bridge over a gorge 250 feet across, which 
will be‘the third permanent bridge over that stream, the others being 
at Attock and Sukhur. It had been hitherto crossed at this point 
by a ferry, at such risk to life that it is said 100 people have been 
drowned there within ten years. In a recent fatal accident, caused 
by the upsetting of the crowded boat in mid-stream, owing to the 
rearing of a baggage pony, 17 men lost their lives. Thousands of 
Pathan workmen have been engaged for the construction of the new 
road, of which the first section of 40 miles was expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of last year. As a commercial and strategical 
route it will be of great importance, bringing the British agency at 
Gilgit within easier reach of India, and outflanking the turbulent 
tribes of the Black Mountain. Its further extension to the Chitral 
country, now under British control, will eventually render it the 
highway to Turkestan and the Pamir; and its possession will confer 
a military advantage, by outflanking an enemy advancing through 
Afghanistan. 

Water Supply of the Cities of Kashmir.—The improvement 
of the supply of drinking water to Jummoo and Srinagar has also 
been taken in hand by the Government. The former city, the 
Maharajah’s capital, had hitherto been dependent on water drawn 
from the river 'l'awi, 400 feet below its own ievel, the price of which 
in hot weather was almost prohibitive. The river water, purified, 
and raised by steam power, is now distributed by pipes to the in- 
habitants. Srinagar, the commercial capital, a city of 150,000 
inhabitants, compared in situation to Venice, drew its supply from 
the river, which was also the recipient of its drainage, hence it was 
frequently a prey to cholera epidemics. Measures have now been 
taken to remedy this inconvenience, and provide it with pure 
water. (Zimes, November 22, 1890.) 

Indian Ghost Dances.—The mysterious dances which have 
caused such an outbreak of fanatical excitement among the Indians 
on the American border, are described by a correspondent in the 
Times of December 9. The dance, lasting for three successive 
nights, during which strict abstinence from all food is observed, 
is participated in by the whole party present, squaws as well as 
braves. Its object is to bring on a cataleptic swoon, in which they 
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imagine they see the new “ Messiah,” and so great is the strain 
that one or. more usually die under it. As a preparation they 
usually cut down a tall tree and plant it in a level place for the 
“medicine men” to group themselves around. The others then 
make a circle and move about it in one direction until almost too 
— to stand, when they reverse the movement and keep it up 
until they fall from exhaustion. Some of them seem to lose their 
senses, imagining they are animals,and going on all fours like 
buffaloes, or beating their heads together, knocking them against 
the ground, and otherwise wounding themselves to hasten the 
desired result. On recovering from their swoon they recount their 
experiences to the medicine man, and the dance ends with the 
slaughter of cattle and a gorge on raw meat. 


The Sioux Dance.—At Wounded Knee Creek [the correspondent con- 
tinues], on the Pine Ridge reservation, in South Dakota, the Sioux have been 
for some time conducting the “ ghost dance,” as many as four or five hundred 
sometimes participating. Early one morning last week a scouting party 
from the agency went out to see the dance, reaching the place just as the sun 
was rising. The Indians had camp fires burning, and had been conducting 
the dance all night. There were 182 bucks and squaws in the moving circle 
formed by the Indians when seen, the big tree standing in the middle, while 
outside the circle some 400 more Indians were squatted on the ground and 
mournfully chanting with the dancers. Most of the savages were in war 

aint, some being naked to the hips, and having across their huge muscular 
Sonste rude streaks of red and yellow paint. Eagle feathers hung down 
from their glossy black heads, and beads tinkled from their legs, fringed with 
porcupine quills. Some dancers were robed in white cotton cloth, pinned at 
the breast and drawn over the head for a hood, these making the “ ghosts.” 
There were five medicine men seated on the ground, old men with drawn and 
wrinkled faces, who waved their medicine sticks as the chant rose and fell. 
These sticks were green painted, with handles fashioned like snakes. Holding 
each other’s hands, the dancers slowly moved around the tree, shuffling their 
ragged mocassins along the ground, and wearily bending their knees as they 
moved along, this being the only indication of dancing. Round and round 
they slowly went, their eyes tightly closed, and their heads bent towards the 
ground. The chant was incessant and monotonous, the Sioux language used 
in mournful cadence being simply the changes—“I see my father, I see my 
mother, I see my brother, I see my sister.” The spectacle was ghostly; the 
white-robed figures bobbing up and down betwen the painted and naked war- 
riors, and the squaws shrilly chanting as they tottered alongside the bucks. 
They all seemed almost tired out, for the dance had thus been going on all 
night. 

Prophecies of the Dancers.—Some lay on the ground ina 
state of trance, with closed eyes and upturned faces, the dancers 
moving round and paying no heed to them. The recumbent figures 
as they started up gave various versions of the visions vouchsafed 
tothem. “I have seen the Great Father!” exclaimed one, “ but 
He will not talk to me because I have no ponies.” Then a woman, 
with a streak of red ochre on her forehead, called out in a shrill 
voice, ‘I have seen the Great Father; he sent an eagle which 

icked me up and carried me to a far-away mountain. The Great 
ather told me that the white men would be driven from the 
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country, that the Indians would rule the land, and that the buffalo 
and deer would return.” The dance, after this announcement, was 
prosecuted with greater vigour, and lasted for two hours after sunrise, 
until all had fallen from exhaustion, some with ghastly wounds and 
distorted features. 

The dances were carried on in hundreds of places, and wer( 
transported by the Sioux over the northern border into Canada. 
At one dance it was announced that a warrior was to go into a 
trance for four days and then return to life as a buffalo. ‘The tribe 
was then to kill and eat the buffalo, as every man who did not devour 
a piece would turn into a dog. The brave destined to undergo this 
transformation was said to have offered himself a willing sacrifice. 
Nearly all the revelations turn on the expulsion of the white man 
and the restoration of Indian rule, this consummation being brought 
about by mountains arising to belch forth mud or some such mira- 
culous agency. One of the chiefs declined to enter into an agree- 
ment with the military authorities for stopping the dances, and said, 
“We do not want to fight, but this is our church, and is just the 
Same as the white man’s church, save that we do not pass around 
the hat.” 

The First British Warship in the Zambesi.—The 7imes of 
December 17 prints a narrative from a correspondent on the spot, 
of the first appearance of a British naval force in the waters of the 
Zambesi, which is now shown to be navigable by sbips of 800 tons 
displacement, carrying heavy armament. The English Government 
having decided, in consequence of recent troubles with Portugal, to 
place on the Zambesi two stern-wheel steamers drawing less than 
18 inches of water, officered and manned from the Royal Navy, two 
vessels of that class, the “ Mosquito ” and “ Herald,” were sent out 
in sections to be put together on the spot, a permissive treaty having 
been signed with Portugal to that effect. Two screw gunboats, the 
“ Redbreast” and “ Pigeon,” of six guns, 700 to 800 tons, and 1200 
horse power, were accordingly sent as an escort for the “ Buccaneer ” 
and “ Humber,” the former vessel carrying the stern-wheelers in 
sections, and the latter men and stores for them. Crossing the bar 
at the Chinde mouth of the Zambesi, over which there are, at neap 
tide, but seven feet of water, with vessels drawing 13 and over, was 
an anxious business, but it was successfully achieved, although the 
teem survey by the “ Redbreast” had been cut short by the 

ortuguese authorities. The latter also made an attempt to block 
the passage of the Expedition by anchoring a gunboat in midstream, 
but had to give way eventually, being overmatched by the British 
force. A very difficult piece of navigation still remained to be ac- 
complished by the flotilla, as the river was three feet lower than had 
been anticipated, and an inner bar had to be crossed, over which the 
“Redbreast ” was only able to scrape by the exertion of great skill 
and seamanship on the part of her commander. ‘The main stream, 
with a depth of 24 feet, lay inside, and the object of the Expedition 
being thus accomplished, the warships returned to Zanzibar. 
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Sidney. By Marcaret Detanp. London: Longmans. 1890. 


HE author of “John Ward, Preacher” writes with an earnest- 
ness of purpose and power of realising exceptional motives and 
situations that place her in a higher category than that of ordinary 
novelists. We are confronted in the opening of her present story 
with an abnormal household, the head of which, Major Lee, an 
infidel embittered by the early loss of his wife, has brought up his 
daughter Sidney to abjure love rather than endure the pain of the 
inevitable loss of its object. As might be expected by any one but 
a philosopher, the advent of the first likely young man blows aside 
all brain-spun cobwebs of theoretical indifference, and Sidney has 
to confess to her father that his teaching has been in vain. The 
sincerity of her feeling is tested by the death of her lover; but even 
in bereavement she declares herself, unlike her father, the happier 
for having loved him. The reality of death forces on her mind, too, 
the conviction of the falsehood of the negative creed in which she 
has been brought up, although she remains to the end with a some- 
what shadowy belief: Her simple and amiable aunt, Miss Sally, 
whose mind has none of these complications, is the victim, too, of a 
marriage disappointment, being proposed for in a phase of morbid 
sentiment by a partially cured opium-eater, who mistakes gratitude 
for love, but discovers and corrects his blunder before marriage. 
The character of this maudlin wretch may be judged from the fact 
that he deliberately leaves a female suicide to drown because he 
considers it wrong to thwart a moral resolution. The most life-like 
character in the volume is a hardened old worldling and cynic, Mrs. 
Paul, whose vitriolic sayings and domineering temper make her a 
scourge to her neighbours, while the one unsuspected touch of feel- 
ing beneath this steely exterior—her unrequited attachment to Major 
Lee—is hinted with consummate skill. 





Mademoiselle. ag Fe sw Mary Pearp. London: 
falter Smith. 1890. 


HE author of “ The Rose Garden ” gives in this volume an in- 
teresting picture of the siege of Paris and insurrection of the 
Commune, in the form of the autobiographical memoir of a simple 
country-girl imprisoned in the city while ona visit to her married sister. 
Not she, however, but a young lady of noble family to whose fortunes 
she is devoted, is the Mademoiselle of the title-page and the true 
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heroine of the tale. Its culminating episode is the refusal of the 
latter to give up to the victorious Versailles troops a wretched Com- 
munard who has betrayed her father, but whom she shelters in the 
last emergency at the risk of her own life. She does, indeed, fall 
wounded, by a shot from the avenging soldiery, but happily recovers, 
to enjoy the subsequent restoration of peace and tranquillity. 





Miss Blake of Monkshalton. By IsaBetta O. Forp. 
London: Murray. 1890. 


W* cannot say that any of the characters in this somewhat 

dreary study of life are calculated to interest the reader, 
although there is a certain force in their conception and delineation. 
The elder Miss Blake is a terrible picture of obstinate self-will, and the 
younger, if pitiable in her misery, is too abject in her submission to 
command respect. The rebellion of the young niece, whom,no doubt, 
we must call the heroine, against the despotic rule of the former, 
though perhaps natural, is too violent to inspire sympathy. The 
dismal tale ends dismally, with the death of both aunts and the re- 
morse of the niece, a glimpse of future happiness for whom tempers, 
however, the gloom of the close. 





A Cigarette Maker's Komance, By F. Marton CRAwFrorp. 
London: Macmillan. 1890. 


R. CRAWFORD has given a somewhat unattractive title to a 
pathetic and beautiful tale, of which the action, compressed 
within the space of thirty-six hours, takes place in Munich. Only 
the magic of genius could have evolved the materials of a romance 
out of such homely details as the commonplace interior of a humble 
tobacco manufactory, and the group of persons, all Russians or 
Poles, engaged in the monotonous routine of cigarette-rolling and 
filling. The central figure is the disinherited nobleman, Count 
Skariatine, still a most high-minded and courtly gentleman, though 
careworn from years of uncongenial toil, and with a mind slightly 
unhinged by his misfortunes. Sane on all other points, he is liable 
to the periodical hallucination, recurring each week, that he is about 
to be summoned <o take his old place in society, having received 
the letters announcing the coming change in his fortunes. But be- 
tween him and one of his fellow-workers, Vjera, a Polish girl, ex- 
ternally remarkable only for her thick braid of red-brown hair, there 
has sprung up a deep attachment, based on her side on the tenderest 
pity for his fallen fortunes, combined with an agonising clearness of 
insight into his state of mind. How his troubles culminate in a debt 
of honour contracted in full belief in his restoration to fortune, 
and how poor Vjera saves his tottering reason by raising the required 
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sum, sacrificing her beautiful hair to procure it, is told by the author 
with a pathos to which a brief summary can do no justice. The 
Count’s delusion is cured by its actual realisation on the simultaneous 
deaths of his father and elder brother, and Vjera’s devotion and 
fidelity have their reward. The minor characters, the employer 
Fischelovitz, and his termagant wife Akulina, the Russian peasant 
Dumnitz, and the good natured Cossack, Schmidt, are all powerful 
sketches. 


An Australian Girl. London: Bentley. 1890. 


T is only within the last few years that English literature has. 
] begun to take a new development in the southern hemisphere, 
and the anonymous author of the present tale is likely to take a 
leading place among those who are contributing to this result. 
The story of Stella Courtland, with her highly dowered but undis- 
ciplined nature, is told with power and pathos, though the ordinary 
novel reader will perhaps be tempted to skip some of the pages con- 
taining the records of her impressions of things'in general. Her 
happiness is wrecked by the Machiavellian intrigue of an unprin- 
cipled woman of the world, who, from interested motives, desires: 
that she should marry her brother, Edward Ritchie, instead of the 
lover in whom she has found the ideal companionship of a kindred 
soul. By skilful manipulation of a letter, she is made to believe 
that ke has gone to England to seek a possible reconciliation with a 
living wife rather than to obtain legal evidence of the demise of a 
dead one, and in the agony of grief and humiliation resulting from 
this discovery commits moral suicide in a loveless marriage, reward- 
ing at last the constancy of an oft-rejected suitor. Of course, the 
éclairissement comes when it is too late, and being at this time ina 
phase of religious disbelief, she contemplatescutting the Gordian knot 
of the complication by leaving her adoring and unsuspecting husband. 
From this step she is saved by the influence of Cardinal Newman, 
accidentally seen for a moment, and with the revival of faith comes 
a revulsion of feeling, enabling her to persevere in the hard but 
obvious path of duty. The religious tendencies of her highly emo- 
tional nature have always been towards Catholicism, yet she is 
represented as remaining in the end outside the Church whose teach- 
ing has nevertheless had power to save her from herself. 


My Shipmate Louise. By W. Ciark RussELL. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1890. 


ACH new novel of Mr. Clark Russell’s excites us to fresh ad- 
miration at the ingenuity which can indefinitely vary an 
apparently monotonous theme. ‘The present work, although en- 
titled ‘*The Romance of a Wreck,” is not the story of a shipwreck 
in the ordinary sense, but of a derelict vessel, which is mude the 
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means of transporting the hero and heroine from one series of 
adventures to another. ‘Their original association consists in their 
being fellow-passengers on board an East Indiaman in the good 
old days when the passage was made in sailing vessels round the 
Cape of Good Hope. The motley party on board is graphically 
described, but the voyage is comparatively uneventful until the 
occurrence of the strange series of incidents which render the 
spoiled and insolent beauty, Louise Temple, dependent for com- 
panionship and protection on the man she has persistently ignored 
and slighted. ‘The manner in which he, although secretly loving 
her, contrives to subjugate her haughty temper by his stronger 
will, adds a second and perhaps higher interest to the narration 
of their romantic adventures, and the gradual softening of the girl’s 
character under pressure of misery and desolation makes her an 
engaging figure in the end. The troubles that thicken about them 
in the vessel which rescues them from the wreck, the demeanour 
of the half-insane captain, his tragical end, and the subsequent 
behaviour of the mutinous crew, are vividly portrayed, and the 
interest heightens with the course of the story, until its culmi- 
nation in the final crisis. The author gives us less bad weather 
than we are generally accustomed to from his pen, and the action 
depends throughout rather on human conduct and motives than on 
the intervention of the elements. 


—_—-. 


A Bride from the Bush. By Ernest G. Hornuna. 
London: Smith Elder. 1890. 


oO originality of this tale consists in the character of the heroine, 

and its total incongruity with the new surroundings amid which 
her marriage places her. Reared without a mother’s care in the 
solitude of a remote Australian station, her beauty and fine disposi- 
tion win the affection of a young Englishman of good family and 
position. The story opens with her introduction to his home at 
‘'wickenham, surrounded with an atmosphere of refinement and de- 
corum suitable to his father’s position as an English judge. On this 
home-circle, ruled by gentle good-breeding, the unconventionalities of 
the new-comer burst with the startling effect of a series of hand- 
grenades, and all the efforts of her relatives to condone them are 
frustrated by their perpetual recurrence. Even the reader, natur- 
ally predisposed in favour of the heroine, is driven in the end to 
contess her a most embarrassing inmate, especially as many of her 
solecisms are due not so much to absence of external polish, as to a 
total want of innate delicacy of feeling. Her crowning misdeed, 
the utterance of a loud Coo-ee, the characteristic call of the Austra- 
lian savage, while driving in Hyde Park in the midst of the 
fashionable throng, brings ‘hhome to her such a sense of unfitness for 
her position, that she takes refuge in flight, and makes her way back 
alone to the Antipodes. ‘I'racked and followed thither by her heart- 
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broken husband, who discovers her in the guise of a shepherd, the 
best solution of the problem of their joint lives is arrived at, in their 
determination to return no more to England, but settle in a country 
where the bride’s eccentricities will at least be accepted as a product 


of the soil. 


The Dead Man’s Gift. By Hersert Compton. London: Allen. 
1890. 


YHE author, who calls his tale by the secondary title of “A Tea- 
planter’s Romance,” has described it by its most characteristic 
feature. In choosing as its theatre the tea gardens among the 
spurs of the Himalayas, he has broken new ground in fiction, and 
given to his hero’s adventures a novel setting, evidently described 
from intimate personal knowledge. The various phases of life and 
character among the planters are realistically portrayed in the 
members of the little group among whom Denis Durand is thrown, 
on his arrival in the district of Dalgoorie, and we are shown the 
temptations to which listlessness and ennui expose those condemned 
to the routine of a remote and isolated community. The fragrant 
herb, with the various vicissitudes of its production, plays a large 
part in the plot, which turns mainly on the machinations of a 
swindler, clever enough not only to palm off worthless securities on 
the hero as the price of his property, but also to fabricate evidence 
against him apparently implicating him in his guilty schemes. A 
kindly and straightforward young Englishman, he at first falls an 
unresisting victim, but eventually succeeds in tracking out his 
calumniator and obtaining proof of his own innocence. His loss of 
fortune is amply compensated for by the “ Dead Man’s Gift,” a small 
plantation on the brow of a mountain spur, left him by a retired 
veteran in gratitude for the kindness he has shown him. Here, he 
is all but killed by a terrific landslip, but the accident which nearly 
costs him his life renders him a millionaire through the discovery 
of a deposit of priceless sapphires laid bare by the fall of the cliff. 
Thus poetic justice is fully satisfied, and the good are left flourish- 
ing as they deserve. 


A Wuif' of the Plains By Bret Harte. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1890. 


ges has the author given us a more vivid picture of life 

on the borderland of civilisation in the West, than in his open- 
ing presentment of the emigrant waggon’s slow march across the 
wilderness of the Great Plains. In this waste, the small hero and 
heroine of the tale, Clarence Brant, aged thirteen, and Susy Silsby, 
of seven, contrive to lose themselves without being missed by their 
companions, and thus escape the terrible fate overhanging the 
latter. The whole incident, the boy’s glimpse of a solitary Indian 
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scout, and the subsequent ghastly discovery of the victims of the 
massacre, is told with that vivid dramatic power, producing its effect 
with admirable economy of means, which is the attribute of the true 
artist. The children are rescued by another party, the heroism ot 
the boy in risking his chance of safety in preference to abandoning 
his weaker companion being forcibly contrasted with the baby selfish- 
ness of the latter. 

‘Clarence, in the course of his further adventures, finds himself 
thrown on his own resources in San Francisco, and ultimately makes 
his way to a mining camp, where he comes upon his unknown father, 
outlaw and desperado, yet capable of sacrificing the pleasure of 
claiming the boy to the fear of compromising his future i his own 
evil reputation. In nothing is the author more happy than in the 
delineation of the touches of tenderness that redeem these lawless 
natures, and his story of the brief intercourse between Colonel 
Brant, under the alias of Flynn, the miner, and his wandering son 
is as happy as anything of this kind in his writings. 


A Daughter of King Solomon. By 53D, London: Griffith & 
Farran. 1889. 


a. traditional glory of the reign of Solomon over Israel gives 


interest to atale of which his splendid Court is made the scenic 
background. History is ingeniously blended with fiction in the 
construction of the plot, which turns on the love of Barzillai, a 
young Gileadite chieftain brought up at the Court, for the Princess 
Zibya, the daughter of Solomon’s Egyptian queen, Valpres. The 
story opens with the dedication of the Temple, a gorgeous pageant, 
the details of which are described with minute knowledge of Jewish 
archeology. The hero’s fate, after he has been raised to the pinnacle 
of royal favour by shielding the king from an assassin’s blow, turns 
on an intrigue against him by a rival chief, Shimei the Benjamite, 
in league with a discontented faction of that tribe, who were secretly 
working for the restoration of the House of Saul. Their oppor- 
tunity comes when Barzillai is sent on a mission to Egypt, as by 
their machinations he is made to appear guilty of a bonath of trust, 
whilst he is in reality kidnapped by their orders, and imprisoned in 
a fortress on the borders of the desert. ‘To this region the scene is 
transferred by the despatch of an expedition from Jerusalem to 
subdue some of the turbulent Arabs, who, joined by roving bands of 
semi-outlawed Benjamites, were causing distubances on the frontier. 
In one of the lonely strongholds of these borderers the imprisoned 
prince is.found, just in time to rescue him from imminent death by 
fever and hardship, while his character is cleared at the same time 
by the dying confession of one of his foes. There is then no further 
p> Bose to the ratification of his betrothal to the princess, the de- 
scription of which ceremonial brings the tale to a brilliant and 
satisfactory conclusion. 
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GERMATi PERIODICALS. 


By Canon Betiesuerm, of Aachen 


1. Katholik. 


N the October number Professor Schneid, of Eichstiitt, con- 
tinues his suggestive paper on the liberty of the human will, 
cleverly meeting the objections brought against it by modern philo- 
sophers, and then maintaining the teaching of St. Thomas. Canon 
Rohm, of Passau, treats on the Protestant doctrine of Antichrist 
with a due appreciation of English literature. In the November 
number of the Katholik we have the first of a series of learned papers 
contributed by F. Swithbert Baeumer, a Benedictine, of Maredsous. 
The paper is a weighty contribution to the history ot the Breviary, 
based on wide historical inquiries, and executed with critical power. 
The author traces the reformation of this liturgical book be St. 
Gregory VII. The character of the reform appears to have been 
really an abbreviation of the former offices, and the author finds the 
explanation of it in the ever increasing occupations of the clergy, 
and other external circumstances of the Church. He next reviews 
critically the “ Fontes,” and shows the various points to which the 
reform was extended. 


2. LHisturisch-politische Blatter. 


In September two brilliant articles of Professor Koppler, of 
Tiibingen, treat on the special features of the school of painting 
in the Benedictine monastery of Beuron. The chief productions of 
these monastic artists are to be seen in Beuron, Prague, and Monte 
Cassino. A series of excellent articles dwells on the gradual decline 
of the Catholic Church in Denmark, and the establishment of the 
Reformation. The same causes appear to have operated in Denmark 
as elsewhere in Europe. The large estates of the Church and the 
monastic establishments fell a prey to the avarice of kings and 
nobility, whilst the influence exercised by the Crown in appointing 
clerics to bishoprics became fatal. Public disputations on topics of 
religion camel as useless as in Germany and England, and one of 
the most effective measures for weakening the old Church and pro- 
moting Protestantism was the destruction of the monasteries. 
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Another article discusses the autobiography of Cardinal Bellarmine 
animadverted on by Dr. Dillinger and Professor Reusch. A diligent 
ee of the book leaves no doubt that the great Cardinal’s auto- 

iography is worthy of him, and that it includes not a word which 
could damage either the Cardinal himself or the reputation of the 
Society of Jesus. Déllinger’s glory will die out ere long, but the 
Cardinal’s memory will ever be held in the highest esteem. Still 
other articles treat of Luis Mendez de Quizada, the majordomo and 
intimate friend of the Emperor Charles V.; and I may mention 
another series of papers illustrating the actual condition of the Pro- 
testant Church in Prussia, especially the exertions made to procure 
for the Church a larger amount of liberty from the fetters in which 
it is held by the State. 


3. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


In the October number Father Arndt treats of the relations of 
the “‘ False Demetrius” to the Holy See; Father Haan contributes 
a chapter on Hypnotism; Father H. Pesch comments on the social 
question from an historical point of view; whilst Father Pfiilf writes 
on the “ British Colonial Empire, and its Importance for the Present 
Age.” He sketches the constitutions of various English colonies, 
and their bearing on the question of religion. In the November 
number, we have to mention the suggestive articles: “ All Saints, 
and Veneration of Saints,” by Father Racke; the contribution by 
Father Beissel on the “‘ Begiunings of the Art of Printing; ” and 
last, but not least, the admirable article by Father Scheid on “ The 
Philosophy and Theology of Boethius, and his work ‘Consolatio 
Philosophiw.” After a general survey of the literature treating 
ef this great man, he shows the Christian character of Boethius, 
and by the use of unpublished Roman documents he happily vindi- 
cates the decree by which the Holy See, in December 195, 1883, 
approved of the ancient veneration of Boethius in the diocese of 
Pavia. In the December issue Father von Hammerstein tests by 
Canon Law the Bills of a new Civil Law for Germany, as far 
as they relate to matrimony; Father Zimmermann describes 
Cardinal Newman as a Catholic author; and Father Beissel gives 
an account of a Munich exhibition of objects of art. 


4, Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie (Innsbruck). 


Father Frins continues his articles on the nature of Sin. Father 
Scheid establishes the papal infallibility as exhibited in the canonisa- 
tion of saints. A posthumous article of the late Father Wieser lays 
down some characteristics of Luther, which seem useful for illustrat- 
ing Luther’s moral system. 
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ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 
La Civilta Cattolica, 4 Octobre, 1890. 


The Thirst of Blood.—During the last quarter several articles, 
well worthy of notice, have appeared in the Civilta Cattolica bearing 
on the subject of the tyranny under which Italy is groaning from 
the Masonic sect. We may instance “ Liberty of Conscience” 
(October 18) ; “The Words of the Pope to the Italians ” (Novem- 
ber 1), which is an admirable commentary on the “ Encyclical Letter” 
ofthe Holy Father which heads the number; “The Masonic Influence 
in Italy ” (November 15), being the second article on this subject; 
and, in addition, two articles on the “Jewish Question in Europe” 
(October 4 and November 15), which must be regarded as closely 
connected therewith, owing to the intimate alliance subsisting 
between the Jews and the Freemasons, notably in Italy. But it 
would be impossible to do justice to these several articles by any 
analysis of which our limited space could admit. We must content 
ourselves, therefore, with directing attention to them, and quoting 
a few well-authenticated facts with reference to the initiatory rites of 
the sect, contained in an article, entitled “‘Thirst of Blood,” which 
appeared on October 4, these facts being taken ‘rom the work of the 
well-known Leo Taxil. 

Blood, blood, and always blood, is, as the reviewer observes, the 
infamous badge of our boasted civilisation, and the horrible spectacle 
which regenerated Italy has for a long time been offering to the 
world. A thirst for blood is the characteristic of the brutalised, or 
rather, satanised, man, since hatred to man, the image and creature 
of God, redeemed by the blood of Jesus Christ, and destined to 
occupy in heaven the thrones left vacant by the rebellious angels, 
is connatural to the infernal spirit. We all know what were the 
cruelties and abominations of the ancient Pagan world, over which 
Satan ruled unopposed. The coming of the Redeemer introduced a 
new era—the Christian era of peace and Jove—in which the dignity 
of man was raised from the degradation into which it had fallen, 
his rights reasserted, slavery gradually extinguished, ova sac- 
rificial rites and the hideous spectacles of carnage offered as a 
pastime to assembled multitudes abolished, laws and penalties 
softened, and the horrors of war itself mitigated. But where Satan 
continues to reign supreme, as in parts of Asia and Africa, we still 
behold similar revolting barbarities. And because the nations which 
Christianity had civilised are becoming re-paganised, we see Satan 
again assuming his empire over them and renewing the sanguinary 
practices of past ages. Take, for example, the contempt for lite 
and that savage thirst for blood which is gradually permeating 
society through the operation of the Masonic sect, now domineering 
over a large part of Europe, which sect may be said to be a sort of 
incarnation of that Spirit of Darkness who is the implacable enemy 
of God and man. 
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Wherever this infernal hydra has gained the mastery in a Chris- 
tian State, it has prepared its way to triumph by a hecatomb of 
human victims, and the destruction of all that stood in its way, 
or refused to co-operate with it. ‘This is no mere accident; for it is 
now well known that Masonry, in its higher grades, has erected 
murder into a system, to which its adepts must blindly conform 
under pain of death. From the ninth grade, which is that of the 
Elected Master, and the last of the Blue Freemasonry, begins the 
school of assassination. The postulant swears to immolate to Hiram 
those false brethren who should divulge the Masonic secrets, 
calling down on himself, in case of breaking his oath, the impla- 
cable vengeance of the Order. Then, armed with a dagger, he is 
taken into a sort of cavern, where he is made to strike the figure of 
a man, on this occasion a mere effigy, but which hereafter may be 
of real flesh and blood. The Masonic ritual, in explanation of this 
“ philanthrupic ” ceremony, warns the candidate that he is to obey 
without regard of persons or scruple of conscience, as his sole judge 
is the Architect of the Universe, who, their doctors teach, is the Sun. 
Admonitions follow as to the secrecy and cunning with which the 
deed is to be perpetrated. At an order from their heads, whom they 
do not so much as know, these deluded men now find themselves 
pledged, at what hour they cannot tell, to accept the horrible alter- 
native of assassinating or being. assassinated. The ‘Carboneria,” 
the child of Freemasonry, professed the same principles, as may be 
seen in the statutes of the Alta Vendita of Young Italy, founded 
by Mazzini. A secret tribunal is to pronounce sentence, and 
delegate two of the affiliated to execute it. Refusal would be 
followed by instant death. Moreover, these secret tribunals (Art. 34), 
are declared competent, not only to judge guilty adepts, but to cause 
any person whatsoever to be put to death who has fallen under 
its ban. Under such a sanguinary code, what honest citizen could 
be secure of his life? He need only to be objectionable to this 
Satanic tribunal, to find the cold steel at his throat any day. Is it 
conceivable, not merely that such a banded crew of murderers should 
exist in any civilised country, but that a Government should be found 
to countenance it, and even go so far as to glority its author ? 

But to return to the grades in the school of assassination of the 
Masonic Order. Ifthe Elected Master in the Ninth Grade enters 
on his novitiate of murder, in the tenth he has to become a profi- 
cient in the exercise, being made to pierce with a dagger the severed 
head of some perjured brother, and in the grade of “Sublime Knight 
Elect” (Sublime Cavalier eletto) he receives his consecration in pre- 
sence of three similarly severed heads. Thus, step by step, he 
arrives at the grade of Knight of the Red Cross (Cavalier Kosa Croce), 
which is the eighteenth and highest degree of the Red Masonry. 
The candidate swears on a sword that he will use his arm in defence 
of his Masonic brethren. He is made to contemplate in a trans- 
parency the glorification of Hell, of Satan, and of Cain, the precursor 
of all murderers, and adores Lucifer under the figure of the Sun and 
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the form of fire. His initiation concludes with a sacrilegious parody 
of the Last Supper, which blasphemous impiety is annually repeated 
on the Thursday in Holy Week, at which all the Red Cross Knights 
of the locality are bound to assist. In this banquet, a roasted lamb 
is served up, upon a table of a crucial shape, its head surrounded 
with a crown of thorns, and each of its feet transfixed with a nail. 
The lamb is placed in the centre of the cross; the president then 
cuts off the head and the feet, and casts them into a lighted furnace 
> sacrifice to Lucifer, adored by the Rosa Croce under the form of 
re. 

A more advanced grade of the “sect” is styled the Black Masonry, 
and well it deserves its title. The initiated here rises step by step 
to the grade of the Kadosch Knights (Cavalieri Kadosch), whom Leo 
Taxil, who had experimental acquaintance with all these horrors, 
calls the ‘patented assassins” of Masonry. All the former oaths 
are then renewed, and a more direct adoration is offered to Satan 
under the figure of a serpent. ‘The new Cavalier Kadosch invokes 
him according to the Ritual of the Alta Magia, drawn up by an 
apostate priest, named Constant, and adores him under an infamous 
symbol. He then strikes with a dagger a head surmounted with a 
Papal tiara, and another having a regal crown, by which second act 
he consecrates regicide. After this, he brandishes his dagger against 
heaven, crying, “ Nekam, Adonai”! “ Vengence against thee, Lord; ” 
and recites a prayer to Lucifer, which commences, “Come, O Lucifer, 
come O poor one, calumniated by priests and kings! Come, and let 
me embrace thee, and press thee to my heart ; ” and more in the same 
strain. Whoever desires to see more of this abominable blasphemy 
may consult Leo Taxil’s work. 

How can such hatred of God as the higher grades of Masonry 
reveal be compatible with any Jove of man? But, indeed, we have 
a direct answer to this question in the initiatory r-te of the Kadosch 
Cavalier. Not only, as we see, is he required to strike the effigies of 
Popes and Kings, as the highest representatives of God’s dignity and 
power on earth, but he must seal his initiation by actual murder, if 
possible. and thus make his first essay as a good butcherof man. If 
they have not secured a condemned person, a sheep is substituted, 
but in such wise that the initiated, who is blindfolded, does not per- 
ceive the deception. ‘The wool of the sheep has been closely shaved 
over the heart by the Grand Master, and the hand of the new 
Cavalier is laid upon it, that he may “ feel the beatings of a traitor’s 
heart.” Meanwhile, an assistant, close by, groans, and pleads for 
mercy. “Strike,” says the Grand Master, and the knight strikes, 
persuaded that he is immolating a human victim, and by this inau- 
guration of his career, binding himself to the fulfilment of all future 
similar commands of his superiors. Neither is he undeceived when, 
in another apartment, the veil is removed from his eyes. And 
whence, it may be asked, do these commauds issue to the “ patented 
assassins,” these knights of the dagger? They issue from the 
White Masonry, the supreme council of the Order, divided into 
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three grades, whose programme is comprised in this general 
formula: “ Masonry is the revolution in act, or the permanent con- 
spiracy against political and religious despotism.” Now, we well 
know that by “despotism” the Masonic sect means civil and 
religious authority, in whatever form it may present itself, and in 
whatever person it may be invested. Its manifest intention is to 
cast down both the throne and the altar, and for this object it 
reckons all means lawful—the dagger, poison, dynamite, and every 
other enyine of destruction. 

We have seen the “revolution in act” for the last hundred 
years; and no proof is now needed as to the means employed by the 
Masonic sect to fasten its iron yoke on the neck of the nations. The 
Freemasons themselves, both in their books and at their congresses, 
make their beast of having prepared all the great revolutions which 
for this century past have thrown Europe into disorder and deluged 
it with blood. If Satan had appeared in person in France, he could 
not have made greater havoc of Christians than was made by his 
execrable satellites, designated Masonically as the 33,*,, during the 
closing years of the last century. Like vultures, they next pounced 
on the east of Europe, and, under the shadow of Tanslonts victorious 
arms, impesed their tyranny on the vanquished people, opening 
numerous lodges among'st them, which became so many focuses of 
rebellion against God and the Church. Since the fatal date of the 
great French Revolution countless are the murders of which Masonry 
and its affiliated secret sects have made themselves guilty. Leo 
Taxil gives a long catalogue, confining himself, however, to persons 
of note whom he irrefragably proves to have been the victims of 
Masonic vengeance. Amongst these are numbered many of the 
brethren themselves, but this was because, at the sight of so many 
excesses, they had recoiled or retired from the sect. 

But we can give only a rapid glance at this second portion of the 
article, and still more cursory must be our allusion to the three other 
causes stated by the reviewer as favouring crime in the Italy of to- 
day: these are the absence of religious principles, the unbridled 
license of the passions, and the insufficiency of the penal laws; but 
all these causes, in fact, must be primarily referred to Masonic 
influence, which has invaded and corrupted teaching, legislation, 
government, science, art, and public morals. Italy, in short, the 
ancient mother of Christian civilisation, and mistress of the fine arts 
and refined manners, has now the unhappy primacy of brutal crime 
and blood-shedding. Suffice it to say that, according to the judicial 
statistics lately published, homicides and grave injuries inflicted, 
which were followed by death, amounted, in the two years 1887-1888,. 
to the portentous number of 5566. Now what can be the cause of 
this increase of ferocity but the unloosing of the passions? the 
miserable and necessary consequence of modern atheism and mate- 
rialism, in which Masonry, by means of their schools, of the press, 
of evil laws, and a bad, incompetent Government, has been for a 
considerable time past training the youth of Italy and its people. 
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The malefactor, unrestrained by a single sentiment of compassion 
or justice, and undeterred by the fear of God, in whom he no 
longer believes, has nothing to hold him back but the dread of 

unishment. The penalty of death being now abolished in Italy, he 
has little to apprehend from the hand of the law, particularly if he 
belongs to the sect, as then the police would not venture to arrest 
him, and if they did, neither jury nor judge would dare to convict 
and condemn him; indeed, all criminals, owing to the vicious ad- 
ministration of justice, introduced by the Freemasons for their own 
ends, stand the best chance of being acquitted, on one plea or another, 
however black their offences ; or, if they should be sentenced to a 
temporary imprisonment, they are pretty sure to emerge mad with 
vindictive rage, which, not unfrequently, they will proceed on the 
very day of their release to discharge on some peaceful and inoffen- 
sive citizen. 


FRENCH PERIODICALS. 


Revue des Questions Historiques. Paris: Juillet. Octobre 1890. 


Did the French Clergy pay Taxes before the Revolu- 
tion ?—Nothing has done so much to excite ill-teeling against the 
French clergy as the oft-repeated assertion that, with all their 
wealth, they paid no taxes before the Revolution. M. Taine has 
directed the keenest shafts of his ridicule against the various devices 
adopted by the priests to evade taxation. He even goes so far as to 
say that, instead of paying, they actually contrived to help themselves 
out of the public funds. ‘The magnificent volume, “L’An, 1789,” by 
M. Hippolyte Gautier, is full of contemporary caricatures, represent- 
ing the clergy, under various guises, as the devourers of the sub- 
stance of the poor. And it is accepted as a commonplace among 
English writers that the clergy paid no direct taxes whatever. The 
Abbé Bourgain, who writes on the subject in the July number of the 
Revue, might be thought to have undertaken a task which had 
better have been left alone; but it must be acknowledged that he has 
demolished for ever the calumny heaped upon his brethren. He 
has been at the pains to rake up countless old documents, and to go 
through complicated calculations, to show that the clergy contributed, 
and contributed largely, to the burdens of the State. He does not 
deny—no one does—that the clergy did not come under the ordi- 
nary laws of taxation. What he proves convincingly is, that by 
their own laws, passed in their own assemblies, they voted enormous 
sums under various titles. English readers will not need to be 
reminded that until 1664 the clergy of England were exempt from 
the ordinary taxes, and retained the right of taxing themselves. It 
requires little knowledge of history to know that under such a system 
the wealth of the Church was the most fruitful source of revenue to 
powerful monarchs. ‘l'o accuse the priests of paying nothing is like 
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saying that a man who pays out of his right-hand pocket is a de- 
faulter, while one who pays out of his left-hand pocket is a contributor. 
M. Bourgain takes four typical periods: 1, the reign of Philip le 
Bel; 2, Francis I. and Henry II.; 3, Louis XV. and Louis XVI. ; 
and 4, the Constituent Assembly. The first two periods are examined 
with much erudition, but as they are mainly of antiquarian interest, 
they need not detain ushere. The following list, however, will give 
some idea of the extent of the contributions made by the clergy 
during the second period :—1542, four-tenths ; 1543, four-tenths ; 
1544, one-tenth ; 1545, four-tenths ; 1546, four-tenths; 1547, four- 
tenths; 1548, four-tenths; 1549, four-tenths; 1550, two-tenths; 
1554, four-tenths, &c. &ce. In 1557 the contribution actually 
amounted to nine-tenths! 

It would take too much of our space to describe at any length the 
system of clerical taxation under Louis XV. and Louis XVI. The 
clergy were divided into the “clergy of France” and the “foreign 
clergy "—the latter belonging to Artois, Franche Comté, Alsace and 
other recently acquired provinces. Each body was under different 
regulations. The clergy of France had two assemblies : the ordinary 
assembly, which met every ten years to renew the contract for the 
rents of the Hotel de Ville; and the little assembly, which met five 
years after the other to hear the accounts of the Receiver-General, 
and, above all, to vote subsidies. Advanced politicians will, perhaps, 
be surprised to find that, nearly two hundred years ago, the French 
clergy had adopted an admirable system of progressive taxation. The 
poorer benefices paid one twenty-fourth and sometimes less ; while 
the richest benefices were taxed to one-fourth of their value, and 
even higher. From the year 1715 to the year 1789, the clergy con- 
tributed 950,000,000 francs (present value), that is to say, on an 
average, about 13,000,000 francs a year. This does not, however, 
include the enormous sums raised on loans for the benefit of the 
State, the interest on which, in the year 1784, amounted to nearly 
12,000,000 francs. Thus, before the summoning of the States- 
General, the clergy were paying on an average 25,000,000 francs a 

ear. 
The generosity—ought we to say folly ?—of the clergy under the 
Constitutent Assembly is well known. They offered to lend the 
State 400,000,000 francs—an immense sum in those days—the interest 
and sinking fund to be raised by themselves. But it was no good, 
Robbers are not to be put off with half the plunder; so the revolu- 
tionists took all. 

M. Bourgain’s article would have gained in value by being con- 
densed, and by the omission of remarks on men and events, 
interesting indeed in themselves, but out of place in a paper on 
taxation. 

The Election of Urban VI.—M. Noel Valois contributes to the 
October number a learned article on the origin of the Great Schism. 
He is of opinion that the last word has by no means been said on 
the question. There still exists a mass of unpublished documents 
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bearing on the subject, and even the published evidence has not been 
handled in such a way as to leave nothing more to be done. 
M. Valois’ paper claims only to add some matter hitherto unnoticed, 
and to attempt to sift and value the evidence already known concern- 
ing one branch, but that a most important one. After a long and 

atient investigation he leans to the conclusion that the election of 
Urban VI. was valid. There is no doubt that the cardinals were 
acting under the influence of fear; but it is not certain that had they 
been free from all compulsion they would not have voted for Prig- 
nano. They had courage enough to brave the threats of the mob 
by not yielding to the clamour “ Romano lo volemo.” They after- 
wards—at least the majority—accepted Urban as pope. M. Valois 
is careful to say that there is only a presumption in favour of the 
validity of the election. For my part, I must acknowledge that the 
evidence produced by him seemed to me to point to the opposite 
conclusion. But every one who has examined the subject will agree 
with him in condemning the subsequent conduct and language of the 
cardinals. 

The Third Order of St. Francis and Feudalism.—The Holy 
Father, Leo XIII., has over and over again insisted on the spread 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, as one of the most powerful 
remedies for the social evils of the day. ‘The saint’s latest, and it 
would seem best, biographer, the Abbé le Monnier, points out that 
the Third Order gave the deathblow to feudalism in the thirteenth 
century. ‘Tertiaries often wonder at the rules forbidding to carry 
offensive weapons and to take solemn oaths, except under certain 
conditions. In the Middle Ages these regulations had far-reaching 
consequences. ‘The very basis of feudalism was the solemn engage- 
ment which bound the vassal to his lord, and entailed the duty of 
rendering him military service. It is no wonder that the nobles at 
first opposed the Third Order, and appealed to the gen to suppress 
it, or at least to alterits rules. But Honorius ILI. sided with the 
sons of St. Francis, while Gregory IX., his successor, is said to 
have suggested these very rules to the holy founder some years 
before. 

Other articles of interest in these numbers are “ L’Hospice 
National du Tribunal Révolutionnaire,” “ Berangére, Reine d’Angle- 
terre, Dame du Mans,” “La Suppression des ‘l'empliers,” “ L’Uni- 
versité de Paris, au XIIIe Siécle.” The English reader will note 
that the “Courrier Anglais” is from the able pen of “ M. le 
Chanoine J. Moyes.” 

T. B.S. 
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Memoir of Sir James Marshall, C.M.G., Knight Commander of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great. Taken chiefly from his own 
letters. By W. R. Browntow, Canon of Plymouth. London: 
Burns & Oates, Limited. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 1890. 


hoe BROWNLOW’S Memoir of Sir James Marshall forms a 

biography of especial interest. It is that of a Catholic public 
man in the world, whose life, made up of actions in themselves good 
end noble, was based upon high Christian principles, which permeated 
it throughout its course. Sucha record has for many greater charms 
ef attraction, and a far more touching influence for good, than the 
example of one who should professionally, so to say, have engaged 
himself to a saintly life. Singleness of purpose, strong sense of duty, 
lofty aims, joined to an ardent and energetic character, are especially 
prominent in this interesting Memoir, and lend a significant unity to 
the several phases of Sir James’s diversified career. Whilst, at the 
same time, the overruling action of that Divine wisdom which 
“ reacheth from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly,” 
is discernible, from first to last. 

His life appears, indeed, as a series of successive steps whereby 
a gracious Providence is leading him on, with at times seem- 
ingly rude shocks, to his appointed end. The change of conviction on 
the subject of episcopacy, which caused his father to sacrifice, for 
conscieuce sake, his position in Edinburgh enter the Anglican 
ministry, and reside in England, prepared the way. The accident by 
which James, whilst still at school, lost his right arm, effectually closed 
to him the field of military glory in India, to which his ardent and 
adventurous spirit had so early aspired. Thus, through a combination 
of providential circumstances, he was led to Oxford, and to adopt as 
his profession in life the Anglican ministry. 

Though the position of a clergyman was not that of his natural 
preference or of his own seeking, yet when once engaged in it, he not 
only embraced it, but threw himself into what he conceived to be its 
spirit and duties with the greatest ardour, directing all his thoughts 
und energy to acquit himself worthily, according to his light and 
knowledge, as a faithful minister of God, by living an exemplary and 
self-sacrificing life, and devoting himself entirely to labour for the 
good of those entrusted to his care. Whilst thus spending his zeal on 
others, he was himself being led on—in wondrously strange ways—as 
though through force of outward circumstances beyond his control, by 
the secret workings of grace, to a fuller knowledge of doctrinal truth, 
and a deeper spiritual experience, which brought him eventually to 
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the revelation of the Catholic Church and the certitude of Divine 
faith. 

The process of conversion from Anglicanism to Catholicism is in 
many cases, and, perhaps, as the more general rule, a protracted course 
of gradual conviction, and, at least in its later stages, one of much 
inward distress and spiritual trial. The first glimmerings of true light 
that break in upon the soul are but very feeble, ineffectual to dispel 
the darkness, but serving rather to make visible to the soul the 
shadows and mists amidst which it dwells, and which it takes still for 
realities, This feeble light gives but a very indistinct vision of the as 

et unknown and still far off City of Peace; and only obscurely 
indicates, or but dimly illumines, the path that leads thereto. It is 
indeed, in the words of St. Peter, “as a light shining in a dark place ; ” 
which shows itself faintly and fitfully, and unless well attended to, 
may easily be lost to sight. Together with this light, and in the 
measure of its shining and of the attention given to it, there grows 
up in the soul a painful distrust of that religious system with which 
alone it has been familiar, whence alone it has derived whatever 
spiritual helps and consolations it has ever enjoyed, and wherein it 
had found so many grounds for thankfulness on account of mercies 
vouchsafed and benefits received. 

Such a change of feeling towards a religious system that a man has 
become attached to, confided in, and learnt to love, and which, as 
regards his own past spiritual experience has come to be, so to say, 
part of his very self, is distressingly painful, causing ground for much 
heart-searching and anxiety, as well as suspicion of his own fickleness 
or ingratitude, just as when we begin to lose confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of some old friend whom we have long been used to think of 
as well tried, and to be depended on. Anxious questionings present 
themselves, moreover, as to the meditated exchange ; for whatspiritual 
goods the Anglican haswhere he is, however imperfect and unsatisfactory 
he may feel them tobe, are, nevertheless, possessed, known, and realised 
as matters of his personal experience, whilst those to which he aspires 
elsewhere are necessarily yet indefinite, because outside his knowledge. 

This difficulty is greatly increased by the misconception there is 
outside the Church as to the nature of divine faith ; for the teaching 
is current amongst Anglicans that, so far from a state of incertitude being 
incompatible with true faith, it is, on the contrary, its ordinary con- 
comitant, and, in a sense, of its very nature; that, consequently, since 
doubt is the normal condition and trial of faith, an Anglican, in seek- 
ing for certitude is acting the coward’s part, and casting aside his 
appointed cross, 

Catholics often fail to understand this anxiety and distress through 
which many an Anglican has to pass before finding his way to the 
Catholic Church. They seem to think that the greatest sacrifice 
which a convert has had to make is that of family ties, worldly position, 
or temporal emolument. Sacrifices such as these may be great indeed, 
and, no doubt, deter some from embracing the truth ; but for others 
they are not at all those that cost them the most. 
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The foregoing remarks have been here made because they bear directly 
on the subject of Canon Brownlow’s Memoir. The writer of this no- 
tice—who had known James Marshall well from early boyhood, at 
school, and at Oxford, and had shared in his intimate thoughts during 
his Anglican ministry—had himself been received into the Catholic 
Church some nine months before his friend, and during that interval 
was in frequent correspondence with him. He knew well Mr: 
Marshall’s difficulties, and how he was following the guidance of 
such light as was being vouchsafed to him in his darkness, “ until 
the day dawned and the morning star arose in his heart.” Where- 
upon he was not incredulous to the heavenly vision: but straight- 
way, after counting the cost, he reckoned all the loss as so much 
gain, made the sacrifice of everything that was most dear to him in 
life to secure that pearl of great price, the gift of Divine faith in the 
Catholic Church, 

The letters received after his conversion abounded in expressions of 
deepest thankfulness, joy, and peace, breathing at the same time senti- 
ments of ardent devotion and most tender piety; and this, though he 
felt so keenly that his career in life was broken up, his occupation 
gone, and that he was without prospects for the future. ‘This devo- 
tion of faith was not evanescent, as it is with some converts when their 
first fervour is past, but waxed more solid and practical. He lost not his 
confidence in God amidst trials: and Divine providence opened to him 
a way, first into the community of St. Charles, where, with holy 
pride he took the name of Brother Bernard, and then amongst the 
teaching staff of the school at the Edgbaston Oratory. Though neither 
of these positions was such as he would have chosen for himself, nor 
the best suited to his natural character and aspirations, he bore him- 
self in them with the greatest cheerfulness, and, by making light of 
difficulties and overcoming repugnances, found happiness and content- 
ment in fulfilling their duties, and at the same time won the esteem 
and affection of all those who were associated with him. 

The writer knew and corresponded with Mr. Marshall during those 
years; but was more often brought personally in contact with him 
during his residence at Manchester after his call to the bar. This 
was on many accounts perhaps the most trying period of his life. In 
his legal practice he had to labour under great disadvantages. He 
had entered upon his profession comparatively late in life; and he 
was a Catholic. It was not easy to get briefs, whilst the work that 
did offer was, for the most part, of a sort distasteful to him. He felt 
disappointment at not being engaged in any of the suits that had 
place at that time, to which Catholics were a party ; and saw that he 
could not count on any support in his profession from those of his 
own religion. He knew, indeed, that this could hardly be otherwise, 
since a case where Catholic interests were at stake would be all the 
more liable to prejudice and failure, should it be defended by a~ 
Catholic advocate. His life at this time was a lonely one, with but 
little congenial society ; and, whilst his actual surroundings tended to 
depress him, there seemed to be no prospect of improvement in the ’ 
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future, Still he bore up bravely, and took an active part in works of 
zeal and charity, as opportunity offered; but much disappointment 
attended these efforts. 

A series of letters written at this time in a less cheery tone than 
was his wont, was at length closed by one that was like a sudden out- 
burst of bright sunshine from a clouded sky, announcing the result to 
himself of a charitable bazaar, in which he had been taking great 
active interest, viz., his engagement to be married. His sanguine, 
buoyant temperament at once re-asserted itself. Full of hopeful 
energy, he soon set himself to provide a home for his expected bride. 
Leaving his solitary apartments, he took a house, which he furnished, 
in a suburb of Manchester: succeeded in getting several pupils, and 
everything was in train for the realisation of his happy prospects. A 
heavy blow indeed it was when, at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war his pupils had to go back to France and Germany, and his home 
was broken up. Then for a time all these happy hopes were crushed ; 
but not so his energy and courage. He now made up his mind to 
take whatever post might present itself in any part of the world; and 
when a judgeship on the Gold Coast was offered him he at once 
accepted it. Some of his friends and relations thought it a rash 
enterprise thus to sever himself from the advantages of England, and 
to go out toa strange, far off, uncivilised country, about which the 
most then generally known was that its climate was eminently un- 
healthy, and very often fatal to Europeans. It seemed a sorry field, 
indeed, for beginning life over again. But “there’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will ;” and that gracious 
Providence was over Mr. Marshall directing his steps. 

Arrived at his destination, he at once devoted himself with all his 
characteristic energy to his new official duties; and it was not long 
before he succeeded in completely winning for himself the respectful 
esteem, confidence, and affection of the Chiefs to whom he was Judiciai 
Assessor, and of the whole native population. With the Ashanti war, 
which broke out soon after, the ill-starred Gold Coast became alive 
with interest, and the obscure town of Cape Coast rose into consider- 
able prominence, as the headquarters of the English expedition. What 
great service Judge Marshall rendered to the army in the conduct of 
the war, through his personal influence over the natives, will be learnt 
from Canon Brownlow’s memoir. All the surrounding circumstances 
of place and time combined to bring Judge Marshall into notice, led 
to his promotion, and thus gave him a position in which his beneficial 
influence over the native population had a wider scope, and he was 
enabled to do so much for the cause of Catholic Missions in West 
Africa. 

_Now that all is over, it may well be thought that his sphere of work, 
which at first sight looked so unpromising, was precisely the one best 
suited for developing and bringing into exercise those personal talents 
and gifts in which he particularly excelled. Amongst these—besides 
what might be characterised as his strong, ardent, and buoyant energy, 
which led him to success in spite of difficulties—his chief forte was a 
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remarkable power of influence over others, whereby without effort he 
attached them to himself, and won their confidence and love. This 
was noticeable in him from early years. He was always a general 
favourite at school and college. Quick and sensitive from his ardent 
temperament, he was ever generous and noble. None who knew him 
will forget the charm of his frank and genial manner, his cheery 
cordial welcome, his warm grasp of the hand, his pleasant tones, his 
hearty, joyous laughter. Whilst he was a favourite with persons of 
every rank and station, he showed his sympathies especially for those 
of humbler position, and most of all for the suffering and oppressed. 
We marvel not then at the great popularity, which the Memoir tells 
us he won in West Africa, where he was looked up to, beloved, and 
trusted in, by the chiefs and people, the struggling Catholic mis- 
sionaries, and the poor slaves, as their principal patron and protector. 

The readers of Sir James Marshall’s life will be consoled to find 
that his Christian heroism and virtues obtained at length their merited 
reward. His fondest hopes of that domestic happiness, which had 
seemed to be destroyed, were completely realised; whilst his public 
services both to his country, and to the Catholic Church, met with 
due recognition, and were recompensed with honour, first by his 
Sovereign, and later on by the Vicar of Christ. All this is told in 
Canon Brownlow’s admirable biography, which is all the more valu- 
able, because it is so full of Sir James Marshall’s own letters, which 
reveal to us his beautiful character as nothing else could, 

In a life where all is replete with interest, it is difficult to single out 
particular incidents ; but amongst passages which may be thought the 
most touching, is that which tells us with what spirit of faith he took 
counsel on, and conscientiously weighed before God, the pros and 
cons, as to his last return to Africa; the record of his audience with 
our Holy Father, Leo XIII. ; and the closing scene of his blessed death, 
of which, though it came unexpectedly with but short summons, may 
well be said : 

Nothing in his life, 
Became him like the leaving it ; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death. 


These and other most interesting incidents are described very 
graphically and with full detail in Canon Brownlow’s Memoir, which 
those must read for themselves who would rightly appreciate Sir 
James Marshall’s life and character. It is much to be hoped that the 
little book will gain a very wide circulation both for its own intrinsic 
worth, and the edification which it will afford; and also, because 
thereby will be furthered the cause of Catholic Missions in West 
Africa, which Sir James Marshall had so deeply at heart ; since what- 
ever profits accrue from the sale of the work will be applied to that 
object. 
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La Vie de Saint Ignace de Loyola, d’aprés Pierre Ribadeneira, son 
premier historien. Par le P. Cuartes Crain, S.J. Paris: E. 
Plon, Nouritt et Cie. 1890. 


[* this superb volume both pen and pencil have succeeded in a marked 
i. manner in doing honour to the memory of the saintly founder of the 
Society of Jesus. And first as to the share which FatherClair’s pen hasin 
it. He remarks in his preface, truly enough, that Saint Ignatius has 
not wanted for biographers: Ribadeneira, Gonzales, Orlandini, Maffei, 
and others too numerous even to name here, have written lives, well 
known and esteemed. Two, however, are the most usually read in 
French, those by Bonhours and Bartoli; and, whilst the latter is 
known to the French reader only in an imperfect translation, and has, 
besides, faults of its own, the life by Bonhours (“one of the ablest 
and most judicious of the modern French critics in polite literature,” 
as Alban Butler has it), is generally cold, solemn, and—*“ peu interes- 
sant ”—not so interesting as it might be. Father Clair can think 
of nothing more iikely to meet the taste and requirements of the 
present time than Ribadeneira, the first life of the Saint published ; 
and accordingly in the present volume he gives a translation of 
Ribadeneira, made from the excellent Barcelona edition of 1885. 
We are of Father Clair’s opinion: Ribadeneira is not only, as he 
remarks, a well-informed and honest witness—he had known the Saint 
intimately—but his style has a quaint beauty which does not evaporate 
in the translation, and that “flavour” of piety, which is a con- 
spicuouscharm in all the lives he wrote. Since Ribadeneira’s death, how- 
ever (1611), not a few details of both interest and importance to the 
subject have become known, and there is this objection to him, that 
he intermingles with his direct narrative discussions of small interest 
nowadays. Father Clair has met this double difficulty by incor- 
porating in each chapter with the translation, in one continuous text 
marked apart, his own supplementary commentary and remarks. The 
result is what one would not have anticipated—a recital of sustained 
interest. This afterpart of each chapter is generally full of the most 
interesting details gathered from every hand. As to the Saint’s name— 
to take an example not of the first importance or interest, but which 
is interesting, and happens to come before us—Ribadeneira says he 
was haptised liiigo, but, he adds, we will in our work use Ignatius, 
by which he was better known. Alban Butler, too, says Iiigo or 
Ignatius. Iiigo, however, we learn from Father Clair, is the name of 
a Spanish saint, who was second abbot of the Benedictine monastery 
of Ojia, in the province of Burgos; and he notes, in passing (as we 
may after him), that the monks of this famous abbey, in the middle 
ages, taught deaf mutes that system of lip speaking which is now so 
much lauded as a new method of modern invention. The Saint 
appears to have chosen the name Ignatius, later, partly as being (whilst 
something like Iiigo in sound) a known name in Italy and France, 
and partly from his devotion to the great martyr of Antioch. 

Any detailed criticism of this large volume would be impossible, 
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even if needed, in a brief notice. We have read a greater portion of 
it with uniform feelings of pleasure. The volume can be cordially 
recommended to the Catholic public. The artistic portion of the work 
is up to the best tradition of the publishers—the Messrs. Plon. 
Ffteen etchings and heliogravures, full page size, are the more ambitious, 
but not the only illustrations—nearly every other page is lit up with 
some engraving, facsimile of a medal, or an antique engraving, portraits of 
the Saint, scenes in his life, and views of the churches of his Order, or 
delightful bits of Spanish scenery, the places hallowed by his residence, 
or the earlier scenes of his life of grace. The whole work is a monu- 
ment, worthy of its grand subject. 





Holy Wisdom ; or, Directions for the Prayer of Contemplation, de. 
By the Ven. Father Aucustine Baker, O.S.B. Edited by the 
Right Rey. Assor Sweeney, O.S.B. London: Burns & Oates. 


T is pleasing to be able to welcome a fresh issue of a book so solid 
and so undying as Sancta Sophia, or “ Holy Wisdom,” as the 
publishers have now preferred to call it. All the original prefatory 
matter is retained, as also is Abbot Sweeney’s useful preface with the 
notes added by him. Indeed, this reprint is word for word the same 
as the edition of 1876. There was room for a new Preface, based 
upon a fresh examination of Father Baker’s MSS. Our own opinion 
is that Father Serenus Cressy put far more original work into what 
he calls his ‘‘ digest” than is generally supposed. Cressy was an 
enthusiast, a first class writer, and one of the ablest men of his age. 
If we are not mistaken it will be found that, in taking Father Baker’s 
treatise and working them into this collection, he has put new life and 
spirit into them, giving them a strength and felicity of expression, and 
a literary form which were in great measure wanting in the originals, 
Father Sweeney’s preface, it will be remembered, goes into some 
detail on the subject of Affective Prayer; and, here as well in the 
notes at p. 490 seg., he defends Father Baker from the charge of 
“‘Quietism.” Those who have read “ John Inglesant,” will recall the 
figure of Hugh (Serenus) Cressy, and how the writer makes him out 
to be at one with Molinos, who, in his turn, is described as a con- 
fessor, persecuted by the Jesuits, in the cause of spiritual prayer. 
Mr. Shorthouse’s ideas of prayer were as hazy as his notions of the 
Church, and a man who could be contented with a Church of England 
that has only been realised by about two dozen people might well 
entertain a corresponding chimera on the subject of contemplation. 
If any one, having read “John Inglesant,” wishes to see what 
Cressy’s views on “ Quietism” really were, he will find them in this 
book. But the passages most strongly objected to in Sancta Sophia 
have been those in which the author explains his theory of inward 
spiritual direction. This was particularly suspected at the time the 
book appeared, on account of its resemblance to the Calvinistic tenet 
of the “ private spirit.” Cressy entirely disposes of the objection in 
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his admirable Preface. For the rest, the book is, as we have said, 
solid ; a soul aspiring to perfection, and to interior prayer will find in 
it, not words, but real experience and working advice; whilst the 
literary form is worthy of the age which produced such English 
books as the translation of the “Spiritual Conflict,” and ‘St. Peter's 
Complaint.” 


“Old English Ascetic Books.” Vol. II.—The Great Sacrifice of the 
New Law, Expounded by the Figures of the old. 8th Edition. 
J.ondon : Printed for Matthew Turner, at the Lamb, in High 
Holborn. Permissu Superiorum. 1687. By James Dymock, 
a Clergyman.—Edited by Orpy Suiptey. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1890. 


‘ TIVHE present is in no sense to be considered,” writes the editor, “ as 
an exact reproduction nor as a crititical edition of Fr. Dymock’s 
Great liberties, from a literary point of view have been 
taken with the text, in order to make the book of use to readers in 
the present age, and the thoughts and ideas of the author have been re- 
produced in language not always literally as it was at first written, but, 
whilst keeping some of his own quaint and forcible expressions, as it 
is believed the author would have written had he lived in the nine- 
teenth century.” Writing, as the editor does, for a devotional purpose, 
he has taken undoubtedly the right course, and we cannot better in- 
troduce the work to our readers than by summarising his interesting 
historical preface. James Dymock wasin all probability of the family 
of the Dymokes, of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire, one of whom, Robert 
Dymoke, Hereditary Champion of England, died in gaol for the 
Catholic faith in 1580. James was educated and ordained abroad, 
and came to the English mission from Paris. In 1671 he appears to 
have been chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk ; and in 1676, probably to 
the Portuguese Ambassador. Through the Rev. John Gother, the 
secular clergy were enabled, in 1686, to convert into a chapel Fish- 
monger’s Hall, in Lime Street, London, during the brief sunshine 
of the reign of James II. The Rev. Andrew Giffard was placed in 
charge, and Fr. Dymock was his assistant. The chapel being made 
over within six months to the Jesuits, Fr. Dymock removed 
elsewhere, and at the Revolution returned to the Continent. He 
resided at St. Arnoul-des-Bois, near Chartres, and was still living 
in 1718. He wrote several works, of which the subject of our notice 
was the most popular—in ten years from its first appearance it went 
through eight editions. 

The work is divided into three parts, whereof the first is mainly 
doctrinal, on Sacrifices in general; the second explains from beginning 
to end the several parts of the Mass, and the third gives practical 
directions for hearing Mass, interspersed with devout prayers. 
The spirit of Fr. Dymock’s devotional treatise is strongly marked 
by the characteristics that distinguished the piety of our Catholic fore- 
fathers during the ages of persecution; a subdued, penitential tone, 
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great unction, and a strictly theological phraseology, characteristics 
noticeable in such compositions as the “Jesus Psalter,” and other 
prayers preserved to us from that age, by Bishop Challoner in “The 
Garden of the Soul.” 

A deep interest attaches to works like this from the part they had 
in forming that spiritual character of our fathers of which Archbishop 
Ullathorne wrote : “If we compare the whole spirit of our lives with 
theirs, they often had a stability of soul, a moral strength, and an indi- 
vidual force of character, together with power of self-abnegation, to 
build up the Christian man such as we rarely find in this age. ‘Their 
religion was all in all to them. ‘They knew the Cross of Christ, and 
felt the Cross, and were comforted by the Cross.” With one short, 
quaint sample of Fr. Dymock’s teaching, we take leave of the book. 
Explaining the Communio of the Mass of the Most Holy Trinity, he 
writes : 

The cheerful tune for this Antiphon is prefigured to us in the Second Book 
of Kings, where it is said of David that when he brought the Ark of the 
Covenant into his city he danced before it with all his might. This mysterious 
dance, says a great. Doctor of the Church,,is an admirable picture ot a Chris- 
tian life. For, as in dancing all the steps are ordered according to the tune 
and cadence of the music, so, in a Christian life, all the steps should be ordered 
— to the sound and harmony of the Word of God, as being the rule 
of our lives. 


PRIESTS’ BOOKS. 


. Compendium Juris Canonici. Auctore S. B. Sairn, S.T.D. 
Neo Eboraci, &c.: Benziger FF. 1890. 


2. Vade Mecum Confessariorum. Auctore P. SatvatToreE DE 
Puiirris. Parisiis: Sumptibus P. Lethielleux. 


. Jus Canonicuin Generale. Auctore A. PiLLetTtT.  Parisiis = 
Sumptibus Lethielleux. 


. Praxis Synodalis. Editioemendata. Neo Eboravi: Benziger FF. 
1888. 


. Impedimentorum Matrimonii Synopsis. Auctore G. ALLEGRE. 
Paris: Delhomme et Briguet. 1889. 


». Thesaurus Sacerdotum. A Patre Srepastiano, C.P. Dublin : 
James Duffy & Co. 


ite D. N. Jesu Christi Monotesseron Evangelicum, quod ex 
quatuor Evangelistarum verbis contraxit P. Gzoraius Heser, S.J.. 
Novam editionem curavit Jacosus Brucker, SJ. Tornaci = 
Desclée, Lefebvre. 1889. 


. Catechismus ex decreto Concilit Tridentini ad Parochos. 'ornaci: 
Typis Soc, S. Joannis Evang. (Desclée, Lefebvre). 1890. 


HE well-known author of the “ Elements of Ecclesiastical Law” 
here furniskes, for the use of the clergy and seminaries of the 
United States, a Latin text-book of Canon Law. Bearing the 
imprimatur of the Archbishop of New York, it undertakes to go 
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through the ordinary headings which are found intext-books of this kind. 
It will be found useful in England as well as in America. The law of the 
Church in this country is, in many respects, similar to that in force 
among the English-speaking populations of North America. Most of 
what relates to Ordination, for example, to Missions, and to Pains and 
Penalties, will be found practically identical. Dr. Smith, whose 
learning and carefulness are universally acknowledged here as among 
his own people, has adopted the plan of inserting in his Latin text 
numerous English translations of phrases and sentences. The advan- 
tage of this is that the student learns to understand Latin terms in 
their equivalent English. The work is a compendium, and in almost 
every page there are references to the author’s larger work and to 
standard publications on Canon Law. But it is sufficiently full for a 
seminaty course, and not too brief to give the ordinary mis- 
sionary a working acquaintance with the principles and methods of a 
science which it is a mistake to think is obsolete. The writer's 
chapters on Matrimony and on Censures, for example, will perhaps 
furnish some of us with new ideas. "We have noticed few omissions, 
but, perhaps, under the head of Regulars some notice should have 
been given of the obligation of the bishop to examine, before profes- 
sing a nun, ‘an sit coacta vel seducta, an sciat quod agat.” And in 
speaking, however briefly, of the “offerings” of the flock, there 
should be laid down very explicitly the luminous principle that 
a donation must be applied according to the intention of the 
giver. 

2. The object of this little brochure is to furnish priests with an 
easy manual of theology for the purpose of hearing confessions. It 
may be useful as a book to refer to, and to refresh the memory. But 
it is not the kind of work which should be recommended to beginners, 
or to those who have not made good studies. Compendiums which 
lay down no principles and give no reasons are very unfitted to fur- 
nish the mind with anything worthy the name of science ; and without 
an acquaintance with scientific method, a confessor might learn by 
heart any number of decisions without being a safe minister of the 
Sacrament of Penance. We do not like some of the writer’s dicta. For 
example, he says that Suspension can be inflicted without any previous 
admonition, verbally, and even for a trivial fault; which is misleading, 
to say the least. Then in treating of Matrimony, he omits to say 
that the bishop is the proper judge in all “ causes” which affect the 
JSorum externum. It is but fair to say, however, that the first page 
states that the work is approved by the Archbishop of Salzburg and 
two other bishops, and that this is the fourth edition. 

3. This seems, as far as we have examined it, a wonderfully clear, 
full, and methodical manual of Canon Law, by a Professor of the 
Catholic faculty of Lille. It is brief, and beautifully printed. The 
latest decisions are everywhere incorporated. 

4, The handbook of a Diocesan Synod (including what relates to a 
Provincial Synod as well), published by the authority of the Arch- 
bishop of New York, will be found portable, well-printed, and 
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correct. We may observe that the musical notation of the various 
pieces is given in the text. 

5. This is the fourth edition of Canon Allegre’s excellent exposition 
of the impediments to marriage. 

6. This is a well-intentioned little book, compiled by Father 
Sebastian Keens, Passionist, and issued with the imprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Dublin and of the Provincial of the Passionists. It 
contains a number of Latin prayers, preparation for Mass, Litanies, 
meditations, &c. There is also a large amount of useful controversial 
matter, in the shape of citations from the Fathers (in English) on the 
Mass and other subjects. Finally, there is an ample selection of 
formulas and absolutions for all sorts of occasions. It is a pity there 
are so many misprints in the Latin. The prayer, “ Ego volo celebrare 
Missam,” has some half-dozen words in it beyond what are found in 
the Raccolta. And the author does not seem to be correct in stating 
that one who uses the indulgenced crucifix in order to practise the 
devotion of the “ Via crucis,” must move about ; it is sufficient if he 
sits still or kneels in one place. 

7. Father George Heser was an Austrian Jesuit, and the author of 
two commentaries on the Psalms. His monotesseron is designed 
primarily for the clergy. The Gospel text is presented, not for study 
but for meditation, and divided into 365 chapters, each providing 
enough matter for the day. It is mainly scriptural, but Patristic 
texts afford needed explanations, and rules for meditation are added 
in an appendix. Heser’s work hus stood the test of time; it needs no 
further commendation. 

8. This is a new edition of the “‘ Catechismus ad Parochos,” by the 
Fathers of Maredsous, printed according to the original of Paul 
Manutius, A.D. 1567, and the Propaganda edition of 1871. By 
way of preface the editors print the Brief of Ciement XIII., recom- 
mending the catechism to the clergy. The catechism was not origin- 
ally divided into chapers (which, with the questions, were added by 
Andrew Fabritius, a Canon of Liége), and the present editors omit 
them. Marginal summaries and an index analyticus serve the students’ 
purpose better. The edition is accurately and well printed. 


Occasional Papers. By His Eminence Cardinal Moran, Archbishop 
of Sydney, N.S.W. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1890. 


HE home of the Faith, the land of his birth, the country of his 
adoption—Rome, Ireland, Australia—are the three dominant 
subjects in these eloquent and learned essays of Cardinal Moran. 
We may say without exaggeration, that we have read few essays 
anywhere that surpass in attractiveness of style some of the dis- 
courses in this volume, while, for wide and varied historical lore, 
Cardinal Moran’s name is in itself a guarantee. As an example of 
both qualities in a very high degree, we recommend to our readers 
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the brilliant and learned discourse on the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
—to our mind the finest in the series. 

“The civilisation of Ireland before the Anglo-Norman invasion” is 
a subject on which no man living has a better right to speak tham 
Cardinal Moran. The swarms of students that gathered round the 
great monasteries; the overflow of learned and holy Irish monks who 
founded monasteries and schools all over France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy ; the wisdom of the Brehon code, with its minute and 
cultivated jurisprudence dating ages further back than Justinian ; the 
chivalrous spirit of which King Brian Boru is the type; the exquisite 
beauty of Irish illuminated MSS. like the “ Book of Kells”; the 
ancient fame of the nation for music and poetry ; the unapproachable 
skill and beauty of the fairy-like workmanship in gold and silver still 
to be seen in the few fragments, like the Tara brooch and the Cross of 
Cong, thet have survived of what must have been a wealth of art 
beyond compare; these and a thousand other evidences point to a 
lost age of high refinement, learning, and piety. But the history of 
that epoch of Irish history is still unwritten. There must have been 
dark shadows on the island, too. St. Bernard extols the fervour and 
piety of Irish monks, of which he had heard so much from St. Malachy | 
of Armagh, during his stay at Clairvaux, where he died. But it is 
from St. Bernard himself that we learn things that would need clear- 
ing up in this obscure period. Perhaps we ought to set something 
down to the Saint’s rhetoric and to national prejudice. But when he 
tells that up to the time of Archbishop Celsus, whom St. Malachy suc- 
ceeded, the See of Armagh had for several generations been a heredi- 
tary possession, we begin to fear he is not altogether wrong, and that 
there must have been many abuses in the Irish Charch. ‘“ Not for a 
brief time,” writes the Saint, “but for fifteen generations had this 
detestable law of succession continued Even if there were no 
clerics in the family, bishops never failed. Eight had been before 
Celsus, married men and without orders (viri uxorati et absque ordini- 
bus) yet lettered men. Hence had come about, all over Ireland, a 
dissoiution of ecclesiastical discipline, a weakening of correction, a 
decay of religion ; everywhere a savage barbarism in place of Christian 
mildness, or rather a paganism under the name of Christianity.” 
Plainly, St. Bernard looks back to a brighter epoch that had passed 
away some generations before his time, and of which Cardinal Moran 
finds such copious evidence ; but the history of this domestic decay 
and its causes thoroughly and well traced out, will alone clear up the 
conflicting and dubious records of Irish history from St. Patrick’s death 
to the Norman invasion. 

Nothing could well exceed the enthusiastic hopefulness of the 
Australian Cardinal for the future of his adopted land : 


I am happy to bear witness that the Australian colonies are rapidly develop- 
ing in fairest proportions, and I have no doubt that, at no very distant day, 
they shall become a great nation, and a centre of civilisation for the various 
races of the Eastern World. The loyalty of our colonists to the throne is 
proverbial, Indeed, none but a fool would be disloyal among us. The 
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imperial flag is the symbol of our strength and unity—of justice, prosperity, 
and peace. It guards our commerce, protects our industry, and is the xgis 
of our liberties It has been well said that the acorn has found a genial 
soil under the Australian sky, and has ina few years expanded into a vigorous 
tree, spreading far and wide a pleasant and protecting shade. I do not know that 
on the face of the globe to-day you will find a fairer or richer land than Australia. 
Within fifty years our commerce has so developed that, at the present day, 
it is equal to the commerce of Great Britain when her present gracious 
Majesty ascended the throne. In this period our gold-mines have given more 
than £270,000,000 sterling to the currency of Europe. ‘The mines of copper, 
iron, and tin have been extensively worked. Our silver-mines are practically 
inexhaustible. In one of these the ore has been valued at £7,000,000 
sterling. Pearl fisheries abound on our coasts. Wherever you may travel 
you shall find abundant proof of the same industry and energy which 
characterise the home countries. You will see cities which yield in nothing to 
those of the Old World; farms and vineyards, and crops of wild Juxuriance 
which rival and surpass those of the best cultivated lands at home; flocks and 
herds, cottages and comfortable houses enclosed in gardens with overflowing 
abundance of fruit and flowers. If you ask me what is the secret of the 
loyalty of which our colonists have given abundant proof; of the vigour which 
they everywhere display 5 and of the industry, prosperity, and harmony which 
prevail, I must reply that we are indebted for it, under heaven, to the fact 
that we shape our own destinies, and make our own laws. 

In the admirable essay on Jcan of Arc, there is a passage that 
leads us to think it has not been revised since the labours of M. Leo 
Taxil have scattered the last mists that obscured the history ot the 
heroic maid. His Eminence states that her judges where bought with 
English gold, and speaks of her trial being the work of English agents, 
and throughout his essay follows what hitherto has been the usual 
belief, casting al] the blame of her judicial murder on the English. 
M. Leo Taxil writes in the light of his own newest and most accurate 
researches : 

By a Frenchman, William of Pavy, Joan of Arc was betrayed. By a 
Frenchman, the Comte de Ligny, she was sold. By Frenchmen, Martin 
Billon and Pierre Cauchan, the infamous bargain was conducted. By French 
gold, raised by a special tax, levied and voted by the French Deputies of the 
States of Normandy, was the price of her blood paid. She was tried by 
Frenchmen; among upwards of sixty judges only ono Englishman was 
found. 

Though not the most important, the most captivating of the series 
is perhaps the tenth and last discourse on ‘‘ The Fruits of Self-Culture.” 


De Philosophid Morali Prelectiones. Habuit P. Nicotaus Russo, 8.J. 
Neo-Eboraci: Benziger FF. 1890. 


HE Prosessor of Ethics in the Jesuit University of Georgetown, 
U.S., has thought it advisable to print and publish his lectures; 

and they form a useful manual of moral philosophy adapted for 
students. There are.some points to which exception might be taken; 
for example, the crucial question of morality—‘‘ Why must I do good 
and avoid evil? ”—is not answered as clearly as we think it might be. 
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The writer thinks that moral obligation is derived conjointly from the 
objective order of things and the will of God. Fundamentally, it 
flows from things; formally, from God’s will. This is as much as to 
say that no moral obligation can be conceived without an explicit 
acknowledgment of a supreme God. But, in the first place, the 
question would recur, ‘“‘ Why must I obey God?” And, secondly, 
there might be some minds who, without believing in God at all, 
would yet understand moral obligation; for they would say, “ My 
reason points out what my main and principal end is, and I am bound 
to act so as to attain it; to do otherwise would be against natural 
light, and therefore wrong.” We are aware that some writers main- 
tain that “‘ wrong” in this sense stops short of “sin,” unless there is 
also the idea of God’s will. “Sin,” no doubt, involves an idea of a 
personal God; but “wrong” in the sense explained would bring 
remorse, entail the sense of “ guilt,” and deserve punishment; and, 
when we have these, we have the obligation of morality existing. The 
author, we think, goes rather too minutely into questions connected 
with Probabilism (p. 78). When we remember how immature and 
callow are the youths who usually comprise a “ philosophy ” class, it 
would seem better to leave to the theological schools matters so diffi- 
cult to be adequately stated. The subject of property is very fully 
treated, and Mr. Henry George comes in for a good deal of refutation ; 
but we miss any admission, such as modern Catholic writers always 
make, that property in land differs in many ways from other kinds of 
property. The “wages” question is attacked “non sine quidam 
animi trepidatione” (p. 178); but it is clearly and moderately dis- 
cussed, and the principles laid down, though it was not to be expected 
that a book of this kind could go into details, are such as will do no 
harm to our young men to learn and lay to heart. The volume is 
beautifully printed and solidly bound, and there is an index of words, 
besides an analysis of each chapter. 





Seven Essays on Christian Greece. By Demetrios Bikexas. Trans- 
lated by John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. Paisley: Alexander 
Gardner. 1890. 


O account of the author is prefixed to this interesting volume, and 

it is to be feared that a large number of readers have never 
heard of Demetrios Bikelas. The seven papers here translated by 
Lord Bute are articles or lectures on the Byzantine Empire and on 
modern Greece, written by a cultivated and ardent Greek. The three 
first are on that “‘ Lower Empire” which has always had such a bad 
repute in history. The writer succeeds in showing that the Christian 
Eastern Empire has not had justice done to it. For a thousand years 
it withstood the shocks of Turk and barbarian ; its material achieve- 
ments were considerable, its law and literature not to be despised, and 
its morals not worse than those of its neighbours. The writer thinks 
that the mission of the Byzantine Empire was ‘‘to preserve civili- 
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sation during the period of barbarism which we call the Middle Ages.” 
The idea is ingenious, but the Greek Empire “ preserved civilisation " 
only in the sense that a dead rat in a water-pipe keeps off a flood. The 
“ barbarism’? of the Middle Ages was always preferable to the mal- 
odorous civilisation of the Michaels and the Leos who succeeded one 
another on the banks of the Bosphorus, Over and over again the 

efforts of the Roman Pontiffs would have created young and strong 

kingdoms between the Adriatic and Asia, had it not been for the inert 
mass of corruption and heresy which blighted all the land. And ifthe 

Moslem had come to close quarters with Catholic Europe before 1453, 

it would only have been to find a Sobieski or a Pius V., as they found 

in later times. The writer has, no doubt, presented the Greek Empire 
in a light which will be new to many, and it is only bare justice to 
say that there is no trace in his pages of any direct attack on Catholicism 
or the Holy See. But we cannot see that he has succeeded in revers- 

ing the verdict of Christian history. The four essays on Modern 

Greek describe the formation of the Modern Greek kingdom and its 
aspirations. The author thinks, with Mr. Freeman, that the modern 
Greeks are substantially descended from the ancient inhabitants of the 
country. He is afraid of the Slav propaganda promoted by Russia. 
He says that the Greeks do not aspire to re-establish a Greek empire 
at Constantinople, but only hope “ to have a northern frontier starting 
eastwards from the Adriatic at some point north of Corfu, and reaching 
the /Zgean at some point east of the Chalcidic Peninsula, including 
such part of Macedonia as is Greek” (p. 288). He thinks that Turkey 
is not going to be deleted just yet, and on the whole he is not sorry. 
The translation isso admirably done that it reads like original English. 
We note one or two strange words, such as “ultimated” and 
“ fosterage ”; perhaps Lord Bute has intended to exercise the royal 
prerogative of coining. There is a good index. 





Die Christliche Eschatologie. Von LEonHARD AUSBERGER, Freiberg 
im Breisgau: Herder. 1890. 


HERE is no aspect of the Bible which is more important or more 
interesting than that of its teaching on the future life. This is 
especially true of the Old Testament. Dr. Ausberger, in this learned 
and clearly written book, traces the development of what, for conve- 
nience sake, we may call “ eschatology,” from the first chapter of 
Genesis to the end of the Apocalypse. Every scholar knows how diffi- 
cult the subject is. Rationalistic criticism is loud in its denial that 
the Hebrews believed in a future life at ali, at least before the Exile. 
To show that they are mistaken is the object of these pages. The 
writer’s grand principle is this: the development of eschatology 
marches step by step with the revelation of the Messias. In the Pen- 
tateuch we have, probably, no text which directly mentions a future 
life. But we have man made to God’s image; the separation of soul 
and body as a punishment of sin ; the continuance of that separation 
as a state of punishment; and a marked difference in the language 
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which describes the death of the just and the death of the sinner. 
The author admits that the idea of a future existence, as it was known 
in the times of the patriarchs and of the exodus, was extremely vague, 
but that it existed he clearly shows. We have an interesting disqui- 
sition on the word “ scheol.” He shows, we think beyond dispute, that 
it must mean more than “the grave”; in fact, it means a “ place 
where the dead are gathered,” as we may infer from Gen. xxxvii. 35, 
and other texts. In the historical books there is nothing formally laid 
down beyond what we find in the Pentateuch; but the revelation of 
the Messias becomes clearer ; God will somehow “ save” His people ; 
and, with this, the fear of a bad death becomes more and more fully 
insisted upon. The celebrated passage of Job (xix. 25-7) is fairly 
and carefully commented on. In the Psalms we have, it is true, much 
stress laid on temporal rewards and punishments, Dr. Ausberger’s 
view is that the Jews did expect virtue to be rewarded and vice 
punished in the present life; but that this was accompanied by a 
| more or less blind and vague look-out towards immortality. That 
such a hope for the future existed is absolutely certain from certain 
passages of the Psalms. In the prophetical books the Messianic 
expectation was far more fully developed. His kingdom was to be 
everlasting ; there was a day of reckoning coming for all the wicked ; 
the holy city and the people of God were to be restored, and the lot 
of the good and of the wicked was sharply contrasted. ‘‘ Hell” becomes 
amost definite place, and is vividly described. The resurrection is 
typified by the theocratic restoration of the nation; for that restoration 
was essentially unrestricted as to duration, and the expectation of it 
was therefore equivalent to the expectation of life everlasting. In the 
<leutero-canonical books we find in express terms the dogma of the 
future existence, future retribution, future difference of lot between 
good and bad, the judgment to come, the resurrection of the flesh, 
and the relation of the living to the dead. What the prophetical 
books imply, the later writings explicitly mention. The author’s 
researches into the eschatology of the New Testament occupy more 
space, but the matter is less obscure. Various interesting points 
occur, such as the nature and eternity of hell-fire, purgatory, and 
the date of the last judgment. He discusses the question whether 
St. Paul really expected the coming of Christ in his own times, and 
decides that although the Apostle seems to have thought it possible, 
, there is no evidence that he proclaimed it as a certain fact. From this 
brief notice it will be seen that the treatise before us is well worthy 
the study of biblical scholars and of theologians. 



































Vie de Saint Hugues, Chartreux, Evéque de Lincoln. Par un Reli- 
gieux de la Grande Chartreuse. Montreuil: Typographie Notre- 
Dame des Prés. 1890. 

HE anonymous Carthusian who has produced this beautif-+] volume 
deserves the thanks of English and French Catholics. St. Hugh 

of Lincoln is one of the glories of the twelfth century, and if he was 
not an Englishman by birth, he made himself an Englishman by de- 
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voting his life for the English Church and people. Fortunately, we 
have a very full history of him in that “ Life” of the English Bene- 
dictine who was his faithful chaplain. The “‘ Magna Vita,” as this is 
called, is not indeed the only contemporary source which has come 
down to us, but it is the best and the most ample. Our author has 
made it his principal authority, using Mr. Dimock’s edition of 1864, 
with its learned introduction. But he has illustrated his narrative 
with information of every sort, so that the work becomes a very com- 
plete picture of the last half of the twelfth century—the century of 
St. Bernard, of St. Thomas 4 Becket, and of Innocent III. 

Born, as seems probable, in 1140, Hugh of Avalon went in early 
youth into the Great Chartreuse, and was afterwards Prior of the 
Charterhouse of Witham, a few remains of which may still be seen not 
far from Frome in Somersetshire. It was the first Carthusian foun- 
dation in England. St. Hugh was consecrated Bishop of Lincoln in 
Westminster Abbey in the year 1185. 

We follow in the minute detaiis of his life the history of a great 
Bishop in a country which, in spite of disorder and crime, was devoted 
to the Catholic faith and produced many of the fruits of holiness. 
Richard Coeur de Leon and King John came upon the scene; the 
authority of the Holy See is illustrated; glimpses are given of the 
organisation of the vast diocese of Lincoln, extending from the Hum- 
ber far to the south, and containing the counties of Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire. 
All that is called the “new work” in the Cathedral of Lincoln is the 
work of St. Hugh, who also built the Chapter House. But it is the 
personal story and character of the Saint that naturally interests the 
reader most. His austerity, his unbending character, his constant 
work, and his never-failing saintly joyousness are admirably brought 
out in the devout and easy narrative. There are innumerable points 
of interest. St. Hugh was undoubtedly one of the saints who prepared 
the way for the great outburst of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, 
which culminated in the labours of St. ‘Thomas of Aquin and the feast 
of Corpus Christi, sixty or seventy years after his death. The reader 
will find in these pages the story of those Eucharastic apparitions 
which are commemorated by the Chalice which appears in his pictures. 
The history of St. Hugh’s swan is certainly authentic. Other Saints 
have had a marvellous dominion over birds and beasts; witness what 
Ven. Bede says of St. Cuthbert, the ravens of St. Benedict and St. 
Anthony, the swallows of St. Guthlac, the cormorants of St. Martin, 
and the creatures who followed and obeyed St. Francis of Assisi. St. 
Hugh, in his purity of heart, hada similar power. At the Grande 
Chartreuse the birds and squirrels were quite tame tohim. At Witham 
a wild goose, a “‘ barnacle” goose, as it is called, attached itself 
to him, and would not be kept out of his cell. But his swan was 
a much more remarkable conquest. It seems to have been a wild 
swan of immense size—it happens to be no less an authority than 
Geraldus Cambrensis who describes it from personal inspection— 
which made its appearance among the pools and woods of Stow, the 
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day after the Bishop was enthroned. It began by attacking and killing 
off every other swan about the place. It allowed itself, however, to 
be taken to the Bishop, and became from that moment as fond of him 
and as faithful as a dog. No one else dared to touch it; but it would 
nestle by the side of the Saint, and plunge its long neck up his wide 
sleeves, and show its joy at the sound of his voice. When he was away, 
it would announce his return some time before he appeared, rush to 
meet him, and accompany him upstairs; and when it was watching 
beside his bed, woe to the unlucky wight who happened to come near! 

The work is enriched with many cuts and views, including two 
magnificent double-page engravings of the exterior of Lincoln Minster 
and of the Choir respectively. The writer says very little about the tomb 
of St. Hugh. But there is a drawing of it in Stukely’s Jtinerarium 
Curiosum. We are told by Wilkins that it was not destroyed at the 
Reformation, but at the Revolution; and that, later on, an Anglican 
Bishop set over his grave a plain altar tomb, and enclosed it with iron 
rails, with some elegiacs on a marble tablet. 


Life of Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. By the Rev. T. 
E. Briveert, C.SS.R. Second edition. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1890. 


111S new edition of Father Bridgett’s most interesting “ Life of 
Blessed John Fisher ” is enriched by a very full bibliographical 
notice on Dr. Hall’s “ Life.” The author omits five or six pages of 
his original preface, and gives us instead some fifty pages of appendix, 
in which he first discusses the copies and editions of that Life, and 
gives it as his opinion that a MS. which he has now for the first time 
had the opportunity of thoroughly examining (British Museum, 
Arundel 152, is either the author’s autograph, or represents his first 
completed version. Among other documents found in the same col- 
lection is a long extract from a writer who declares himself to have 
been an eye-witness of the martyrdom. Fr. Bridgett gives several new 
incidents from this source. Dr. Hale has almost transcribed it in his 
own account, but he has omitted one or two details. One is, that the 
holy Bishop on the scaffold said the “ Te Deum” right through to the 
end. Hall had left it uncertain whether or not there was another 
Psalm. Moreover, the block on which he was beheaded was not such 
an one as is seen in the Tower at this day, and is represented in the 
cover of Father Bridgett’s book, but a mere low piece of wood, for 
“he laid down on his belly, flat on the floor of the scaffold.” Father 
Bridgett considers that the writer of this valuable fragment must be 
the same Rastall, nephew of Blessed Thomas More, who is known to 
have written a life of More. We have also a description of three Latin 
‘‘ Lives,” examined by our author since he published his work. One 
of them certainly points to the curious fact that its writer and Dr. 
Hall must have used to a great extent the same materials. They can 
hardly have copied one another, for certainly Hall would not: have 
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omitted that most strange and remarkable incident of Fisher’s quoting 
four or five lines of Horace (from Ep. xvi., Bk. 1.) when being carried 
to the scaffold. Father Bridgett alludes to his controversy with Mr. 
Gladstone about Sanders, but does not enter into it. The story of 
the outrage by Anne Boleyn on the Martyr’s head seems not to be in 
the oldest and probably original MS. of Hall (p. 398, and p. 499). 
As to the disposal of the sacred body after death, Father Bridgett, in 
the light of some new evidence, thinks it certain that Fisher was first 
buried in the churchyard of All Hallows (close to the Tower); and 
that he was afterwards removed to St. Peter ad Vincula, in the Tower, 
and there reposes to this day, with Blessed Thomas More. 


The Life of Blessed Margaret Mary. By the Rev. GrorcE TicKELL, 
S.J. Third edition. London: Burns & Oates. 1890. 


HE issue of a third edition of Father George Tickell’s “ Life of 
Blessed Margaret Mary” proves that there is a large number 
of readers who appreciate its careful historical exposition and its simple 
style. It requires no fresh commendation. We do not see that any- 
thing new has been added to the book, although it is put forth as a 
fresh “edition.” The Rescript of June 18, 1889, is not noticed in any 
way; nor is the Act of Consecration promoted by Pius IX. in 1875 
alluded to. There has been a great deal written on the subject of the 
Sacred Heart and of the holy daughter of the Visitation since Father 
Tickell’s labours first saw the light, and, for purposes of comparison, 
he might at least have added an index. 


Jésus-Christ. Parle R. Pine Dipon (des Freres Précheurs). Paris : 
E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1891. ‘Two vols. 


EW literary undertakings are more difficult of accomplishment 
than a successful life of Christ. It is hard to draw a picture 

of Jesus which will come up to the ideal of the devout Christian who 
has meditated much and lovingly on the Mystery of the Incarnation. 
The difficulty of the task is not diminished by the fact that the writer 
has to be on his guard lest, in aiming at being devotional, he may only 
be exposing his work to the scoffs of the incredulous ; and his work is 
only too liable to be a compromise between his desire to satisfy the 
exacting judgment of the critic on the one hand, and the devout aspira- 
tions of the pious Christian on the other. But he labours under a 
further disadvantage. That life of Christ has been written before ; it 
has been written by Christ’s own disciples ; it has been written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The four Gospels have provoked 
the deepest admiration of sceptics such as Strauss and Renan; for 
1800 years they have held the foremost place amongst those works 
that have guided the destinies of mankind ; their words have branded 
themselves into the hearts and consciences of men. Pére Didon has, 
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therefore, undertaken no slight task. He has, however, devoted his 
talents and labour to a most necessary work. The circumstances of 
the times called loudly for such a book. Rationalistic criticism, be- 
ginning in Germany with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, hus 
spread thence over the whole world, and has already made daring 
attempts upon the authenticity and integrity of the inspired writings 
of the Christian dispensation. In France, Kenan, in words of glowing 
and seductive eloquence, has been popularising the most extreme 
views of the critical school. It is true, he says, in the preface to his 
“Vie de Jesus” (p. 21), “On the whole, I admit as authentic the 
four canonical Gospels,” but then, he entirely denies the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ ; and he writes in a strain of dreamy and poetic eloquence 
only too likely to insinuate itself into the minds of his readers, and to 
destroy their belief in the very groundwork of Christianity. 

Pére Didon does not call his work a Life of Christ. It bears upon 
the title-page, merely the words—“Jesus Christ; ” and, indeed, this title 
best describes the character of the book. It is more than a mere Life. 
It is a defence of the Christian position in regard to the Gospels and 
the Gospel history; it is an apology for the miraculous in the New 
Testament; it is an eloquent attempt to concentrate the attention of 
men upon the life and teaching of our Saviour, as the one great fact 
in the history of the world ; it is, in fine, a theology of the Incarnation, 
interwoven with the life of Christ. 

Few will be disposed to deny, certainly no Catholic will call in ques- 
tion the success of the work. Indeed, if success is to be measured by 
popularity, Pére Didon has every reason to congratulate himself; for 
the sale of his book, now only a tew months before the public, has been 
immense. But, in reality, his book contains within itself the elements 
of success. Pére Didon is well known as a preacher of distinguished 
eloquence; and this gift has not forsnken him in writing his life of 
Christ. A copious vocabulary, a graceful flow of language, a facile 
and easy style are evidenced throughout. Perhaps a severe critic 
might be disposed to say that the writer’s command of language has 
at times run away with him, and that he becomes wordy and diffuse. 
If this be the case, it is but seldom ; indeed, we cannot recall a pas- 
sage which we should prefer to see omitted. The writer’s familiarity 
with the Holy Land lends an additional charm to the book. Those 
glowing descriptions of mountain and valley, of peaceful evening 
scenes under a lovely sky, or by the blue waters of the lake, which 
the reader cannot help admiring in the pages of Renan, occur over 
and over again in Pére Didon’s volumes, serving as a background to 
the picture, and helping us to realise better the life of our blessed 
Lord, with its days of solitude and nights of prayer in the lonely 
mountains. It is perhaps unnecessary to allude to the learning 
evinced by the writer ; it is evident in every page. Not that it is 
obtruded on the reader ; discussions that might tend to break the 
continuity of the narrative; such questions as the chronology of Our 
Saviour’s life, and the harmonising of the two genealogies are treated 
in appendices. But there pervades the whole work a scholarly tone, 
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which clearly shows that the author has prepared himself for his 
labours by study and reading, both deep and wide. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Pére Didon’s work is the 
Introduction of cighty-eight pages. It is devoted to preparing the 
ground for the work to follow. The question of the sources from 
which a life of Christ ought to be drawn is entered into at consider- 
able length, and the authenticity of the four Gospels is defended; 
finally, the prophecies that ushered in the Incarnation are discussed — 
and set forth, We cannot say that the introduction contains much 
that is new to the student; moreover, considerations of space made 
it impossible for the writer to enter fully into a critical study of the 
question of the authenticity of the canonical Gospels; but, un- 
doubtedly, this part of the work is full of suggestive thoughts and 
ideas—old things are said in a new way; and thus it cannot but be of 
assistance to the New Testament student, whilst to that “public” whom 
the learned Dominican seeks to attract, it wili be of real value.* 

The body of the work is in six books, which, speaking generally, 
treat of the birth and early life of Jesus Christ, St. John the Baptist, 
the Galilean Ministry, the contests at Jerusalem, and finally, the 
passion and death of Our Saviour. The subject is treated through- 
out in great detail. Pére Didon’s accurate knowledge of Palestine, of 
the history and antiquities of the Jews, and of the world at the time 
of our Lord is continually brought in to explain and illustrate the 
Gospel narrative. The miracles of Our Saviour are defended against 
the attacks of the mythical and legendary schools; His teaching is set 
out and explained, and the accomplishment of the prophecies is noted. 
Pére Didon, in regard to the Sermon on the Mount, does not reject 
the view that it is an artificial composition, collected by St. Matthew 
from the scattered teachings of Our Lord (vol. i. p. 319). 

It would be impossible in the present brief notice to enter upon a 
detailed criticism of Pére Didon’s work. But in general terms, this 
much may confidently be said: its appearance has supplied a want in 
the Church. May it be read generally, both in France and elsewhere! 
May it prove an antidote to Renan’s “ Vie de Jesus!” May it pro- 
mote the honour and worship of Jesus Christ! 


Le Nouveau Testament et les Découvertes Archéologiques modernes. 
Par F. Vicouroux. Prétre de Saint-Sulpice. Paris: Breche et 
Tralin. 1890. 


ia this volume the learned Sulpician does for the New Testament 

what he has already done for the Old in his well-known “ La 
Bible et les Découvertes Modernes.” The esteem in which the latter 
is held may be gathered from the fact that its four volumes have 
already gone to their fifth edition, The kind of “ discoveries ” which 





* The Editors of the Revue des deux Mondes showed their marked 
appreciation of this introduction by giving it a place, unabridged, as an article 
in their number for Oct. Ist last. 
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the Abbé Vigouroux used in those volumes, and again uses in this 
on the New Testament, are what go by the general name of archeo- 
logical. He is not concerned, that is, with MSS. discoveries. There 
is nothing in his pages, e.g., on the discoveries regarding Tatian’s Dia- 
tesseron, and the testimony thence accruing to the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel. But he gathers up the incidental proofs afforded to 
the veracity and authenticity of the New Testament narratives by 
modern discoveries of “ remains,” inscriptions, coins, buildings, and 
the like. The value of the volume, therefore, is great. The student 
of the New Testament may find gathered within its pages, and arranged 
by the hand of a brilliant Biblical scholar, those illustrative and con- 
firmatory evidences which he would otherwise have to pick up in frag- 
ments from a vast variety of sources, many of them not easy of access, 
and at a vast expenditure of time. The volume, too, with its plentiful 
references, will serve as a good guide to the inquirer who would pursue 
the subject, or a branch of it, further than is here done for him. 
When we mention that the volume is sufficiently illustrated, we have 
said all we need by way of recommendation of it, except, perhaps, to 
give a more specific idea of the character of its contents, This we 
must do briefly, from considerations of space. The work is divided 
into four sections, with headings respectively of 1, The Language of the 
New Testament as a proof of authenticity; 2, The Gospels; 3, The 
Acts of the Apostles; and 4, The New Testament in the Catacombs. 
Under the first heading we have a chapter treating the question of 
what language was spoken by Our Lord and His Apostles. Here will 
be found the history of the question, with bibliographical references 
valuable to the student, and an interesting study of some words and 
phrases in the Gospel texts which bear on the conclusion that they 
spoke Aramaic as their own language. Other chapters in this division 
treat of the internal evidence to the authenticity of the Testament 
from the language of its various writers. Under the heading of ‘‘ The 
Gospels,” we have first a full treatment of the supposed inaccuracy of 
St. Luke (at which Strauss had his sneer), in speaking of the enrol- 
ment under Cyrinus or Cyrenius (Luke ii., 2). The author maintains 
that it is now clear from remains that Cyrinus (Quirinius) was twice 
governor of Syria. Another chapter defends the same Evangelist’s 
statement (iii., 1) that at the commencement of the public life of Our 
Lord, Lysanias was tetrarch of Abilina; @ propos of which statement 
again Strauss had his laugh at the “ little error of sixty years;” as it 
was certain, he said, that Lysanias was killed thirty years before 
Christ’s birth. A chapter on the synagogues and their services is 
given to show the popular familiarity among the Jews of Our Lord’s 
day with the Scripture and the Messianic prophecies—to which he 
himself and St. Matthew especially so frequently appeal. Another 
chapter on the Passion of Christ “au point de vue archéologique” 
deals with the sites and relics. The division on the Acts uses modern 
discoveries at Cyprus, Ephesus, &c., as illustrative and confirmatory 
of the sacred text. Of the most interesting final portion of this book, 
that on the New Testament in the Catacombs, it would be impossible to 
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give here an adequate idea. We will only refer the student to the 
learned author’s valuable chapter on the choice and character of the 
Scripture representations in the catacombs, and the still more interest- 
ing chapter on the use of that “allegorical” interpretation so much 
abused by some modern non-Catholic writers. 


Origine du Monde daprés la Tradition, Ouvrage posthume du 
Chanoine A. Morais, de l’Oratoire de Rennes., Avec Introduc- 
tion sur la Cosmogonie Biblique par CHARLES Rosert, prétre de 
POratoire de Rennes. Paris: Breche et Tralin. 

HE present work of the jiate lamented Canon Motais, best known 
here perhaps for his advocacy of the non-universality of the 
deluge, is concerned with the much vexed question of the scientific 
orthodoxy (i.¢., the “ doxy” of modern science) of the first chapters 
of Genesis, or rather of the traditional interpretation of them by the 

Fathers and writers of the Christian Church. The wealth of patristic 

illustration is so great that no idea of it could be conveyed in a notice 

—an appendix of a hundred pages is filled with the text of over two 

hundred and fifty extracts that are used in proof in the body of the 

work. We will therefore place here the theses which the author 
undertook to prove—they will sufficiently indicate the character of 
his book. 
I. 
La tradition n’a point ignoré la doctrine de l’antiquité du monde et ne I’a 
point repoussée. - 


La tradition a unanimement professé la doctrine de Ja création de la matiére 
a état élémentaire (nous dirions aujourd’hui 4 l’état de nébuleuse); et, de 
plus, comme Laplace, sa création a l’état de masse unique. 


IIT. 


L’école d’Alexandrie n’enseigne en réalité qu’une chose: |’impuissance 
des jours de 24 heures pour expliquer Moise; et l’école littérale, partie de la 
théorie des jours ordinaires, aboutit, dés le iv® siécle, & leur négation et & la 
création par développement naturel, progressif, exactement a la fagon de 
V’école moderne. 

IV. 


Saint Augustin commence par repousser le syst¢me des jours ordinaires— 
cherche ensuite, mais en vain, a se refugier dans la simultandéité alexandrine 
—et ne trouve, en derniére analyse, le moyen de faire concorder l’exégése 
avec le texte, qu’en admettant des formations successives, produites sans 
arbitraire, sans miracle, en vertu des lois constantes de Ja nature, par inter- 
valles autre que des jours de 24 heures, plus longs, et donnant place au 
développement régulier des étres tel qu’on l’entend aujourd’hui. 


¥. 


La tradition et l’école maintiennent perpetuellement, sur tout leur parcours, 
jusqu’a Varrivée de l’école moderne, les principes générateurs de l’exégese 
actuelle, en soupgonnent, en dénoncent la nécessité et y conduisent directe- 
ment, forcément, sans contradiction et sans soubresaut (p. 15). 
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The author at his death had not quite completed his treatment of 
the fourth and had not begun that of the fifth of the above proposi- 
tions, but few readers who respect close reasoning, and admire its 
use in the hands of a brilliant scholar, even when they may dissent 
from here and there a statement or view, will consider the publication 
of the werk other than a boon. Its editor has prefixed a valuable 
introduction, in which, after translating the first chapters of Genesis 
from the Hebrew, he proceeds to show the wonderful accord in which 
the statements stand with the accepted conclusions of modern scieuce. 
He then vindicates the harmony between the two accounts of man’s 
creation, and suggests an ingenious refutation of the supposed discre- 
pancy between the Jehovistic and Elhoistic accounts. The work is a 
valuable help to the biblical student, and will help to beget a 
better appreciation of the Fathers and early Christian writers, whom 
intellectual eminence and sublime conceptions are too much neglected, 
if not actually despised by many modern writers. 


1. The Catholic Directory Ecclesiastical Register and Almanac for 
1891. (54th Annual Publication.) London: Burns & Oates. 

2. The Illustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1891. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 

3. Catholic Home Almanac. 1891, New York, &c. : Benziger Brothers. 


HE Catholic Directory grows slowly but surely every year ; 
statistics swell, and announcements multiply, yet it is kept 
wonderfully compact, and the large portion of it devoted to ecclesi- 
astical and educational information of every kind is very full, and 
edited with admirable care. The advertisements—more numerous 
and varied than ever—are this year indexed, and thus rendered easy 
of reference. 

The two American Annuals are of equal interest on this side the 
Atlantic for their literary columns—the far larger portion of each 
—and for their engravings. The Family Annual perhaps excels 
(though comparison is scarcely fair, both are so good) in the matter 
of portraits and sketches of living or recently dead Catholic celebrities, 
including some worthy and devoted ones known, as yet, not even by 
name to the English public. The Almanac has not a little of this 
element too, together with poetry and prose stories, weli-chosen, and 
a profusion of excellent pictures. The frontispiece is a full-page 
chromo-lithrograph of the Sacred Heart, after the original by Battoni 
in the Church of the Gest at Rome. 


Breviarium Romanum. (12mo Edition in Four Volumes). Editio 
quarta post Typicam. Ratisbone, Neo Eboraci, &c.: F. Pus- 
tet. 1891. (London: Burns & Oates.) 

ESSRS. BURNS & OATES have sent us an advance copy of a new 
edition of the Pustet Breviary which is about to appear. It 
reaches us, however, only at the moment of going to press, and we are 
able only—all, however, that is needed—to make it known as the most 
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recent of the well-known ‘‘Typica” issues, with everything up to 
date. Such Offices, e.g., as the newly extended ones of St. John Damas- 
cene, St. John Capistrano, and St. Sylvester are incorporated into the 
body of the work. We recommend it, also, as having about the largest 
and clearest type that a breviary of its size could have. The slightly 
toned paper, firm printing, and delightful engravings make it a most 
pleasant book to use. 


Atlas Geographique dela Bible, d’aprés les documents anciens et les 
meilleurs sources Frangaise, Anglais et Allemandes contem- 
poraines. Par L. Cl. Finuion, Prétre de St. Sulpice, et H. 
Nico, Prétre du diocese de Reims. Lyons & Paris : Delhomme 
& Briguet. 1890. 


NE may study the Sacred Scriptures, remarks M. Vigouroux in his 
‘** Manual Biblique,” without knowing the ancient languages; but 
one can scarcely do so without a knowledge of the geography of the 
Bible. At any rate every one will readily admit how much of vivid- 
ness and life the use of a good atlas adds to the mere letter of the 
sacred narrative; and students who owe so much already to M. 
Fillion, the accomplished professor of Scripture at Lyons, for his 
commentaries on the Gospels in the great French commentary, “ La 
Sainte Bible” (Lethielleux, Paris), will gladly recognise the additional 
gratitude due to him for this beautiful atlas of Biblical geography. 
The author’s familiarity with German and English literature has 
enabled him to produce maps and a detailed index, which are quite up 
to date, and embody the results of the Palestine Exploration and of 
the chief individual explorers. The maps, as to their mechanical exe- 
cution, are engraved in the best style, whilst their size (the volume is 
a large quart» and some of the maps are double) admits of a very clear 
lettering. The construction of the maps has been done chiefly by the 
joint author, M. Nicole, formerly a pupil of the Abbé Fillion, and 
already well known in France by his plans of Jerusalem and Rome. 
The Index, or ‘‘ Lexique des Noms,” is of very great value. The names 
go by the spelling of the Vulgate, but the Hebrew pronunciation has 
been added in parenthesis wherever it offered any notable feature, 
and a Scripture reference indicates where the name is met with 
for the first time. Besides this, a few lines of description give a 
sufficient notice of the place and embody in a condensed but clear form 
the results of modern research. The modern names of towns and 
villages are generally added ; and each entry ends with a reference to 
the map or maps in the atlas where the place, mountain, or river, &c. 
is represented, and as the authors have adopted the plan used in 
English Bible atlases, of marking each division of longitude and latitude 
with a letter of the alphabet, reference from description to map is of 
the utmost facility. The publishers are to be congratulated on the 
material excellence of the atlas—paper and type throughout, as also 
the mechanical execution of the map plates are all exceiJent ; and the 
moderate price (twenty francs) at which they issue it is a thing to be 
noted with commendation. 
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Conferences of Agostino da Montefeltro. Delivered in Rome during 
Lent, 1889. First Series, Second Edition, translated by 
Cuartes Ausrey ANSELL. Second Series, translated by H. 
Datsy Gatir. With Prefatory Letter by His Eminence the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. London: Thomas Baker. 
1890. 


E gladly welcome this translation of Padre Agostino’s Confer- 
ences, A Protestant edition appeared, some time ago, and has 
had a large sale, but it contained only a selection of the sermons, und 
even of those selected the lady translator avows that she left out “ those 
passages which are not adapted for an English congregation "—meaning 
Protestant. Which means in the result that Padre Agostino, an Italian 
Roman Catholic friar before all things, shows up as a nice doctrinally 
colourless preacher that Miss Phillimore can smile approval on. Poor 
Padre Agostino! But English readers may now make his acquaintance 
honestly. He is full of zeal, and preaches for the rich and poor, though 
he openly professes, in his first Conference on “Truth,” that his heart 
is with the poor. And in many beautiful passages he pours out his 
sympathy for the toiling and suffering members of the Christian flock. 
His Conferences have not the formality, nor the elaborateness, nor 
the stateliness of the sermons of the great Italian orators ; but they are, 
on that account, more attractive to the multitude. Padre Agostino 
preaches the Word of God without fear, reproving in burning words 
of power the vices and oppressions of the rich, and depicting in vivid 
language the evils of society and the ruin to which it is hastening. He 
is a vehement lover of his country, and often laments, with touching 
eloquence, the indifferentism and loss of religion which he sees around 
him. He is, moreover, well read in philosophy and the science of the 
day, and he combats, oftentimes with ingenuity and power, the prevalent 
errors of our times. We gather from reading these Conferences some- 
thing of the secret of this Father’s wonderful popularity, though the 
magnetic influence of his presence and delivery have to be imagined. 
We thank the publisher for giving us these fine discourses in English, 
and we congratulate the translators on having done a difficult task 
well. 


Commentarius in St. Pauli priorem Epistolam ad Corinthios auctore 
R. Cornety, 8.J. Parisiis: Lethielleux. 1890, (London: 
Burns & Oates.) 


TP\HIS is the first voiume of the Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment in the “ Cursus Scripture Sacre,” now in course of 
publication by the Jesuits in Rome. It would be impertinent to 
criticise, and almost so to praise, the work of so eminent a Biblical 
scholar as Father Cornely; but the attention of English readers may 
fitly be drawn to it as a sample of what is to follow in the series. 
It follows the Vulgate, side by side with which is given the Greek, 
mainly from the Vatican Codex B. Much attention is given to textual 
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criticism, Tischendort’s and Westcott and Hort’s editions being freely 
used, and the evidence of versions and quotations by the Fathers also 
supplied. More weight is given to the intrinsic probability of dis- 
puted readings than has been customary in recent critical editions ; 
and, so far as we have noticed, no textual difficulty has been passed 
over, the author appealing expressly to St. Augustine’s dictum (“‘ De 
Doct. Christ,” ii. 14) : “ Codicibus emendandis primitus debet invigilare 
sollertia eorum, qui Scripturas nosse desiderant.” In a few instances 
the Vatican Greek text is preferred to the Vulgate (ex. gr., ix. 22; x. 
13); in others (as xiii. 3) the latter is followed. All the Catholic com- 
mentators of any note have been laid under contribution ; as also 
have been the chief non-Catholic German writers. It is a little dis- 
appointing to find that no Anglican works on this Epistle are noticed, 
Archbishop McEvilly’s being the only English one that is mentioned. 
It is to be hoped that none were thought of sufficient importance, and 
that we may look for a consideration of Lightfoot and Westcott when 
Father Cornely comes to the Epistles with which they have dealt. 
There are many points in an Epistle of such varied interest as the First 
to the Corinthians where the student will desire help; and he will find 
everywhere he is assisted by a writer of great learning and sobriety of 
judgment. We would call particular attention to the sections which deal 
with the public worship, and the charismata in the early Church, as 
giving, for the first time in a Catholic commentary, the important 
bearing of the Didache, which Father Cornely considers a contem- 
porary document. The passages particularly employed in controversy, 
such as iii. 13-15, xi. 23-30, vii. 1-40, are handled with great 
caution and ability. 


Monasticon Belge. Par le R. P. Dom Ursmer Beruiire, Beéné- 
dictin de Abbaye de Maredsous. Tome I. Premiére livraison : 
Province de Namur. Bruges: Desclée. 1890. 


Ww" gladly call attention to this first instalment of a great historical 

work. Father Berliére has happily thought of undertaking 
the history of the numerous monastic establishments of Belgium. 
Although he intends to trace the development of only such monas- 
teries as are comprised within the actual boundaries of the realm, we 
hope his learned labour will meet with general acceptance from 
historical scholars. His book certainly merits their attention ; it is 
critical, and is scientific in the best modern sense. Father Berliére, 
in fact, corrects and supplements the renowned “ Gallia Christiana.” 
His method in this work is to first give the critically correct names 
of each foundation, next to treat of the historical sources, manuscripts 
and printed, and to give accurate information as to the actual places 
where the MSS. are preserved, then comes a succinct history of the 
foundation of each monastery : and this is followed by a list of its 
superiors. This last seems to be an important feature of the work, 
and deserving of high praise. Irish and English ecclesiastical history 
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will be benefited by Father Berliére’s labours; we can mention here 
only the description of the Irish Abbeys of Waulsort (Walciodorus), 
Hastiéres, and Fosser. We recommend this work : and wish the author 
success in completing it. BELLESHEIM. 


A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By Emu. 
Scutrer, D.D., M.A., Professor of Theology at the University 
of Giesen. First Division: Political History of Palestine, 
from B.c. 175 to a.p. 135. Translated by the Rev. Joun Mac- 
PHERSON, M.A. Two vols. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1890. 


CRIPTURE students will be glad to hear that Dr. Schiirer’s work 
is finished, and only needs a good index, now in preparation, to 
muke it 2 most valuable work of reference. The learned author is 
not content to zive us his own weighty judgment upon every part of 
his subject, formed after exhaustive reading ; but he gives, what to 
many will be even more valuable, a complete list of the literature, and 
a careful estimate of the sources of historical knowledge. Seeing that 
Josephus is one of the chief authorities for Jewish history at the time 
of Christ, we naturally wish to learn what Dr. Schiirer thinks of his 
credibility. He tells us that “the truth lies halfway between two 
extremes ’—the depreciation of modern opinion and the lofty esteem 
of earlier times. Certainly the statue which Eusebius says was erected 
in Rome to the “Greek Livy,” as St. Jerome calls him, has been 
sadly knocked about by our critical iconoclasts. Dr. Schiirer discusses 
at some length the so-called testimony of Josephus to Christ, The 
theory that the passage has been interpolated by some early Christian 
writer he considers untenable, and prefers to reject the whole passage 
as spurious. Like many German professors of theology or Scripture, 
Dr. Schiirer is careful not to let his position prejudice his judgment 
in favour of the Christian side on disputed questions—even when the 
veracity of evangelists is at stake. More than once he is at some 
pains to prove St. Luke wrong. His discussion on the enrolling by 
Quirinus (Luke ii. 2) is an illustration of this. The fragmentary in- 
scription found in the Tiber in 1764 proving that Quirinus was twice 
governor of Syria, which satisfied many critics, has no weight with Dr. 
Schiirer. Again, in the account of Herod Agrippa’s death, he prefers 
Josephus’s ow! to St. Luke’s angel. Apart from this blemish, we are 
happy in being able to join what we are sure will be the general 
verdict of scholars in praising this great work, and thanking Messrs. 
Clark for giving it to us in an English form. 


L’Archeologie Musicale et le Vrai Plain Chant Grégorien. Ouvrage 
Posthume de TuroporE NisarD, publié par les soins de M. Atoys 
Kune. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 


HIS is a learned, interesting, but rather disappointing book. The 
great controversy which for some years hrs been raging in 
France and Belgium on the true nature of St. Gregory’s Chant, has 
provoked much learned criticism and research; but we doubt if 
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any work on the question displays such patient toil, historical criti- 
cism, and original observations as the work under notice. The style, 
however, is thoroughly French, and the eyes of the reader are per- 
petually assailed with italics and capitals, small and great. The author's 
aim is to restore Plain Chant to the form and style in which it was 
handed down by St. Gregory. The Antiphonary of St. Gall, which 
is one of the oldest liturgical books extant, and dates from the tenth 
century, and the Antiphonary of Montpellier of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, are submitted to a very careful study. All the medieval 
authors who have treated of music are passed in review, and special 
attention is devoted to Guy of Arezzo’s Micrologium. 

It is, however, in his attacks upon modern restorers of Plain 
Chant that M. Nisard is most lively. Dom Pothier, the editor of 
the Solesmes chant, receives the hardest treatment. The peculiar 
system advocated by the learned Benedictine is supposed to be based 
upon the precepts of the most ancient masters. These pretensions are 
examined most minutely by the author and proved to be of no histo- 
rical value; and as to the genernl effect of the style of singing, he 
passes the following judgment : “ Ad/egro continuel dans un mezza voce 
& peine emaillé de rares notes qui voudraient bien avoir lair d’étre 
accentués, avec des repos qui n’en sont pas.” 

Before the invention of Guy of Arezzo, the Plain Chant Melodies 
were represented in the Ancient Antiphonaries by hieroglyphic signs 
of a great variety of form, which were termed newmes. No one yet 
has been able to offer the public a satisfactory key to decipher these 
mysterious figures. No two masters of liturgical chant have been 
able to agree upon any interpretation, and in consequence we hear in 
our churches every variety of the Plain Song. As an instance, M. 
Nisard prints in full five settings of the Gradual for Epiphany, 
“‘Omnes de Saba” by the greatest modern authorities in the art and 
their disagreement is sufficiently striking. 

For one of the author’s discoveries we wish to declare ourselves 
properly grateful. He has established beyond doubt from a letter of 
Ekkehard (996), that the Gregorian Chant as sung at Rome under the 
teaching of St. Gregory, was rendered with all the variety of expres- 
sion common to modern music. In chapter viii. the author gives 
a whole alphabet of letters, which were written over the neumes, to 
express the forte, piano, accellerando, ritardando, and all the graces of 
vocal music ; hardly a phrase was left unadorned with that which must 
in all time constitute one of the chief charms of music—expression. 
We commend this point to the notice of Plain Chant and Cecilian 
Societies, 

Our disappointment with the work arises from this, that M. Nisard 
claims to have discovered the key to the reading of the neumes, but 
locks the secret up in his own breast. On his theory the newmes are 
a musical shorthand, written and constructed on a definite system, 
The musical public, however, have shown themselves so ungrateful 
for the author’s previous services to the art, that he is now taking his: 
revenge by mortifying their curiosity. He takes farewell of the reader 
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in these singular words, printed in the largest type that the case has 
at its command—“ Ami lecteur: Devine si tu peu, et dis le, si tu 
Voses,” B. 


“The Story of the Nations.”—1. Switzerland. By Mrs. Lina Hue 
and RicnarpSreap. 1890.—2. Mexico. By Susan Hate. Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin; New York: Putnams Sons. 1891. 


1. FVHIS is a new volume of this excellent and popular series. The 

sources which have been employed and the reasons which 
give special interest to the history of Switzerland are briefly but 
sufficiently indicated in the preface. The basis of the work is 
the political history of the country, taking the words in their 
widest sense. An account of the primitive lake-dwellers, of the 
Helvetii, of the Roman and Carlovingian occupations, of the four 
hundred years of division under innumerable petty jurisdictions, 
brings us to the end of the thirteenth century, when we see, amid 
hitherto incoherent elements, the nucleus of the Swiss state or nation 
in the league of the forest cantons, Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden. 
We follow the process by which three swell into eight in the next 
century, to thirteen in the sixteenth century, and at last to twenty-two 
at the Congress of Vienna in 1815. Conquest, purchase, cajolery, 
tyranny, are often the immediate instrument of these accretions, but 
the assimilation of Ultramontane Ticino by peaceful market-day in- 
tercourse with Uri over the St. Gothard points to better influences, 
and underneath ail superficial causes which induced neighbouring 
provinces to seek incorporation with the little State was the sense 
of its power, manifested in heroic sacrifices and illustrious victories. 
The history of the union of the cantons is given from its beginnings 
to the Federal Constitution of 1848, while the individual life of each 
canton and important town is still more fully dwelt upon. Switzerland, 
in war and in peace, its social life, its commerce, the history of 
its art and science and literature, not without some description of 
its natural beauties, all is found in these animated pages; and if 
anything were lacking in the text, it would be well supplied in the 
thirty-two full-page illustrations and maps. This mass of materials 
is treated in fairly methodical form, and in a large and sympathetic 
spirit. The religious question, which chiefly concerns us, and which 
forms so essential a part of Switzerland’s history, may be taken as 
an example. Once or twice the force of old prejudice and habits 
of thought breaks out in such phrases as “image worship” and 
“‘mediewval superstition,” but on the whole the book is free from 
such blots. Catholic saints, as St. Maurice, St. Bernard, and in 
particular the Blessed Nicholas von der Flue, Catholic insti- 
tutions like the monasteries of St. Gall and Zurich, are fairly 
appreciated, and while the characters of Zwingle and some other 
innovators are placed in much too favourable .a light, the inhuman 
theories of Calvin and his tyranny with Farel over the unfortunate 
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Geneva are duly reprobated. The religious history of Geneva must 
be rewritten after the researches of the two Galiffes, in their 
“Notices genéalogiques,” their “‘ D’un siécle 4 l’autre,” and other works, 
in which, Protestants as they are, they courageously drag into light 
the deeds of darkness of those awful days. Their characterisation 
of Bonnivard’s “‘ Chronique de Genéve,” which has hitherto been 
the storehouse of information on this subject, and which has just 
reappeared at Geveva in a sumptuous edition, is worth recording here : 
‘‘Bonnivard composed a species of romance, filled with lies and fabri- 
cations (impostures), which has led into error all who supposed they 
were working in the history of Geneva down to our day. Stupidity 
and fanaticism have given the thing its basis.” (‘ Not. gen.,” iii. 68.) 
Returning to our immediate subject, we would only add that the 
style is somewhat disfigured by the frequent use of a foreign word 
where an English one would give the sense equally well. ‘ Alfred 
the Great of Wessex” is amusing to English ears, and to say 
that the Dies Ire is well known through Mozart’s Requiem Mass, 
is a mere vulgarism. We note these defects without dwelling 
on them amid so much that deserves praise, and in concluding we 
hesitate not to say that the authors have given us a clear, correct, read- 
able, and, considering the bulk of the volume, a singularly compre- 
hensive account of all that is included under their magic title. 

2. This is an attractive book. There is a fascination about Mexico 
which is all but irresistible, and our authoress has not falied to 
appreciate its romantic side. Perhaps, because the resources of Mexico 
have never been fully developed, there is even to-day a freshness of 
anticipation about the subject, which increases rather than diminishes 
by contrast with the dim twilight of earlier and almost forgotten ages. 
Beginning with the ‘ Shadowy Tribes,” the first twelve chapters treat 
of “Toltecs,’ “ Chichimecs,” “ Mayas,” “ Aztecs,” and “ Mexicans,”. 
and close with that most pathetic episode, the fall of the last of the 
Montezumas. 

The conquest achieved by the intrepidity of Cortés is next dealt 
with in minute and interesting detail; and we have a chapter devoted 
to “ Malintzi,” the beautiful Aztec maiden, whose devotion to Cortés 
contributed so largely to the successful results of his splendid enter- 
prise. Next come the administration of the sixty-four viceroys who 
succeeded Cortés; beginning with Don Antonio de Mendoza (1535), 
and ending with Juan de Donoji in 1822. The well-built cities, the 
magnificent cathedrals, and public works of all kinds which yet remain 
monuments of Spanish rule; the strong faith which no amount of 
Yankee missionary effort can efface from the hearts of the Mexicans, 
each attest in their way the deep impress made on Mexico by Spain 
when at her zenith of power. Yet it was inevitable that the decadence 
of Spanish influence in Europe should be felt also in its colonies ; 
hence we see raised the standard of Mexican independence; and 
Miguel Hidalgo, Jos¢ M. Morelos, both priests, here figure largely, 
earning the gratitude of posterity, and proving in their struggle for 
independence that “the blood of the native Mexican was capable of 
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great deeds; that the descendants of the Aztecs were something better 
than peones, slaves, without the name.” ‘These are closely followed by 
Yturbide, under whom Mexican empire was established. For the 
sixty or seventy years last past Mexican history is full of kaleidoscopic 
changes, but being of such recent memory, we need only say that its 
chief events—the loss of Texas, war with the United States, the 
disastrous French intervention, and tragic fate of Maximilian—down 
to the presidency of General Porfiori Diaz, re-elected in 1888, are 
brightly told. One instance of the extreme unpopularity of the French 
intervention was witnessed by the writer of this notice at Acapulco, 
three or four years after the French evacuation. The natives swim 
around the ships coming into harbour, and dive for small coins thrown 
them by travellers into the water, which they readily bring up between 
their teeth. ‘‘ Throw in some French coins,” said some one on deck. 
Some small silver coins were thrown in, and were instantly dived for, 
and in a few seconds brought to the surface; but the moment the 
natives saw they were French, they contemptuously threw them back 
into the water. 

The authoress writes with considerable descriptive power, and all 
through the stirring narrative never permits us to lose sight of natural 
surroundings. We have, thus, much that is of interest concerning 
the physical aspect of Mexico, its wide range of climate, its vegetation, 
and vast mineral wealth, The volume is plentifully and appropri- 
ately illustrated, and there is a map and a good index. Of the future 
of Mexico we may quote from our authoress :— 


“The darkest days of the Mexican Republic are over. Its members have 
learned sharp lessons from adversity. ... . Out of all these troubles they 
have bravely emerged, and now take their stand, heavily weighted still, 
indeed, with the burdens of past mistakes, among them the lingering dis- 
trust of other nations, but young, full of promise, with all the elements 
surrounding them of a possible great future.” 


Through Magic Glasses, and other Lectures. A Sequel to the Fairy- 
land of Science. By ARraBeLLA B. Buckiey (Mrs. Fisher). 
With numerous Illustrations. London: Edward Stanford. 
1890. 


HE infinitely great and the infinitely little are jointly the subject 

of this dainty volume. It embraces a series of detached studies 
adapted to juvenile comprehension, and describing, with Mrs. Fisher's 
well-known freshness and charm, many of the newest revelations by the 
telescope, spectroscope, and microscope. Through the medium of the 
first two of these “ magic glasses,” the sun, moon, and stars tell the 
marvellous story of their nature and revolutions; while the third 
admits Mrs. Fisher’s numerous audience to the worlds close at hand, 
yet no less mysterious in the consummate wisdom of their organisa- 
tion, constituted by the lowly tribes of mosses and lichens, fungi and 
infusoria. The microscopic examination of lavas affords the oppor- 
tunity besides for an excellent chapter on volcanoes. Needless to say 
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that the treatment of each of these separately inexhaustible subjects is 
to be regarded as simply an invitation to a fuller inquiry, and that, in 
the words of the authoress, “ The little information given in each lecture 
is only enough to make the reader long for more.” This effect may, 
from foretastes of such enticing quality, be very surely counted upon. 
The illustrations of the little volume leave no room for criticism, and 
offer a wide field for admiration. They are carefully chosen, skil- 
fully designed, and serve well their double purpose of elucidating and 
enlivening the text. ‘The binding too completes, by its tasteful rich- 
ness, the decorative aspect of a book which ought to be a prime 
favourite for gifts and prizes. Above all, the reverent and genial 
spirit in which it is written, tending to foster in young minds directly 
the love of nature, and indirectly the love of nature’s God, renders it 
eminently suitable for perusal in Catholic homes and schools, 


1, L’ Algérie de 1830 & 1840. Par Came Rousset, de |’Académie 
Francaise. Two vols. Paris: Librairie Plon. 


2, La Conquéte de 0 Algérie, 1841-1857. Two vols. (Le méme Auteur.) 
Paris: Librairie Plon. 
“(CY HOULD any one,” writes M. Rousset, “ attempt to follow, day by 
day, the history of the conquest of Algiers, he will find therein 
materials for a noble history, with its battles, its heroes, and its 
wonderful episodes.” Such a history M. Rousset has himself written, 
in the two works before us, works that show us modern France at its 
best, though the brilliancy of conquest is at times chequered by dark 
shadows. The first of these works sketches the ten years, 1830-1840, 
that served to acquaint the French generals with the nature of the 
task before them, the country they had undertaken to subdue, and 
the peculiar tactics needed for its subjugation. Seventeen years more 
were required to complete the work of conquest, and of these seventeen 
years the story is told in “ La Conquéte de l’Algérie.” 

Difficult as M. Rousset’s task has been, he must be congratulated 
on the result. There is no monotony in these pages, in which the 
account of storming of towns, of battles and capitulations, is enlivened 
and brightened by deeds of heroism, and chivalrous figures, such 
as those of La Moriciére and Abd-el-Kader, that pass across the stage. 
The work has a special military value from the author’s clear and 
accurate topographical sketches, and in this he has aided his readers 
by two well-executed atlases. The religious history of the colony is 
not omitted, though it might have been given more at length; but 
probably this was outside the author’s design. His criticism of the 
action of the French Government during the period, and his sketches 
of character of French military, are alike just and pleasing. Still, it 
is at this point that we have ourselves a criticism to make. Many of 
the brave men whose acts are described are still living, and possibly 
in some instances greater reserve would have been advisable ; at least, 
many Frenchmen will say so. We may add that the tone of the work 
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is unexceptionable, and that it can safely be put into the hands of the 
young. It is well indexed, and the detailed headings of chapters are 
of much assistance to the reader. 

M. Rousset closes his work with this query: “ Aprés la conquéte 
du sol, c’etait la conquéte morale qui commengait. Depuis trente ans, 
la France, la France Algérienne surtout, a-t-elle fait tout-ce qui était 
de son devoir absolu pour |’étendre?” He leaves the question un- 
answered: “Are the French in Algeria in the position simply of a 
foreign garrison, or are they on the road to the true work of colonising 
the province their valour has subdued?” The colonising genius has 
never been # distinctive mark of the French character ; but nowhere 
have they had so good a chance as in Algeria. Still we greatly doubt 
their success; and the chances against it will be increased tenfold by 
the irreligious spirit of official France. All the elements of success 
of the French character are blighted and paralysed wherever the 
poison of Voltairianism gains the ascendency. 


Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. By 8. D. 
Driver, D.D. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1890. 


HE Books of Samuel, though they contain examples of a chaste and 
beautiful Hebrew style, have suffered not a little from transcrip- 
tional corruption. Many attempts at restoring the text to its original 


purity have already been made, and the work we have before us is an 
important addition to the literature of the subject. To Otto Threnius 
(1842) belongs the credit of having first pointed out systematically 
how frequently the Septuagint is of use in restoring the Massoretic 
text. Biittcher, following on the same lines, carried forward to some 
extent the work of his predecessor (1863). A still more important 
service was rendered to the critical restoration of the text in 1871 b 
Julius Wellhausen, who, in a monograph on the text of the Books of 
Samuel, emphasised the discriminating use of the Ancient Versions for 
purposes of textual criticism. ‘“‘ Wellhausen’s Scholarship,” says 
Dr. Driver, “is fine; his judgment is rarely at fault; and in the 
critical treatment of the text I have been strongly sensible of the 
value of his guidance.” In 1887 appeared Klostermann’s Com- 
mentary on the Books of Samuel and Kings, a work marked by much 
ability, but perhaps of excessive originality. Klostermann, however, 
deserves the credit of being the first to perceive distinctly the import- 
ance of Lucian’s recension of the Septuagint, and to have used it 
consistently. Dr. Driver, in his work, makes use freely of Well- 
hausen’s monograph, but he uniformly maintains an independent 
judgment, and has been careful ‘‘to adopt nothing of importance 
without acknowledgment at the time.” 

The volume beiore us contains an introduction dealing with the 
History of the Hebrew alphabet, early Hebrew Orthography, and 
other important subjects. Dr. Driver’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
that the work is scholarly and learned throughout. 
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In regard to the word NYP (i. 18) at the beginning of David’s 
lament for Saul and Jonathan, Dr. Driver gives no decided opinion 
of his own. Renan seems to regard it, as well as the words 7717" °33 
as variants introduced from the margin. Can it be the name 
of the following song? Then surely we should expect Nwpn nV, 
or Nwpn-nx. Ewald takes NWP to be for DYP (as in Aramaic) 
—correctly, accurately. Wellhausen regards the word as an inter- 
polation, and offers an ingenious opinion, based on the ground that it 
is perhaps a correction for D°¥"5 in verse 6. The question isa vexed 
one. We can recommend Dr. Driver’s notes to anyone anxious to 
enter upon the textual criticism of the Books of Samuel. 


—_——— 


Commentarius in Ecclesiasten et Canticum Canticorum.  Auctore 
GeERARDO GIETMANN, 8.J. Parisiis: P. Lethielleux. 


HE “Cursus Sacre Scripture” of the German Jesuits requires no 
words of commendation from us. It is known to and valued by 
the public. The names of Fathers Cornely, Hummelauer, and Knab- 
enbauer are fully appreciated amongst us. The author of tke present 
volume, however—Father Gietmann—appears now for the first time in 
the series. We have, therefore, very great pieasure in being able to 
congratulate him on the success that has attended his first work—so 
far as we know—in Biblical exegesis. Undoubtedly, he renders great 
service to the biblical student in this Commentary. It is a valuable 
work and replete with erudition. The author shows himself to be no 
less conversant with the works of modern critics than with the writings 
of the great Fathers of the Church. Such a knowledge seems to us 
indispensable in the Catholic interpreter. Origen in his day answered 
the objections of Celsus. Tertullian dealt with Marcion the Gnostic ; 
so, in these times, the apologist must be prepared to meet and refute 
the arguments of the followers of the “ higher criticism,” brought by 
them against the Word of God. 

Father Gietmann, following the undivided testimony of tradition, 
assigns the authorship of the Canticle of Canticles to King Solomon. 
Tradition, in this matter, is strongly supported by the internal charac- 
ter of the poem. The descriptions of things relating to Solomon and 
his times are accurate, and suchas might be expected to have eman- 
ated from that monarch, The love of nature, art, and beauty, 
manifested throughout the book is in accordance with the character of 
Solomon, as we know it from the Books of Kings, and from his own 
writings. The acquaintance with Palestine which the writer shows, 
points in the same direction. In fine, the beauty of the poem is such 
that it can be ascribed to none other than the golden age of Hebrew 
poetry. All these characteristics, taken with the testimony of an un- 
animous tradition, leave no doubt upon the mind that the poem 
belongs to the age of Solomon, and is in fact the work of Solomon 
himself, 

But there are objections to this view; and with these Father 
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Gietmann deals clearly and satisfactorily. Perhaps the most cogent 
argument against Solomen’s authorship is based upon the appearance 
in the Canticle of certain words apparently Greek. How, it is argued, 
could such words have found their way into the Hebrew tongue, over 
1000 years before the birth of Christ? Such words are DT)8 
mapddewos ; |S = dopeiov, and others not quite so clear. Such 
words as these seem to betray the later origin of the poem. We dwell 
upon this objection, because, though Father Gietmann deals with it, 
still, apparently since he wrote, much light has been thrown upon the 
matter from an unexpected quarter. 

M. Renan, in his “ Historie du Peuple d’Israel,” devotes a chapter 
(ii. c. 3) to the part played by the Philistines in the organisation of 
Israel. He maintains that the Philistines were of Cretan or Carian 
origin, closely allied with the Pelasgians ; that they spoke a language 
closely allied to Greek and Latin, and that it was on account of the 
Philistines that the country of the Jews received from the Greeks the 
name of Palestine (land of the Philistines), because, whilst the Philis- 
tines dwelt next to the Hebrews, they bordered on the sea, and so 
were in direct communication with the Greeks. Then he shows that 
there was much intercommunication between the Philistines and the 
Israelites in the early days of the Jewish Monarchy. They were con- 
stantly at war with one another. David dwelt for years in the land of- 
Gath ; and—so he says—the Guards of David * (the Cerethi and 
Pherethi or Kreti-Pieti, z.e., Cretan Philistines) were a body of mer- 
cenaries, which he raised among the Philistines. ‘We are led to 
believe” concludes M. Renan, p. 33, “ that it is to this profound influ- 
ence of the Philistines upon Israel, about 1000 years before Jesus 
Christ, that we must refer the introduction into the Hebrew language 
of these words apparently Latin and Greek, which are to be found in 
the most ancient texts, and which designate, for the most part, things 
relating to war, or imported from foreign parts.” 

There are many other points we should like to have noticed, but 
space forbids. Of the whole volume we can have nothing but words 
of praise. Perhaps, in conclusion, we may be permitted to express the 
hope that this will not be Father Gietmann’s last contribution to 
biblical literature, but that he will continue to give the student of 
Sacred Scripture the advantage of his learning and critical ability. 





Mixed Marriage, Translated from the German of the Rev. A. 
Stoiz. Fourth edition. New York: Fr, Pustet. 


4 TRACT of thirty-two pages in paper cover, which ought to be 

disseminated far and wide by the clergy in order to prevent 
Catholics engaging themselves to Protestants. It is clearly and 
forcibly written, without exaggeration; and it goes over all the 


ground, 





* 2 Sam. viii. 18. 
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Orbis Terrarwm Catholicus, sive totius ecclesie catholice, et occidentis 
et orientis, conspectus, geographicus, et statisticus, Elucubratus 
per O. Werner, 8.J., ex Relationibus ad Sacras Congregationes 
Romanas missis, et aliis notitiis fide dignis. Friburgi: Herder. 
1890. 

‘ work, of great research, will meet an often felt want. ‘I'he 
author is favourably known by two other geographical works, 

his “ Katholischer Missions Atlas,” and his ‘‘ Katholischer Kirchen 

Atlas.” In the present work he gives a statistical and geographical 

survey of the Catholic Church through the world. His sketch is both 

wide and reliable, founded on personal examination of Roman, chiefly 

Propaganda, documents. To statistics he adds most useful and 

interesting historical introductions, tracing the evolution cf dioceses 

and provinces. Maps and full indices complete the work, and make 
the consultation of it speedy and confident. 





Christian Schools. By the Rev. Tuomas J. Jenkins. London: R. 
Washbourne. 1890. 


Rights of our Little Ones. By the Rev. James Conway. New York, 
&ec.: Benziger Brothers, 1890. 


HE first of these books is a well-written, earnest, and effective ex- 
position of the argument against Godless schools, especially as 
regards Catholics, In this, which we are told is the first English 
edition, the writer presents a view of the public school system in the 
United States, and sums up its spirit; and he then cites the utterances 
of Catholic authorities from Pius IX. downwards, to show how the 
Catholic Church regards secular education. 

Father Conway’s shert treatise is an abridgment, in question and 
answer, of his larger work, entitled “‘I'he Respective Rights and 
Duties of Family, State, and Church in regard to Education.” A 
good sample of the brochure will be found in the answer (p. 40) to the 
question, “ Is the so-called Sunday-school not sufficient ” for religious 
education ? 





Forgotten Heroines ; or, History of a Convent in the Days of Luther. 
By the Author of “ Tyborne,” &c. &c, London : Burns & Oates. 


E have here an absorbing though brief account of the great 
sufferings endured by the Dominican Nuns of Strasburg, in 
the worst days of the Reformation. It is a scathing exposure of the 
infamous methods used by Martin Butzer to seduce the religious from 
their faith. Its substance in an abridged form has appeared in the 
pages of the “ Ave Maria”; but the story of the nuns’ heroic endur- 
ance, poor feeble women holding their own “against a powerful 
Senate, a furious mob, and a troop of apostate preachers,” well 
deserves this special record. 
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The Life of Our Lord. By T. Murpuy, Master of the Practising 
School, St. Mary’s Training College, Hammersmith. London : 
Burns & Oates. 1890. 


USEFUL little compilation for the use of schools, telling in 

simple words, chosen chiefly from the Gospels themselves, the 
principal events of our Lord’s Life, His Parables, and Miracles. 
It is embellished with one or two woodcuts and a small sketch map 
of Palestine. 


Agnostic Fallacies. By the Rev. J. Rem Howarr. London : 
Nisbet & Co. 1889. 


HIS small volume contains five lectures delivered on Sunday 

evenings. ‘The subject is treated in a simple, popular way. 

The author is, however, pretty well at home in the questions 

he discusses, and shows up, with no mean skiil, the weaknesses 

of the Agnostic position in its main features. He has a ready 

command over simile and illustration, and brings out his points with 
good effect. 


Sanctum Evangelium Secundum Lucam in Carmina Versum. 
SterHanus Mazzournt. Auguste Taurinorum. 1890. 


T is a somewhat novel idea to turn into verse the words of Sacred 
Scripture. Padre Mazzolini, urged on apparently by the fact 
that the Acts of the Apostles has already been put in verse, has taken 
in hand to render a like service to the Gospel of St. Luke. The 
poem is intended chiefiy for priests ind students of theology. It is 
2 literal translation, as far as possible, and where the exigencies of 
metre require it, the sense is paraphrased so as to be as nearly as 
possible in conformity with the sense of the Evangelist. The lines 
seem to run smoothly; the metre is hexameter; and where there is 
likely to be any ambiguity as to the meaning of the text, the words are 
explained in Latin or Italian footnotes. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. Expounded by Dr. C. von OrEtLI, Basel, 
Author of “Old Testament}Prophecy.” Translated by the Rev. 
J. 8. Banks, Headingly College, Leeds. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1889. 


ROFESSOR VON ORELLI’S commentaries at least deserve this 
praise, that they are readable. The text is well rendered, and 
divided into sections ; then follows a clear and short exposition, with 
only a soupcon of heavy learning. They belong to the Compendious 
series. Some readers may think the professor a little too brief on 
certain points. For instance, on looking to ascertain his opinion on 
Isaiah vii. 14, it is disappointing to be simply referred to another 
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work of Von Orelli on Old Testament prophecy. Knowing that the 
professor belongs to the conservative school of Biblical interpretation, 
we looked to see what were his views about the authorship of the 
second part of Isaiah (xl.—xlvi.). Though he might not, like Hengs- 
tenburg or Delitzsch, maintain unity of authorship, at least we expected 
to find him, with Klostermann and Bredenkamp, taking a middle 
course—that the second part belonged to the time of the Exile, but 
contained many ancient oracles of Isaiah reproduced and thrown into 
their present form by some disciple of Isaiah, who saw in the events 
of his own time the fulfilment of his master’s prophecies. This view, 
at least, has this merit that it explains the difticulty about the anony- 
mity of the author, without wholly contradicting Jewish and Christian 
tradition about unity of authorship. However, we were disappointed 
to find that the professor has thrown in his lot with the advanced 
school, and attributes ch. xl. to Ixvi. to some nameless prophet at 
Babylon in the time of Cyrus, thus making it a vaticiniwm post eventum. 
We are thankful to find that the fifty-third chapter still retains its 
Christian interpretation of the suffering Messiah, and is not explained 
away after the modern fashion, as referring to the persecuted Jeremiah 
or the woes of the Jewish people. 


The Catholic Young Man of the Present Day. By the Right Rev. 
Bisuor Eccer. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1890. 


VERY useful manual for young men, exhorting them to stand 

fast to faith and morality, and giving by the way many useful 

bits of Catholic information, fitted to ‘ielp them to take their place in 
the world. 


Thomas Rileton: his Family and Friends. By Mrs. Parsons. 
London: Burns & Oates. 


SIMPLE, unsensational, and graceful tale, descriptive of con- 
Zz versions from Protestantism to the Faith, not of the class best 
known to us, namely, among Anglicans, but bringing us face to face 
with the Methodist and his following among the rural labourers, 
Mrs. Parsons writes with deep feeling, and does full justice to the 
sincere and earnest piety that is often found among the most unin- 
structed of dissenters. While we heartily recommend this pretty 
story, we take this occasion of expressing a hope that we may have a 
Catholic literature to assist in the conversion of dissenters, and 
Wesleyans in particular. Our books and pamphlets so far, like those 
issued by the Catholic Truth Society, are exclusively meant for Angli- 
cans, while the multitude of Wesleyans, Baptists, &c., are practically 
a Terra Incognita, 
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Acta et Decretu sacrorum Conciliorum recentiorum Collectio Lacensis 
auctoribus Presbyteris Societatis Jesu e domo B.M.V. sine 
Labe Concept ad Lacum. ‘Tomus VII.: Acta et Decreta 
sacrosancti ccumenici Concilii Vaticani. Accedunt permulta 
alia documenta ad Concilium ejusque historiam spectantia. 
Friburgi: Herder. 1890. 

E are pleased to see the appearance of this seventh volume of 

the great work of the Jesuits of the German Province on 
recent Councils. ‘The new volume treats of the Vatican Council. It 
is a bulky volume; with the excellent indices accompanying it, it 
extends to 1942 columns of type. The death of Father Gerhard 

Schneeman, the original editor and chief writer, Jed to the sppoint- 

ment of Father Theodore Granderath as chief editor. He at once 

took back to Rome the documents gathered by his predecessor, and 
through the kindness of Canon Antonio Cani, the keeper of the 

Vatican Council Archives, he was able to re-compare them with the 

originals and to make some valuable additions to them. And Canon 

Cani’s subscription, ‘‘ Concordat cum Originali,” lends to this edition 

of the Acts, as contained in the first part of this volume, a quasi- 

official authority. 

The first of the two parts into which this volume is divided gives 
the “Acta et Decreta” of the Council, and not a few of the docu- 
ments have been already long public. The deliberations and discus- 
sions, however, in the General Congregations are now published for 
the first time. The interest of philosophical and theological scholars 
will centre on the “ Relationes,” or speeches delivered in those Con- 
gregations by the bishops who acted in the name of the Deputatio 
de Fide ; the speeches, for example, of Archbishop Simor of Gran, 
and Bishops Pie of Poitiers, D’Avanzo of Calvi and Teano, Finelli 
of Treviso, Martin of Paderborn, and Gusser of Brixen (Tyrol). The 
latter prelate stands foremost as a philosopher and theologian : 
specially worthy of attention are his excellent speeches on 
traditionalism and ontologism (col. 236). Then follow the Acts 
relating to the definition of Papal infallibility. Father Granderath 
was allowed to make use of both the deliberations of the Deputatio 
de Fide and of the “Commentarius diurnus” of an Episcopal 
member of this deputation, and the result is an accurate account 
of the election of the Deputatio de Fide and of the different stages 
of its deliberations. The important speeches of Bishop Gasser 
are particularly praiseworthy; he dwells on the intimate connection 
between the infallibility of the Church and of the Pope; the latter 
is to be tested by the former; hence, too, the object and the theo- 
logical qualification of the Church’s infallibility exactly apply to the 
infallibility of the Pope. 

The second part, or appendix, coutains the Documenta synodalia 
and the Documenta historica, the perusal of which | would like 
earnestly to recommend to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Acton. They 
leave no doubt about it possible: the definition of the Pope’s 
infallibility is due neither to Pius IX., nor to the Jesuits, nor to any 
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other religious Order, but simply to the majority of the bishops who, 
urged by the incessant attacks of a certain party on the Pope, the 
Council, and the Pope’s infallibility, as hitherto practically assumed 
in the Church, thought it to be their indispensable duty to bring the 
Catholic truth into relief. A most important fact we gather from 
this collection is, that the Cardinal Presidents of the Council were 
rather inclined to give way to the minority which moved for a post- 
ponement of the infallibility definition. It required all the exertions 
of the greater number of the bishops to avert such a disastrous step. 
England and Ireland may feel proud of the prominent part which 
Cardinals Cullen and Manning took in defending Catholic truth and 
obtaining the famous decree. 

Special thanks are due to the editors for giving the important State 
documents in the various languages. Lastly, there is an index to 
the present volume, and four indices to the united seven volumes. 
This seventh volume, in particular—accurate, complete, and docu- 
mentary—and dealing with the Vatican Council, merits the attention 
of the historian and the statesman scarcely less than of the theologian. 

BELLESHEIM. 


The Kingdom of God. By the Rev. Cuartes McDermotr Rag. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Salford. Second Edition. 
London : Burns & Oates. 


E are glad to see that Father McDermott Rae’s little book is in 
its second edition, The Bishop of Salford justly praises the 
author’s work in “ presenting the most important truths to the mind 
according to the mental taste and fashion of the day,” a taste and 
fashion which writings such as those of Gother and Challoner can no 
longer meet. In fifteen chapters it traces the course of the spiritual life 
from the first Prospect to our entry through the Gate, which is our 
bodily dissolution, into the fiual happiness of the Kingdom. 


Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays chiefly in Biblical and 
Patristic Criticism. By MremBrrs or THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Vol. II. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1890. 


HE title of this volume sufficiently indicates its very various con- 
tents. Dr. Neubauer contributes a very learned paper on the 
Titles of the Psalms, based chiefly upon the early Jewish com- 
mentaries. His conclusions are negative; for he believes that the 
meaning of the titles was early lost, and that none of the explanations 
are satisfactory. Mr. Woods deals with the Origin and Mutual 
Relation of the Synoptic Gospels in one of those speculative essays 
which are commoner in Germany than in this country. Starting from 
the hypothesis that there was an original basis of all the three, he 
deduces from an examination in detail that St. Matthew and St, Luke 
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made use of some common definite account—not necessarily a written 
one—of our Lord’s ministry. St. Mark, he thinks, kept nearer to this 
document than the other two Synoptics, transposing nothing, adding 
only a few characteristic details, and omitting nothing important, 
except in the account of St. John the Baptist. Dr. Bigg’s examination 
of the Clementine Homilies leads him to two novel results. One 
of these—that it is a re-cast of an orthodox work in an unorthodox 
direction—seems to us very probable. Should it eventually be estab- 
lished, it will make the Homilies a more available witness tor Catholic 
doctrine and practice than they are at present. His other conclusion, 
that the interpolator wrote after the rise of Arianism, seems more 
doubtful; the word “ Homoiusios” is indeed to be found in one 
passage, but the general tenor of the work points to an earlier date. 

Mr. Bebb’s paper on the manner in which the early versions and 
patristic quotations should be used to determine the text of the New 
Testament, lays down very ably the rules which should guide their 
employment. The main point is thus brought out by Dr. Sanday. 
Quotations and Versions give the time and place where MSS. were 
written, and so supply materials for the history of the text—the first 
step towards establishing the text itself. 

Mr. White’s account of the Codex Amiatinus of the Vulgate would 
be the most interesting paper in the volume to the ordinary reader. 
It gives an account of De Rossi’s conjecture, and Dr. Hort’s proof, 
that this valuable MS. was written at Jarrow or Wearmouth in one of 
St. Benedict Biscop’s monasteries, and presented to the Pope by his suc- 
cessor, Ceolfrid. This is now well known; but it has been shown more 
recently that there must have been a great writing-school there, where 
this and other surviving MSS. of great beauty must have been pro- 
duced. 


The Hereafter. By James Fyre. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1890. 


HIS work is a defence of the Christian dogma of the eternity of 

punishment drawn from the consensus of early historic nations 

and from the Bible. The work is difigured by errors that prevent us 

from recommending it indiscriminately to Catholics. In the doctrine 

of Purgatory the author professes his disbelief of, while showing 
hiinself absolutely a stranger to Catholic teaching on the subject. 


Philosophy and Theology ; being the first Edinburgh University Gifford 
Lectures. By J. H.Strrtine, LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1890, 

HIS volume contains two courses of ten lectures, each delivered in 
pursuance of a bequest of the late Lord Gifford, on natural 
theology. The first course—styled “the Affirmative ”—gives the 
history of the arguments for the existence of God, with the philo- 
sophers who have principally put them into shape : Anaxagoras, Plato, 

Aristotle, Cicero, and St. Anselm. The second—“ Negative ””—course 
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describes the attempts made to weaken or confute these arguments by 
-Hume, Kant, and Darwin. The whole volume is well worth reading 
by all who are engaged in studying the subject to which it relates; it 
is learned, acute, and ingenious. The most well-worn topics are often 
presented in a new light: such as the ontological argument of St. 
Anselm, the theism of Aristotle, and the attitude of Hume. ‘There is 
an occasional vein of Carlylean sprightliness which is unpleasing 
in a philosophical subject, especially in the account of Mr. Darwin’s 
views, The only points to which exception can be taken are a few 
unguarded theological statements, such as the inexplicable one that, 
“the Fathers of the Church, followed by the ecclesiastical majority of 
of the Middle Ages, represented the existent world as the Son.” 


Principles of Anthropology and Biology. By the Rev. J. Hucurs, 8.J. 
Second Edition. New York: Benziger Bros. 1890. . 


HIS little volume consists of four lectures delivered before a 
society at Detroit College. It is excellently suited to such an 
audience and to all who are beginning to study the subjects with 
which it deals ; being clear, elementary, and somewhat dogmatic. The 
book sustains a high degree of merit throughout; perhaps the most 
valuable and interesting parts being the account of prehistoric man, 
and the comparison of the Mosaic record of creation with geology. 
It is written in excellent English, and at the same time with that 
sharpness and distinctness which characterise good American scien- 
tific work. 


Geological Mechanism. An Epitome of the History of the Earth. By 
J. Sporriswoope Witson, C.E. Manchester: John Heywood. 


TT") is asmall volume of 130 pages, of which one-fourth is occupied 

by an autobiography of the author. “ Being of the operative 
class of the community,” as Mr. Wilson describes himself, he offers no 
apology for the length of personal details which are submitted to the 
reader. The story told can hardly be described as interesting. It is 
curious, however, that although Mr. Wilson had not the advantage of 
a classical education, he still affects a rather pompous style, and shows 
a preference for Latin words. Some lines of verse are also added, of 
which little need be said, save that the scientific man, as a rule, proves 
but an indifferent poet. 

With regard to the substance of the essay we can speak much more 
highly. It is the author’s endeavour to disprove the accepted theories 
of the origin of the primitive rocks, He attacks most vehemently the 
igneous theory of their origm. On his showing, condensation and 
precipitation will account for the phenomena in question. 

The primary atmosphere contained in gaseous form all the elements 
of which the crystalline rocks are composed, and on cooling these 
elements descended from the gaseous to the fluid, and finally to the 
solid state, as we now find them. The red sandstone formation is pro- 
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bably derived from an original tail which the moon formerly whisked 
in space, but which one day came across the earth and was incorporated. 
The lashing of this lunar appendage probably gave rise to the revolution 
of the earth on its axis. He advocates the theory of the periodical 
reversion of the poles of the earth, and finds the magnetic pole the 
centre of the earth’s cold. In 140 years we may expect that the shifting 
of the magnetic pole will bring the climate of Greenland to Scotland 
and Norway. Some of these conclusions are rather startling, but Mr. 
Wilson has a reason for the faith that isin him. He argues well and 
ably in defence of his theories, and his little work will well repay 
perusal, 

We have noted a few errors. On p. 70 the length of the degree of 
latitude is given in fathoms instead of feet. The average for Sweden 
should be 365763 instead of 36575. A telling Latin quotation from 
Melancthon, on p. 65, is disfigured in the printing almost beyond recog- 
nition. 


Conciliengeschichte: nach den Quellen bearbeitet von Dr. Von 
Here.e, Bischof von Rottenburg. Fortzesetzt von JosEPH 
CarDINAL HERGENROETHER. Neunter Band. Der Fortsetzung, 
Zweiter Band. Freiburg: Herder. 1890. 


EFORE describing this ninth volume of the History of the 


Councils, we must pay a tribute to the memory of its illustrious 
editor and continuator. His Eminence Cardinal Hergenroether died on 
the 3rd of last October at the Cistercian Abbey of Mehrerau, in 
Austria. Of his conspicuous services to the Church, whether as Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Wiirzburg, or as Consultor to the Vatican Council, 
or Archivist of the Holy See, it is superfluous to speak. His learned 
pen has been ever busy ; as witness his works on the ‘Temporal 
Power of the Popes,’ “The History of Photius,” on Déllinger’s 
“Janus,” on the “Church and Christian State,” his text-book of 
Church History, the “‘ Regesta of Leo X.,” which he edited, and now 
the two volumes of his “ Continuation of Hefele’s Councils.” The 
volume before us, the second of his Continuation, does not deal directly 
with the Council of Trent, but with events which preceded and 
influenced it. The headings of the nine divisions of the volumes will 
indicate this sufficiently. They are: 1. Martin Luther; 2. The Diet 
of Worms ; 3. Spread of the New Religion in the reign of Hadrian VI; 
4, Contests under Clement VII.; 5. Development of Protestantism ; 
6. The Reformation in Switzerland; 7. The Confession of Augsburg; 
8. The Last Years of Clement VII.; 9. First Years of the reign of 
Paul III. Itis a bulky volume of over nine hundred pages, and is full 
of criticism, and of matter of the highest value. The Cardinal’s study 
of Luther is acute, and, to my mind, superior to anything yet written 
on this well worn theme. Some brilliant pages are devoted to the 
Diet of Worms; and these supersede former text-book narratives, for 
only within the last five years have Mgr. Balan and Professor Brieger 
of Marburg given to the public Oleander’s letters. The Cardinal’s 
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detailed examination of each of Luther’s theses in the light of Catholic 
doctrine is particularly valuable. His defence of Clement VII. is based 
on that Pope’s letters (so far as they have been published by Mgr. 
Balan), which show the injustice of the severe criticisms of the Pope’s 
accusers. The important chapter on the siege of Rome (1527)—Il 
sacco di Roma—which is founded on German and Italian sources, 
needs only to be read to yield assent to Hergenroether’s estimate of 
Clement VII. The account of Henry VIII.’s divorce is also treated 
by the Cardinal in a masterly way, from the point of view of both 
historian, theologian, and canonist. 

The volumes of the original “ History of the Councils,” as published 
by Bishop Hefele are now reappearing in a second edition, revised 
and enlarged by Professor Knipfler of the University of Munich. 
The sixth volume is just out. 

BELLESHEIM. 





Pooks of Debotion and Spiritual Reading. 


. The Life and Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin. By Archbishop 
Vauauan, 0.8.B. Abridged by Dom JERomE Vauauan. 
Second edition. London: Burns & Oates. 1890. 

. The Christian Virgin. London: Burns & Oates. 1890. 

. (Reprints of Cardinal Manning’s writings): The Holy Ghost the 
Sanctifier ; The Love of Jesus for Penitents ; Confidence in God ; 
The Divine Interpreter of Scripture ; The Holy Gospel according 
to St. John. London: Burns & Oates. 

. Hail, Jesus! or Acts on the Life of our Saviour Jesus Christ. By 
the Ven. F. Auaust1in Baker. London and New York: 
Burns & Oates. 

. The Holy Way of the Cross. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
(In cloth and paper.) 

. Life of St. Justin, Martyr. By Mrs. Cuartes Martin. London: 
Burns & Oates. 

. Valentine Riant. By W. J. Amuerst, 8.J. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1890. 

. The Maxims of St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited by Father Pius 
Cavanaau, 0.P. London: Burns & Oates. 

. The Crown of Thorns, or the Little Breviary of the Holy Face. 
By the Sisters of the Divine Compassion. New York, &.: 
Benziger Brothers. 1890. 

. The Secular Office. By the Rev. E.J. Ryan. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill. 1889. 
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11. The Month of Mary according to the Spirit of St. Francis of Sales. 
By Don Gaspar Gitir. London: R. Washbourne. 1890. 

. Life of Father Charles Sire, 8.J. By his Brother. ‘Translated 
from the French. New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 1890. 

. Revelations of’ the Sacred Heart to Blessed Margaret Mary. From 
the French of Mgr. Boucaup. New York, &c.: Benziger 
Brothers. 1890. 

. The Little Manual of the Third Order of St. Francis. Third 
edition. London: Burns & Oates. 

. The Sacred Heart studied in the Sacred Scriptures. From the 
French of Rev. H. Sainrratn, C.SS.R. New York, &e. : 
Benziger Brothers. 1890. 

16. One-and-thirty Days with Blessed Margaret and Mary. From the 
French. New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 1890. 

17. Little Gems from Thomas & Kempis ; Maxims of St. Philip Neri ; 
Gems for my Crown. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1890. 


i. SECOND edition of Dom Jerome Vaughan’s abridgment of 

AA the late Archbishop of Sydney’s *‘ Life of St. Thomas of 
— “comes opportunely to inaugurate the Editor’s “ Benedictine 
Library.” It is beautifully presented, and there is an admirable 
engraving of the Angelic Doctor, together with a new preface, and 
dedication to the Bishop of Southwark. 

2. Without name, either of author or translator, this is a useful and 
most pious book, apparently written by a French curé, and excellently 
put into English. It treats of women who are neither married nor 
cloistered, but live a single life in the world, and there is a large 
amount of devotional thought and practical exhortation in its 368 
pages. The title-page bears the imprimatur of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. Some kind of an index would have been a 
useful addition. 

3. There is nothing to show whether these little books are new 
editions or mere reprints. Anyhow, they will always be valuable, 
and in this form are most handy for those who like their books of 
spiritual reading to be portable. 

4, An admirable manual of “ Acts” taken from the appendix to 
Sancta Sophia. It will be useful for all who practise affective prayer. 
The “ Acts,” however, are probably not by Father Baker, but by 
Father Serenus Cressy, his editor. 

5. A little manual containing St. Alfonso’s devotions for the Via 
Crucis, with fourteen (or rather sixteen) beautiful chromos after 
Paul Deschwanden. 

6. With the help of Bishop Freppel, Mrs. Martin has constructed 
a somewhat declamatory life of St. Justin. We are not aware, how- 
ever, of any other work in English which is calculated to give so 
lucid an idea of the “ Dialogue with Trypho.” 

7. Father Amherst reviews, in a small volume of 114 pages, the 
life of a devout young Frenchwoman who died a member of the 
Congregation of Marie Réparatice. 
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8. Father Pius Cavanagh has edited a small manual containing a 
short life of St. Thomas, with a number of his sayings and prayers, 
intended especially for students. The life seems carefully done, but 
perhaps we might take exception to the writer’s saying that the 
Roman Catechism was compiled from the Summa by three Dominican 
monks. ‘This is not precisely the account which St. Charles himself 
gives of its compilation. 

9. Many devout persons will be glad to have a manual for the 
Confraternity of the Holy Face. It is issued with an introduction 
by the Vicar-General of New York. It would have been as well to 
add that the arch-confraternity is established at Tours (October 1, 
1885). The “ Litany of the Haly Face,” given at p. 30, is 
stated (as we read it) to carry 100 days’ indulgence; but the con- 
cession is not in the Raccolta, and therefore has probably not been 
deposited with the 8. Congregation of Indulgences, and is conse- 
quently invalid (See Beringer’s “ Indulgences,” i. pp. 85, 110). The 
list of Indulgences given (p. 25-26) is by no means complete, since 
the Brief of August 19, 1889. 

10. A short liturgical treatise, giving a pretty full account of the 
Canonical Hours, apparently intended for seminaries. 

11. Nothing is wanting to make this a most acceptable “‘ Month 
of Mary,” except some indication of what are St. Francis’s own 
words, and what are not. It is full, devout, and unexaggerated, 
and it gives many sayings of Saints and holy examples, outside of 
the life and works of St. Francis. 

12. An edifying narrrtive of the life of a young Jesuit priest, 
born near Toulouse, who died at sea on his return from the island of 
Bourbon, on August 4, 1862, at the age of thirty-four. The trans- 
lation is moderately well done, and the book is approved by 
Cardinal Gibbons. 

13. It would have been clearer to have called this book what it 
is, viz., The Life of Blessed Margaret Mary, by Mgr. Bougaud. 
The book is too well known to need any commendation. Its very 
French style and spirit hinder some readers from liking it; but it 
is a work of first-class interest. The translation is pretty fair. 

14. One of the neatest and handiest of the srt for the Third 
Order. Much cannot be said for the poet of the Order, who contri- 
butes four hymns, in one of which he calls the Stigmata of St. 
Francis “stamps of life eternal,” and in another addresses St. 
Elizabeth as “ meet lover of Christ crucified.” 

15. The abundance of Biblical citation which we find in this sub- 
stantial book of devotion will recommend it to priests, whilst its 
prayerful spirit makes it a useful manual for all. 

16. Though not so interesting as the “ Mois du Sacré Cceur,” 
recently translated by Canon Mackey, O.S.B., this is a well-compiled 
series of devout meditations founded on the memoirs of Blessed 
Margaret Mary as given by her contemporaries. 

17. Little books whose titles sufficiently explain what they are. 
They bear the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Dublin. 
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LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{THE following are some of the more important books received, reviews of 
which, to our own regret, have not from various causes reached us in time 
for publication this quarter. ] 


“ Peter’s Rock in Mohammed’s Flood.” From St. Gregory the 
Great to St. Leo III. Being the seventh volume of the Formation 
of Christendom. By Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G. London: Burns 
& Oates. 

“Modern Criticism Considered in its Relation to the Fourth 
Gospel.” By Henry William Watkins, D.D. [Bampton Lectures 
for 1890.] London: John Murray. 

“John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam.” By the Right Rev. 
Bernard O’Reilly, D.D. Two vols. New York, &c.: Fr. Pustet 
& Co. 

‘Manual of Church History.” By the Rev. T. Gilmartin, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
Vol. I. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

“ History of the Catholic Church of Scotland.” By Alphons 
Bellesheim, D.D. Translated by D. Oswald Hunter Blair, 0.S.B. 
Vol. IV. From the Accession of Charles I. to the Restoration of 
the Scottish Hierarchy, a.p. 1625-1878. Edinburgh and London: 
W. Blackwood & Sons. 

“Lessons from the Lives of Three Great Fathers.” By William 
Bright, D.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“The Vikings in Western Christendom, a.p. 789-888.” By C. 
F. Keary, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

“ Black is White, or Continuity Continued.” By the author of 
“The Prigment,” &c. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

“ Origines du Schisme d’Angleterre, Henry VIII. et les Martyres 
de la Chartreuse de Londres.” Par Dom Victor-Marie Doreau. 
Paris: Retaux-Bray. 

“Le Lien Conjugal et le Divorce.” Par Jules Cauviére. Paris : 
Ernest Thorin. 

“The Civil Principality of the Vicar of Christ revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures.” An appeal to the clergy and to all friends of the 
Holy See. By the Rev. C. F. Peter Collingridge. London: Burns 
& Oates. 

“ The Science of the Saints in Practice.” By John Baptist Pagani. 
Vol. I. Second Edition. London: Burns & Oates. 
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Record of Roman Documents. 





ABSTINENCE, DISPENSATION From. Vide ASSUMPTION. 

Sr. Atoysius.—Third Centenary of this Saint. Letter of His 
Holiness to the Superior Council of the Society of Catholic Youth, 
approving of the suggestion to bring young people from all coun- 
tries to Rome, where the Saint’s remains lie; extolling his virtues, 
and again recommending him as the great patron of youth. 
Oct. 29, 1890. 

Attar Wine.—In weak altar wine, which otherwise could not 
be preserved, alcohol may be added, but it must come from the fruit 
of the vine, must not exceed 12 per cent. of the entire quantity, 
and must be added when the wine is new. (S. Cong. Inquis., July 30, 
1890.) Vid. Tablet, Nov. 15, 1890. 

AssumpTion.—The Feast of Assumption falling upon a Friday, 
the Holy Father grants a dispensation to eat meat, but wishes in 
return the third part of Rosary to be said according to his inten- 
tion. (8. Cong. Inquis., July 25, 1890.) Vid. Tablet, Aug. 2, 1890. 

Baptism or Aputts.—The Ritual speaks only of the god- 
father signing the catechumen with the words Signa eam. In the 
absence of a godfather a godmother may do the same. (8S. 2. C., 
Feb. 15, 1887.) Vid. Tablet, Dec. 6, 1890. 

BEATIFICATION.—Giovanna de Lestonnac, Baroness de Mont- 
ferraud, founder of the Order of the Daughters of Our Lady, is 
a through the preliminary stages. Vid. Tablet, June 28, 1890. 

Also 

Maria Rivier, foundress of the Sisters of the Presentation. Vid. 

Tablet, June 21, 1890. 
And 

Friar Michele Angelo, of the Franciscan Order of St. Peter ot 
Alcantara. Vid. Tablet, June 21, 1890. 

BrEneEDIcTINES.—Bull of Pope Leo XII1., remodelling a part of 
the Constitution of the Anglo-Benedictines, transferring the obedi- 
ence of those attached to missions from Provincials to the Superiors 
of Monasteries, restricting the appointment of Benedictines to mis- 
sions, and requiring every mission-serving Father to spend at least 
one month out of the twelve in his monastery. (Nov. 12, 1890.) 
Vid. Tablet, Nov. 29, 1890. 

BENEDICcTION.—The prayers at Benediction coram SSmo are 
to be sung, according to the sixth tone, with one inflexion of the 
voice at the end of each. (S. C. R., July 18, 1885.) Vid. Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, July 1890. 

Buu or Pope Leo XIII. Vid. BeNEDICTINEs. 

Craniotomy.—It cannot with safety be taught in Catholic 
schools that craniotomy or any surgical operation which directly 
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kills the foetus or the mother may be practised. (S. Cong. Inquis., 
Aug. 19, 1889.) Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Oct. 1890. 

Seencen She Bishop uses the Crozier in the two processions 
on Maundy Thursday, when he leaves the Altar for the Consecration 
of the Holy Oils ; also in returning. (S. C. R., May 20, 1890.) 
Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Aug. 1890. 

ENcYCLICAL TO THE PEopLeE oF ITaty.—In this encyclical 
Pope Leo XIII. reviews the Masonic efforts to destroy the Papacy 
and Church in Italy, and pictures the evils of any country, and 
— of Italy, if not guided by religion. Socialism is not 
unknown or without influence in Italy. ‘The happy results of peace 
if made between Italy and the Church. Prayer is the weapon needed. 
Oct. 15, 1890.) Vid. Tablet, Oct.25, 1890 ; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 

ec. 1890; and Catholic Times, Oct. 24, 1890. (We give the text of 
the Letter in this number, page 147.) 

EpipHany Bresstnc oF Hoty Warer.—The blessing of 
water on the feast of the Epiphany by a special rite, according to a 
custom introduced from the East into some churches of the West is 
forbidden. The ordinary form is to be used. (S. C. #., June 11, 
1890.) Vid. Tablet, Aug. 23, 1890. 

Feasts, New.—The following Feasts have been extended to the 
universal Church, to be kept on the days mentioned below : 

S. John Damascene, Confessor and Doctor (hitherto Confessor 
only). March 27, Double. 
S. Silvester, Abbot. Nov. 26, Double. 
8. John Capristan, Confessor. March 28, Semi-double. 
(S. R. C., Aug. 19, 1890.) Vid. Tablet, Oct. 25, 1890. 

Het, Fire or.—A penitent declaring his belief that the fire of 
Hell is not a real fire, but only metaphorical, the word fire being 
taken as expressing figuratively the intensest pain, is to be care- 
fully instructed, and if obstinate to be refused absolution. (S. Penit, 
Apr. 30, 1890.) Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Oct. 1890. 

Hoty O1is.—The custom may be continued of carrying the 
Holy Oils, after their consecration on Maundy Thursday, in proces- 
sion round the church (and not directly to the Sacristy, as the Pon- 
tifical prescribes), but not under a canopy. (S. R. C., April 16, 1886.) 
Vid. Tablet, Nov. 1, 1890. 

Hoty Saturpay, OrpinaTIon on.—The Litanies to be used 
in an ordination on Holy Saturday are the Litanies assigned in the 
Missal, with the addition of the special prayers for the Ordinandi 
inserted after the versicle Ut omnibus fidelibus defunctis, Sc. (S.C. R., 
May 20, 1890.) Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Aug. 1890. 

Hoty Water. Vid. EprpHany. 

ImaGEs oR Picrures In Cuvurcues.—lIt is not lawful in one 
and the same church, and still less on one and the same altar, to 
expose for public veneration two or more pictures or statues of the 
same Saint. It is lawful to have more than one of Our Lady, pro- 
vided she be represented under different titles. (S. C. R., Feb. 24, 
1870. Circular Letter, May 20,1890.) Vid. Tablet, Aug. 30, 1890. 
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INDULGENCED Prayers.—Of S. Ignatius, “O my Lord, grant 
that I may love thee, and that the reward of my love may be to love 
thee more and more.” 100 days, once in the day. (S. Cong. Ind., 
March 15, 1890.) Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Aug. 1890. 

InDULGENCES. Vide Youna MeEn’s Socrertzs. 

LEGITIMISATION by the Holy See of three children, the offspring 
of a clandestine marriage between a Catholic, now in an asylum, 
anda Lutheran, since converted, in whose favour the legitimisation 
is now granted. (S. Cong. Conc., July 12, 1890.) Vid. Tablet, 
Nov. 22, 1890. 

MarriaGes, Mrxep.—Instruction regarding mixed marriages 
addressed to the Bishops of the East, pointing out their danger, the 
conditions required for the previous dispensation. How the pastor 
should advise or act in the case of parties intending to appear or 
actually appearing before a civil or heretical minister. (Cong. S. 
Inquis., Dec. 12, 1888.) Vid. Irish Eeclesrastical Record, Oct. 1890. 

Mass in aliena Ecclesia.—The general rule is to be observed by 
which a priest celebrating in the church, chapel, or oratory of 
another diocese or Religious Order, &c., follows his own calendar, 
unless in ecclesiaaliena there is being kept a double (or a feast 
equivalent to a double) with a different colour, or a feast the 
nah of which draws a large congregation. The Conventual 
Mass, a Mass de Beato, &c., are also exceptions. (S.C. R., July 18, 
1885.) Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, July 1890. 

Maunpy Tuurspay.—This decree prohibits the exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament, as practised in some convent chapels, in 
which the celebrant does not consecrate a Host for the Mass of the 
Presanctified, but taking the B. Sacrament from the tabernacle and 
placing it in a chalice or pyx, exposes it during the wholeday for the 
adoration of nuns and visitors. (S. R. C., Nov. 30, 1889.) Vid. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Oct. 1890. 

Maunpy Txuursvay.—The Spanish custom of placing the chalice 
containing the Host for the Mass of the Presanctified in a tabernacle 
or urn with a glazed door, so that it can be seen, is to be done away 
with. (S. R. C., April 16, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, Nov, 1, 1890. 

ParisH Prixst.—The Ordinary can sub-delegate any priest to 
induct a Parochus into the possessions of his new parish, but not to 
receive his profession of Faith. The bishop petitioning receives 
faculties, which will last for five years, to sub-delegate deans, vicars- 
foran, and other priests specified, to receive the profession of Faith: 
such profession to be renewed before the bishop the first time such 
Parochi visit the episcopal residence. (Cong. Ep. et Reg., May 6, 
1890.) Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Oct. 1890. 

PompEtran Statur.—A Pompeian statue in honour of Our Lady ot 
the Rosary, not permitted in a church where an old picture of Mar 
and the Rosary is already found. (S. C. 2.,Feb. 24,1890.) Vid. Tablet, 
Aug. 30,1890. See also above ImaGE or PictuREs IN CHURCHES. 

‘Preteen oF Farru.— Vid. Parisn Priest. 

RomME AND Prigsts FROM OTHER Diocresxes.—No priest from 
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another diocese is allowed to fix his residence in Rome either per- 
manently or for a long time. 

Those already residing in Rome, not officially occupied, to place 
themselves at the disposal of their Ordinaries for diocesan work. 

The bishop will be advised by the Roman Curia of any priest 
continuing to reside in Rome, unless occupied as above. (July 9, 
1890.) Vid. Tablet, Oct. 4, 1890. 

SacrepD Heart, Votive Mass or THE.—The Votive Mass of 
the Sacred Heart granted for churches where the morning exercises 
in honour of the Sacred Heart are performed, is to be celebrated 
with Gloria, Credo, and one prayer only. (S. 2. C., May 20, 1890.) 
Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Aug., 1890. 

Sacrep Hearr.—in the office of this Feast an addition is made 
to the Sixth Lesson, stating that Clement XIII. (died 1769) granted 
this Feast to a few churches, Pius IX. to the whole Church, and 
Leo XIII. raised it to a Double of the First Class. (S. R. C., Aug. 
19,1890.) Vid. Tablet, Oct. 25, 1890. 

Seven Founpers.—How the Feast of the Seven Founders is to 
be transferred to the first free day in a diocese where Jan. 11 and 
Jan. 15 have each of them a Feast assigned. (S. R. C., Nov. 30, 
ae and March 7, 1890.) Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Oct. 

Sponsors.—It is better that religious (Sisters of Charity) should 
act as sponsors at Solemn Baptism and Confirmation, rather than 
that these Sacraments should be conferred without them. (S. 2. C., 
Feb. 15, 1887.) Vid. Tablet, Dec. 6, 1890. 

SraTions oF THE Cross.—The pictures, &c., representing the 
fourteen Stations of the Cross are allowed to remain uncovered 
during Passion time. (S. C. R., July 18, 1885.) Vid. Irish Eccle- 
siastical Record, July, 1890. 

Stations oF THE Cross.—The erection of the Stations with- 
out the Ordinary's written permission is invalid. 

The petition for such erection need not be in writing. 

It is the correct thing to state in the concession that the bishop 
has the requisite faculties, but it is not essential. 

It is prescribed that documentary evidence of an erection be kept 
either among the acta of the bishop or in the mission archives. 
(S. Cong. Indulg., Aug. 19, 1890.) Vid. Tadlet, Dec. 18, 1890. 

Youna Men’s Socretres.—Plenary Indulgences granted to all 
Members of above Societies : 

(1) On the anniversary of the foundation of the Society, or 
following Sunday. 

(2) On the feast of the patron fixed for each Society by the 
Ordinary, or following Sunday. 

(3) On the feast of the patron fixed for each Section of a Society 
by the Ordinary. 

Conditions as usual. (S. C. de Prop. Fide, May 25, 1890.) Vid. 
Tablet, Aug. 2, 1890. 





